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ABSTRACT 

Presented  are  11  papers  discussing  the  following  six 
mcdels^of  emotional  disturbance  in  children:  biophysical,  behavioral, 
psychcdynamic,  sociological,  and  ecological,   models,  and  counter 
tueory.   Emotional  disturbance  is  defined  as  a  distinctive  human  state 
having  multiple  manifestations  and  involving  disability,  deviance, 
and  alienation.  All  the  models  consider  the  disrupted  pattern  of 
human-environiDeDt  exchanges  resulting  from  emotional  disturbance. 
Discussed  in  the  biogenetic  model  are  genetic,  developmental, 
arousal,   perceptual,  neurological,  and  biochemical  factors.  The 
behavioral  model  of  both  learning  and  behavior  theory  discusses  major 
divisions  among  the  ccnhectionist  theorists,  contiguity  theorists, 
various  reinforcement  theorists,  and  applications  cf  learning 
theories  such  as  behavior  Eodif ication.  The  literature  review  of  the 
theory  of  psy chodynamic  model  includes  the  Freudian  perspective, 
changes  in  psychoanalytic  theory,  ego  psychology,  phenomenonological 
perspectives,   and  psychod ynamics  and  education.  The  sociological 
model  discusses  such  topics  as  mental  illness  seen  as  social 
deviance,  the  sick  role,  Emile  Durkheim^s  theory  of  anomie 
f unctionalism ,  and  socialization  failure  in  children.   The  ecological 
model  drives  from  plant  and  animal  ecology  the  sociological, 
psychological,  and  medical  principles  of  human  ecology.  Counter 
theory  is  discussed  in  three  papers  considering  the  educatio^ial 
institution  and  counter  culture  alternatives,  the  ideas  of  Paulo 
Ereire  and  the  Illich-Reimer  alternative,   and  a  description  of  a 
counter  culture  and  sources  of  objection,   respectively.   A  final 
overview  pajer  toward  synthesis  concludes  that  the  models  are  not 
necessarily  competitive  systems,  but  rather  represent  different 
facets  of  the  community  problem  of  emotional  disturbance.  (LB) 
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PREFACE 

The  C'jf^ctjDt  :ia  ]  Project  in  Emotional  Disturbance  h«as  addressed  it' 
self  to  functions  in  t'nree  areas. 

1.  Conceptual  Research.     The  1370-71  examination  of  models  of  distur- 
bance is  an  example  of  this  type  of  research.     The  product  of  this 
effort  is  the  sei  of  "theory  papers"  appearing  in  this  volume.  An- 
other set  of  papers,  the  "intervention  papers''  were  researched  and 
written  during  1971-72. 

2.  Integration  and  Synthesis.     A  workshop  held  in  May,   1971 ^  was  an 
occasion  for  the  kind  of  dialogue  that  wJll  encourage  a  synthesis 
of  concepts  and  practices  in  the  area  of  child  variation.  Another 
effort  in  this  direction  is  the  paper  by  Or.  William  Rhodes,  en- 
titled Toward  Synthesis,  also  appearing  in  this  volume. 

3-     Training,     In  1971-1972,  the  Project  conducted  various  training 

and  dissemination  activities  among  university  trainers,  university 
students,  concep tua 1 i zers  and  programmers. 

The  1970-1972  Special  Project  sampled  six  schools  of  thought  with- 
in the  field  of  emotional  disturbance.    These  schools  included  psycho- 
dynamic  theory,   learning  theory,  ecological  theory,  biophysical  theory, 
sociological  theory  and  counter  theory. 

Participants  in  the  Conceptual  Project  represent  three  distinct 
groups  of  people  in  the  field  of  emotional  disturbance:  theoreticians, 
teacher  trainers,  and  graduate  students. 

Selected  graduate  students  in  emotional  disturbance  and  related 
areas  at  The  University  of  Michigan  did  the  actual  preparation  of  the 
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review  papers.     The  "experts"  were  selected  from  the  leading  theore- 
ticians  \r)  fields  related  to  the  major  models  in  emotional  distur- 
bance.    They  assisted  in  selecting  the  literature  sample  and  they 
assisted  in  authenticating  the  review  papers.     One  representative 
of  the  experts  in  each  of  the  five  traditional  areas  of  theory  was 
selected  as  a  "diplomat."    He  attended  a  conference  with  the  other 
four  diplonats,   in  which  current  and  traditional    issues   in  theory 
we  re  con  fr on  ted .     A  separa  te  conference  of  four  1 eaders   i  n  the  field 
of  counter  theory  was  held.     Video  tapes  of  these  conferences  form 
part  of  the  collection  of  niaterials  generated  by  the  Conceptual  Pro- 
ject. 

In  1971"1972,   five  regional  meetings  were  held.     The  workshop 
participants  were  selected  from  teacher  trainers,  so  that,   in  prin- 
ciple, every  institution  in  the  country  with  a  graduate- 1 evel  pro- 
gram in  enx5tional  disturbance  was  represented.     A  second  source  for 
participants  was  the  fifty  State  Department  of  Education  personnel 
in  emotional  disturbance.     From  a  core  body  of  seminal  thinkers 
within  the  teacher  trainers,  which  is  called  the  "invisible  college" 
though  no  formal  structure  is   implied,  the  Project's  advisory  panel 
was  Selected.     They  provided  overall  guidance  and  direction  to  the 
Conceptual  Project.     With  the  help  of  the  advisory  panel,  the  "fel- 
lows" were  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  those  emerging  into  the  invisible 
college.     The  fellows  attended  a  preliminary  training  workshop  and 
then  served  as  a  guest  faculty  to  facilitate  group  functioning  at 
the  regional  dissemination  workshops. 


Acknov;]edge  me  n  t  s 

Tr^e  support  a"j  contributions  of  numerous   interested  professionals 
» r,v,i  I  :  iL)  iti    in   tne  execution  of   i^ruject  goals. 

Dr.   K^^rr  jrloDe  provided  continuous  Support  and  encouragement 
throughout    the  project,  as  weil  as  being   instrjmental    in  launching  the 

i  de-l    Initial  ly  v- 

Or.   Ed  Pt-cv.'.       resejrcn  assistant  whose  expertise  lies   in  mathema- 
rJcril  ^dels  of  psvchology.  provided  valuable  assistance  in  organizing 
the  various  theories  of  ennotional  disturbance   in  a  systematic  fashion. 

Authors  of  the  theory  papers  v;ere: 
B  i  ophys  i  ca  1  : 


Soc  i  o 1 og  i  ca  1  : 
Behav  i  ora I : 

Eco I og  i  ca  1  : 

Psychodynami  c  : 

Synthes  i  s  : 
Co'jn  te  rtheory : 


Biological  Bases  of  CViildhood  Behavior  Disorders , 
Mark  SagoF  '  * 

Mental    Illness  as  Social  Deviance, 
Don  C.  Des  Jarlais 

A  Review  of  Learning  and  Behavior  Theory  as  It  Re- 
lates to  Emotional  Disturbance  in  Children. 
Darlene  F.  Russ  " 

Ecological  Theory  as  a  Model   for  Constructing  a 
Theory  of  Emotional  Disturbance. 
Lynn  Feagans 

A  Limited  Review  of  Theory  of, the  Psychodynami c 

Model ,  "  

Virginia  Rezmierski  and  John  Kotre 

Towards  Synthesis, 
Wi 1 1 iam  C.  Rhodes 

Some  Different   Ideas  on  Education;     A  Counter- 
Cultural  Approach, 

Alice  Bron,  Michael  Tracy,  Everett  Reimer 


The  paper  describing  the  psychodynami c  model  was  reviewed  by: 

Mr.  Erik  Erikson,  Harvard  University 

Dr.  Rudolf  Ekstein,  Reiss-Oavis  Clinic 

Dr.  Jane  Kessler,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Dr.  James  Paul,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Richard  Whelan,  The  University  of  Kansas,  Medical  Center 
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Zr.   v'cir«;h.}';    ^^carer.   Rey  rt        t  i  we  Biolocv  pL-search  Foundation 
Z'f.   ^ja^-.UL-i   Sroun,   Sc^.^  r  v  i  1  1  e -C-j^^b  r  i  dge  Mental   HeaUn  and  Mental 

Rr.- 1  a  r  l1  a  t  i  on     r  .jj  q  r  a  "i 
.•^  r  .   bri  ■/  {  J  w  i  i^e-^an  .        /ne   S  t  .-i  t  v  'jn  t  ve  r  ^  1  r  v 

T'v--     •u'Jt'  r  ^ic     r  i  b  i  ^ q  t  ne  d  i  ophy  s  i  c."i  1   rode  i  v;a s   re  / 1  e .veo  by  : 

Dr.   J'lviii  K^senih^I,   National    Institute         Me'itd*  Hc-alth 
■jr.    Bernjrd  R  i:-!dnd,    Int^tiluto   for  Chile  Bf-h^vir-r  Rese-ifch 
Dr.  W  I  1  I  i  aci  f-*or^>e.   The  University  of  Michic^an 

T e  T--  "i r- C'  r  .'^e  s c  r  i  h  '  n  c:  t  p *?  s oc  i  o  1  o n  i  c a  i   r>ode  1  was   r^  v  i  e  we d  by  : 

■jr.  Wjlter  'j^r.-e,   Vandt-rb't  ll  Univer^.Ity 

!)  r  -  H  ( ".va  r  <.)  B c  k'J  r  .   Nc .  r  t  n  we  stern  U  n  i  v e  r  s  i  i  v 

L  r  .  John  Clausen.   The  Un  i  vo  r  s  i  ly  of  Ca  1  1  f  orr:  i  a  .   Be  rke  1  ey 

Dr.  T^-.r,pa^   Scheff.   The  University  of  California.   Santa  Barbara 

Dr.  'Albert   Conen  ,   The  University  of  Connect  I  cut 

The  paper  describinq  the  behavioral   model  was   reviewed  by: 

r>r  .  S  i  dney  B  I  jou  ,   Child  Behav  i  ora  1   Laboratory,   Urbana,  Illinois 

Dr.  Charles   Fe  r  ^  te  r  ,   Ar^  r  i  can  Un I ve  rs I ty 

Dr.  Leonard  Ullnann,   The  University  of  Illinois 

Dr.  Richard  Whelan,  The  University  of  Kansas,  Medical  Center 

Dr.  Leonard  Krasner,   State  University  of  iNew  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.   Donald  E.P.   Smith,   The  University  of  Michigan 

Dr.  Henry  Loess,   Col  lege  of  Wooster 

The  papf-r  describing   the  ecological   model   was   reviewed  by: 

Dr.   P.V.   Gunip,   Midwest  Psychological   Field  Station,   The  University 
of  Kansas 

Or.    Stella     Chess.   New  York  University,   Medical  School 
Dr.    Jonn  Calnoun.   National    Institute  of  Mental  health 
Dr.   Edwin  Willens.  The  University  of  Houston 

Tr^.e  'tne'-TV  experts  '  whc>  participated   in  the  May,    1971   workshop  were; 

Dr.    Jay  Birnbrouer,  Professor,   Department   of  Psychology,   The  Uni- 
.'orsily  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel   Hill,   Morth  Carolina 
' B  e  h  a  v • o  r  a  1   A  re  a) 

Dr  .    Jane  Kes>,  !  o  r  .   P  rcifes  sor  ,   Depar  t  nen  I.  of  Psychol  oqy  ,   Case  Wes  t  - 
M')     iJnIvL-rsIty,   CU'veland,  Ohio,    ( Psy  chodynani  c  Area) 

Dr.    Bernard  RlnKind,   Director,    Institute   for  Child  Behavioral  Re- 
search,  San  D I  ego  .   Ca 1 i  Torn  i  a   (B i ogene t  i  c  Area) . 

Dr.    Thonvis  Schoff,   Chairman,   Dep.jrtnent   of  Sociology,  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,   Santa  Barbara,  California 
i' Soc  i  o  1  og  i  ca  1  Area  » 

Dr.    Edvyin  Wlllei-i*".  ,   Professor.   Department  of  Psychology,   The  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  ilouston,  Texas    (Ecological  Area). 
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ticfp-ant^   in  the  Counter  Theory  Wcrk^^hoD   (.^Jcvenber,   1371)  were: 

.V.   Ivcr^ir   Reiner.  Profe^^st^r,  University  of  P^jerto  Rico,  San  Juan, 

Puer:o  P.  ico 

IV.   Peter  Knobloc!^,   Professor,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New 
Yg  r  k 

Dr.  Herbert  Grossnjn,  Professor,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee, 
A 1  a  Lana 

-r.  Macr.hew  Trippe,  Professor,  University  of  Micnigan,  Ann  Arbor, 

Michigan  * 

. I   'acuity  tor  tne  Keqional  Workshops  v;ere: 
De  t  rrj)  i  T 

Prank  Bruno,   Professor,  Special   Education,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
SeverJy  Kochan,  Special  Education  Supervisor,  Wisconsin  State 

Department  of  Pijblic  Instruction,  Madison  Wisconsin 
Edward  SchuJtz,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Special  Education, 

University  of   Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

San  Francisco 

Glenn  Onlso.n,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Special  Education, 
California  Gtate  University,  San  Francisco,  California 

Loyc^  Wright,  Department  of  Special  Education,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tuscon,  Arizona 

Kansas  City 

JjJitn  Grrsenic^,   ::epartment  of  Special   Education,  Universi*:y  of 
Missouri,    Col'j^'bia,  f^issouri 

^rank  Wood,   Departnent  of  Special   Education,  University  of  «^innesota, 
*^ !  nneapo  1  i    ,  noesota 

^obert  ^.cCauIey,   Depart^eo^  of  Special   Education,  University  of  Min- 
nesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

•^r  I  an  ta 

•^enrv  Sou  J I  n  ,   ::epjrtnent  of   Special    Education,  The  University  of 

r  1  o  r- 1  J  ^1  ^  fj  a  i  n  e  s  V  i  1  1  e  ,  Florida 
Jo^n  -V-.in.-er,   Departf^^nt  of   Special   Education,    The  Unive'Sity  of 

•  '  r  ■  i    ;  a  .   C r  1  o  1 1 e  s  V  i  1  1  e  ,   V  i  rq  i  n  i  a 
^ona!.-^  N.-j-'elJ.    ^'rank  Porter  Grahan  Child  Cevelopnent   Center,  Chapel 
i  I  I  .   N.>rt  n   Caro  1  ina 


vtH  y-  '"d],.rrJu-,   3epnrt:';ent  of   Special    Education,  New  York  University, 


Ne.v   Vork  ,    Nev.  York 
CKiu'ie  Mark^,    /epart'-.ent  of  Special   Education,  University  of  Delaware, 
Ne.;a  rk  .   Oe  1  awa  re 

"i.oriel    Si'"c^es.    special   Education  Supervisor,  Connecticut  State  Depart- 
-cr t  nf   Educat I  on ,    iar  t  ford ,   Connect  i  cut 
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The  Dapers  were  edited  by  Judith  M.  5n  1 1  h ,  who  also  sur^ervised 
t-^e  production  r^^  t he  book.     Project  Evaluator  was  Sabin  Head;  'lany 
>ec'-tjrt-jl   jr-d  ac-'in]^'r,ii'iyd  functions  i-;ere  capably  handled  by 
^3  ♦"V  ^lor  r  i  s  on  . 

We  --jre  deeply   indebted  to  Dr.  Herman  Saetrler  of  the  Bureau  of 
t'-.e  E'JuC'it  ir^na  !  i  V  Hand  I  evened  ,  Office  of  Education,  whose  help  and 
^-ir?L^'ir-  -^r^de  rhe  entire  Project  possible. 

We  are  also   indebted   to  the   Institute  for  the  Study  of  Mental 
Retardation  and  Related  Disabilities  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
CruicXshank  for   r he  use  of  facilities  of  the   Institute  and  for 
cont  in'jed  consultation  and  support. 

We  '.-.'ould   like        express  our  sincere  thanks  to  Spencer  Gibbins 
s-^d  Susan  Swan  for  their   innovative  ideas  and  the  qreat  amounts  of 
t  i'^e  and  effort   thev  dc/oted  to  the  Project. 

W.C.R 
M.L.T. 

Ann   ,'\rhnr  ^    '^Ic'-iqan,  1972 
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I .    THE  CRISIS  IN  THEORY 


A  bewildering  and  contradictory  development  has  occurred  In 
Behavioral  Science.     There  has  been  a  wide-scale  and  profuse 
growth  of  information  about  human  behavior.    We  ,iave  an  over- 
whelming richness  of  knowledge  about  the  origins,  development 
influences,  variations  and  outcomes  of  behavior.    And  yet,  the  very 
foundation  of  our  behavior  thought  seems  to  be  collapsing  under  the 
weight  of  this  wildly  flourishing  accumulation  of  data  and  fact. 

The  profound  insights  which  we  owe  to  such  giants  as  Pavlov, 
Freud.  Durl<heim,  and  others,  have  yielded  a  tremendous  data  pool, 
but  have  not  eventuated  in  an  organized,  discipHneil,  integrated 
body  of  science.     Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  be  interpreted  as 
a  breal<down  in  behavioral  science.     It  co-uld  be  said  that  this  vast 
effort  has  lacl<ed  substance  and  meaning,  and  has  led  only  to 
confusion.     However,  if  we  lool<  at  the  history  of  established 
sciences  such  as  physics  or  biology,  we  might  interpret  this  con- 
dition as  an  early  phase  in  the  development  of  behavioral  science. 
It  can  be  seen  as  a  stage  of  fertile  chaos,  out  of  which  a  new, 
orderly  system  of  thought  will  develop. 

Hov/evor,  a  necessary  step  in  this  process  of  development  wi  1 1 
be  the  anchoring  of  the  profusion  of  data,  facts,  and  concepts  in 
a  set  of  logical   foundational  doctrines.     Just  as  there  is  a 
theoretical  physics  or  biology  to  order,  organize  and  give  coherence 
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to  the  separate  and  diverse  data  of  these  sciences,  so  there  will 
have  to  be  a  theoretical  behavioral  science  to  lift  the  field  out 
of  its  own  chaosi  and  into  a  discipline  of  science. 

In  spite  of  the  f^laring  necessity  for  a  theoretical  bar.is,  Ihe 
major  beneficiaries  of  such  theory  as  does  exist   in  behavioral 
science  seem  to  be  its  nio5.  t  intense  critics.     Those  who  are  oriented 
toward  problem  solving,  such  as  the  clinicians  and  the  educators, 
and  those  who  are  oriented  toward  empiricism,  such  as  the  researchers 
and  the  expe  r  i  men  tf;  rs  ,  have  a  common  cause  in  criticism  of  theory. 
They  seek  to  bind  themselves   to  method  and  to  facts.     They  seem  to 
argue  that  Ufide  rs  tandi  ng  will  emerge  out  of  method  and  /acts.  They 
borrow  only  those  bits  and  pieces  of  theory  thot  are  useful   to  what 
they  are  doing  at   the  moment  and  let   the  rest  of  theory  go. 

The  empiricists  and  the  doers,  therefore,  may  not  be  bothereci 
by  the  present  uncertainty  of  theorists.     Theory  is  only  a  tool, 
to  be  used  or  not  used  as  the  need  arises.     They  may  not  feel  the 
pressure  for  unifying  doctrines.     Ne ve r the  1 es s »  facts  themselves 
cannot  make  a  science.     They  must  be  ordered  and  organized  into  a 
meaningful  and  useful  pattern. 

II.    ^HE  PROBLEM  IN  PERSPECTIVE:     THE  MODEL^^ 
Emotional  disturbance  as  a  human  state,  condition,  or  way  of 
behciving  has  been  particularly  fertile  in  generating  widely  vary- 
ing explanatory  concepts  and  partial  theories  over  the   last  half 
century.     Some  of  these  are  mere  fragments  of  theorV.  fragments 
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v/hich       are  unrelate^i  co  any  network  or  system  of  concepts.  Most, 
however,  can  be  grouped  into  explanatory  systems  which  are  logically 
related  ideas  and  ofaseryations  about  disturbance.     These  clusters 
are  not  purely  arbitrary  or  artificial.     Many  of  their  authors  make 
it  clear  that   their  contribution  is  part  of  a  central  school  of 
ideas  and  concepts.     Many  not  only  identify  the  body  of  disr'^ctive 
theory  to  which  they  are  contributing,  but  also  specify 
school  of  ideas   is  distinct  from  other  schools. 
/       One  of  the  first  steps   in  beginning  to  order  and  orgar- .  . 
these  theory  fragments   is  to  review  the  literature.     This  step  has 
been  taken  by  the  Conceptual  Project.     The  following  rules^  for 
sorting  bits  of  theory  were  observed. 

(1)  Related  theories  should  employ  the  same  basic  methodology 
for  any  explorations  and  cor»s  t  rue  t  i  ons  ,     (e.g.,  learning  or 
behavioral   theories  share  the  experimental,   laboratory  investiga- 
tory method.     Psy chodyn ami c  theories  share  the  clinical  approach  to 
explanation.and  exploration). 

(2)  Related  theories  should  share  a  common  orienting  outlook 
in  examining  and  explaining  human  behavior,  (e.g.,  for  the  socio- 
logical   theorist  all  behavior  has  a  social  basis). 

(3)  Related  theories  should  acknowledge  a  controlling  ore- 
emptory  principle  of  behavioral   genesis   (e.g.,  unconscious  motiva- 
tion, cond  i  tioning  or  learning,  b  i  o genes  is).     This  orinciple  is 


Jhe  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  Peay  (U-M  Working  Paper,  197^) 
for  some  of  the  rules  above. 
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heuristic,  deinons  t  rab  1  e  in  many  contents,  and  u  b  iqui  tous   in  the 
explanatory  system  built  around  it.    This  principle  might  be  called 
the  basjc  paradigm  of  the  cluster, 

(A)     Related  theories  should  agree  regarding  basic  ameliorat- 
ing approaches.     (The  psychodynami c  taeortsts  see  psychotherapy 
and  its  derivitives  as   indicated;  the  learning  theorists  are  biased 
tow a  rd  beh avior  mod i  f  i  ca  t  ion . ) 

(5)     Each  should  have  a  comrnon  arnl^'  Lhi:  "luster 

group.     Th^;         mens  ions  come  togettier  or     a  bs.   ■     iiiode  <  which 

p 1  aces  a  s  tamp  upon  any  single,   isolated  theoretical   f ragmen  t , 
While  it  is  possible  to  identify  various  combinations  and  permuta- 
tions of  these  schools,  each  has  an    overriding  identity  of  its  own. 

Each  model  and  its  paradigms  has  evolved  through  a  separate 
historical  stream.     Each  acknowledges  an  independent  set  of 
ancestors  to  whom  its  stream  is  particularly  indebted.     The  psycho- 
dynamic  theorists  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  Freud,     The  behavior- 
ists  acknowledge  indebtedness   to  Pavlov.     The  sociologists,  in  the 
area  of  emotional   disturbance,  frequently  acknowledge  Durkheim  as 
the  founder  of  the  sociology  of  deviance.     In  their  day,  and  in 
their  socio-h i s tori ca 1  context,  each  founding  father  so  strongly 
impressed  his  point  of  view  upon  the  field  of  disturbance,  that  he 
determined  the  broad  outline  for  an  independent  stream  of  thought. 
This  does  not   imply  that  the  separate  schools  do  not  also  have 
common  historical   roots   (e.g.,  psy chodynami c  and  biogenic 
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exp  1  jr.rj  t  iun^ )  .     3ut   there  v/as  a  definite  historical  point  at  which 
J  deprirture   in  thought  v,as  established,  and  this  departure  led  to 
related  exploration  and  a  I scove r i ec --on  1 y  vaguely  related  to  other 
explanatory  systems. 

One  oF  ihe  contentions  of  this  overview  paper  is  that  these, 
strongly   independent  bifurcations   in  conceptions  have  now  matured 
Lo  the  point  where  logical  mergers  are   indicated.     Continued  sepa- 
rate and  independent  development  can  only  obscure  and  confu^  \ 
f  ,    u-r  thon  clarify  and  deepen,  our  understanding  of   l:.c  |.;  .enomenon 
o f  ewo t  i  ona I  d  i  s  t  u  r  ba  n c  e  . 

A.       Clusters  ^ 

The  separate  cluster  of  thought  and  action  can  be  grouped  in 
many  ways.     The  paradigms  and  models  chosen   in  this  project  have 
been  previously  organized  by  others   in  much  the  same  way.     For  our 
purposes  these  precedents  have  been  further  developed  by  establish- 
ing rules  for  clusters  of  theories  mentioned  on  the  preceding  pages. 

The  project  grouped  the  theory  fragments  as  follows: 

1 .  Behav  iora I  theory 

2.  Psychodynam i c  theory 
3-       Biophysical  theory 
^.       Sociological  theory 
5.       Ecological  theory 
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B.       Counter  Theory  Clusters 

It   is  recognized,  of  course,  that  there  are  other  natural 
clusters  of  theoretical  statements  and  ideas  with  reference  to 
emotional  disturbance  wh  i  cn  could  be  included.     For  i.«stance, 
another  distinctive,  somewhat  independent,  cluster  of  litt^rature 
and  pract  i  ce  wh  i  ch  concerns   itself  with  enx?tional  disturbance,  and 
which  conforms  to  most  of  the  criteria  for  a  model   in  this  project, 
is  existential   theory.     (Husserel  and  Heidegger  could  be  ^aid  to  be 
the  founding  fathers  of  this  niodel.)     However,  because  of  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  existential   thinking  on  other  nxjdels  ,   (such  as  psy- 
choanalysis, ecological     theory  and  social  deviance)  and  because  of 
its  common  cause  with  a  distinct  group  of  revolutionary  and  reform 
movements,  existential   theories  are  grouped  under  a  different 
umbrella.     ^or  uurposes  of  this  project  this  category  Is  called 
counter-theory,  and  it   includes  a  host  of  challengers  of  current 
models  of  deviation. 

This  cluster  of  counter-theory  ideas  and  practices  cannot  be 
classified  as  a  single  nXDde  1  because  it  lacks  the  unifying  criteria 
for  a  model  v/h  i  ch  were  discussed  previously.     Afrong  challengers  of 
the  established  theories  ar^;  humanists,  counter  psychologists, 
counter  psychiatrists,   radical  educators  and  counter  culturists. 

In  some  respects  there  is  commonality  in  their  challenges. 
They  object  to  labeling,  to  attributive  sickness  or  abnormality, 
md  to  thp  Implications  of  the  concept  of  deviance.     They  also 
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excoriate  the  rjlture.  for  its   re^  pons  i  b  f  I  i  ty   Ir  crc-atfi'c,  the  con- 
dition  labt^led  abnormal.     In  this   respect,  they    .io  ^o^ormers, 
with  a  concern  for  refo-mation  of  the  culture  which  contributes  to 
and  porticlpates   in  disturbance  of  some  of  its  rnenibers.     They  are 
a  njixed  group,  many  of  whom,  even   in  their  distinctiveness  could 
have  been  included  In  one  of  the  established  models  already  defined 
for  this  project! 

For  instance,  many  of  the  existentialists  concom.^d  with  nu  m 
■  ■■    3nalysts--the  term  chosen  by  Boss,  "Dais- 

analysis,"  indicates  this  influence.     Radical  sociocultural  refor- 
mers such  as  Herbert  Marcuse  or  Norman  Brown  have  definitely 
chosen  the  analytic  model  and  its  paradigms.     Some  of  the  current 
Gestalt   theraois      share  the  underlying  perspective  of  t^'o  ecolo- 
gists.     Some  of  the  counter  psychiatrists,  such  as  Lain^,  could  be 
grouped  with  the  osy chodynaml ci s ts - 

However,  as  a  group,  these  individuals  have  a  common  cause  in 
0  ri}d\ca]   challenge  to  accepted  professional  conceptions  of  dis- 
turbance, deviance,  and  psychosocial  disability.     Therefore,  they 
are  treated  here  as  a  group.     In  doing  so  it  is   recognized  that  this 
cN'^tpr  is  not  as  homogeneous  as   the  other  schools  or  models 
chosen   for  study.     As  a  group  they  abhor  methodology,   they  charac- 
teristically  refuse  to  reduce  their  ideas   to  a  preemptory  principle 
of  behavioral   genesis,  and  they  do  not  share  a  method  of  solution. 

miqht  be  said,  however,   that   they  do  share  an  orienting  persoec- 
t I ve  .on  human  behavior.     In  general,  they  seem  to  argue  that  all 
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hunrjn  ber)c3/ior  i  u   lo  be  freed  of  repressive  institutionalization 
and  cultural    imposition,  and  that  cultural   definitions  of  abnorma- 
lity bf  aoandoned . 

C.       Impact  of  Counter  Theory 

'*Vhdt  this  group  of  counter  theorists  have  to  say  and  the  way 
That   they  ^ -ly   it    ■/ "  H    P'-'-.uire,  at   the    least,    -!  careful  ^'^hinl-mg 
I    ^i*'    ^.-..tnc^  -i  id  premises        .^h  model.     Their  challenges  may 
result   in  radical  overhauls  within  existing  nx)dels.     The  kinds  of 
revisions  which  occur  may  so  alter  the  nxjdel   that   it  will  no  longer 
be  recognizable.     Another  conceivable,  though  unlikely  effect,  is 
that  c;^unter  theorist  questioning  of  critical   assumptions  and 
principles  v/  i  1  1    lead  to  a  new  ama  Iqam  or  synthesis  of  mode  1  s , 
This  project  has  concluded  that  at  this  time  none  of  the 
preemptory  princioles  of  behavioral   genesis   in  the  major  models 
studied  has  been  soundly  invalidated  by  iheir  critics.     We  have  not 
discovered  crucial  evidence,   logical   arguments,  nor  critical 
experiments  which  call    into  serious  question  the  basic  paradigms 
of  learning,   unconscious  motivation,  bioqenesis,  soci ocul tural 
determination,  or  ecological    interdependence  in  emot i ona l' d i s t ur- 
Dances.     K  thi^..  statement   is  true,  then  any  synthesis  or  amalga- 
narlr.r  of  models  which  may  emerge  at  a  later  date  will  have  to 
incorporate  all  of  the  preemptory  principles. 

Another  conclusion  dr.jwn  from  the  Project  studies   is  that  the 
ohenonenon  of  emotional   disturbance  exists.      It    is  experienced  by 
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individuals  and  by  communities  of  individuals  as  a  real  phenomenon. 
It   is  not  simoly  an  arbitrary  grouping  of  unrelated  phenomena,  a 
mere  verbal  contrivance  as  claimed  by  some  investigators  (i.e., 
Wi  1  1  iam  Scott  .    1958).     It  could,   in  fact,  bo  concluded  t^^   •  ^iinr>- 
'     *        ^^^^'^  '  p!Ternj,;)enon  ,  more  critical 

-    .     prujlem  than  we  have  hitherto  recognized.     Each  of  the 
separate  models  have  exposed  a  different  facet  of  the  problem,  like 
the  proverb'ial  blind  men  feeling  the  elephant. 

D.       Definitions  of  Emotional  Disturbance 

Furthermore,   the  problem  of  emotional   disturbance   is  a  genetic 
societal  Droblem.     Its  solution  is  the  solution  to  all  derangements 
in  coMmunri)    H  fe .     Emotional   disturbance   is  a  distinctive  and 
peculiar    human  state,  having  multiple  manifestations.     It   is  not 
simply  somethinq  wrong  in  the  o  rgan  i  sm--wh  i  ch   is   the  disability 
definition  of  the  problem.     It   is  not  simply  a  confrontation  be- 
tween grouDS  or  cultural  convent ions--wh i ch  is  the  deviance  defini- 
tion of  the  problem.     As  a  -distinctive  human  process,   it  does 
involve  disability,  deviance  and  alienation.     But  the  ubiquitous 
oroblem  of  emotional   disturbance  is  even  more  central   to  human 
life  than  any  of  these  single,  varied  manifestations. 

Although  the  analysis  offered  in  this  project  does  not 
finally  resolve  the  Question  of  disturbance,  and  does  not  of^er  a 
single,  distinctive  and  critical  explanatory  system,   it  suggests 
a  Dcith  to  be  taken  tov/ard  exploring  synthesis  of  the  diverse  and 
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t-         y  uf  the  psychodynafni c  and  the  biogenic  theories.     The  devia- 
tion definition  is  explored  in  many  of  the  sociological  and  anthro- 
pological explanatory  systems.     The  alienation  definition  Is  devel- 
oped by  many  of  the  ecologists  and  the  counter  theorists.     Each  speaks 
of  a  human  sys  tem  in  distress.     Each  locates  the  distress   In  time 
and  space  within  the  system.     Each  speaks  of  a  negative  state  and 
negative  consequences  to  the  system,  and  each  suggests  a  method  of 
relief  w'thin  the  system. 

In  each  case,   the  theories  attempt  to  encompass  the  fact  of 
painful  disjunction  in  a  behavior-environment  exchange  pattern. 
Such  disjunctions  are  common  to  all  aspects  of  communal   life.  The 
disability  definition   looks  only  at  the  individual  and  his  personal 
relationship  to  the  environment  and  locates  the  disturbance  within 
the  contained  sys tem  of  self-regulating  processes  which  constitutes 
that   individual.     The  social  deviation  analysis   looks  at  a  second 
level  of  '">ystem  which  encompasses  the  individual  as  part  of  an 
aggregate  relating  to  the  environment.     This  definition  of  the 
problem  presents  disturbance  as  disjunction  between  aggregates  and 
en  V  i ''onmen  ts  .     The  alienation  definition  looks  at  the  individual  and 
the  social  aggregate  systems  and  uses  the  separation  between  the 
individual     and  the  rest  of  the  system  as  the  building  block  for  its 
explanations.  OO 
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E.       Humdn-Envi  ronrnent  Exchanges 

All  of  the  models,   then,   address  tht.-nselves   to  a  disrupted 
Pattern  of  human -en v i ronmen t  exchanges.     In  every  case  the  pattern 
overri.es  the  disruption  and  moves  continually  toward  assimilating 
the  disruption,  and  towarc  an  arrangement  of  beha v i or -en v i ronmen t 
exchanges   into  a  composite  whole.     This  striving  toward  a  wh^le, 
toward  a  maximum  patterning  of  exchanges  is  expressed  in  all  of  the 
various  models. 

The  basic  patterning  nature  of  human-environment  exchanges  and 
the  taraxis  or  pain  which  reverberates  throughout  the  pattern  when 
the  exchanges  are  aborted  or  disrupted  will  be  the  central   theme  of 
this  report. 

Ill-    THE  WIDER  USE  OF  THE  FIVE  MODELS 

In  this  overview,  we  have  concentrated  upon  the  specific 
phenomenon  of  "child  variation"  within  each  model.     In  fact  we 
have  reduced  our  scope  even  further  by  trying  to  examine  a  parti- 
cularized condition  of  child  variation,  namely,   the  condition  labeled 
"emotional  disturbance."     In  a  sense,  however,  part  of  the  complexity 
of  our  task  is  that  each  model  purports  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  causes,  dimensions,  and  explanations  of  all  human  behavior.  For 
inst.3nce,    learning  theory,   from  its  Pavlovian  roots,  offers  an  expla- 
nation for  .11   aspects  of  human  behavior.     The  basic  paradigm  of 
learni..j.,  which,   in  the  Pavlovian  sense,   is  reducible  to  a  simple 
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nisrory  of  '^ondfnq  betv/een  organ  isn  and  envi  ronnient  ,   Is  the  pre- 
.'viptory  nrincipit;  from  which  all  human  behavior  can  be  predicted  and 
controlled.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Freudian  presentation  of  the  Dsy- 
cnfjdynanlc      model     suggests   that  all  human  development  and  func- 
tioning Is  determined  by  the  basic  subterranean    psych rc  fo rces 
cind  the  ways  these  forces  become  structured  In  Internal  "Institu- 
tions."    The  other  models  are  just  as  all-embracing  In  building  up- 
on one  basic  paradigm  of  human  life. 

Therefore,  the  models  which  were  Investigated  as  models  of 
dl   tu  rbance  In  this  project  are  actually  comprehensive  explanatory 
systems.     This  does  not  deny  that  disturbance  as  a  human  phenomenon 
is  a  dominant  concern  of  every  one  of  the  models.     There  Is  not  a 
sinqle  mr:»de  I  which  has  not   included  disturbance  explicitly  as  one 
of  the  states  of  human  ex  i  s  tence  wh  I  cfi   It  must  explain      This   Is  a 
very   Important  consideration,  because  It  highlights   the  'jn  I  ve  rsa  1  i  ty 
of  this  characteristic  of  human  functioning  within  society. 

IV.     IVHAT   IS  A  MODEL? 

In  this  study,  several  criteria  determined  the  grouping  of 
theory  clusters   into  a  mode  1 --name  1 y :     a  common  methodology,  a 
common  orienting  out! nok  ,  a  paradlqmor  con  trolling  orlnclple  of 
beh  avioral   genesis,  a  common  so  1 ut  i  on  and  a  common  amb I ence .  The 
wider  nh i I osooh ; ca 1 -s c I  en t t f i c  use  of  theoretical  models  should  be 
con^;  I  dp  red  further.     The  '  'mode  \  "  has  been  a  use  f  u  1    cons  t  rue  t  I  on  In 
science.     It  has  provided  a  generic  vehicle  for  scientific  clarity 
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and  o rde  r . 


Altfvjuah  there  Is  some  disagreement  among  philosophers  of 

-,i..lonce  rcs\)iicr    to  the  general  characteristics  of  a  mode],  this 

^rojeci  h.is  accepted,    for  its  own  guidance,  a  distinction  made 

between  node  is  and  theories  by  Dr.  Edward  Peay  (1970). 

MS  co,nmonly  accepted  in  many  areas  of  psy- 
chology, as  -weM         in  other  scientific  fields, 
there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  a  "theory" 
and  a  "model."    Briefly,  a  model   is  a  represen- 
tation or  abstraction  of  some  features  of  the 
"real  v/or!d"  in  which  elements  of  the  model 
"stand  for"  real  or  hypothesized  elements  of 
the  real  world.     For  example,  the  concept  of  an 
electrical  or  magnetic  field  is  really  a  model 
of  the  action  of  elec  rtcal   forces,  since  no 
iuch  "thing"  as  a  field  is  assumed  to  exist,  'at 
the  concept  allov/s  predictions  of  phenomena 
which  actually  take  place.     Having  abstracted 
features  of  the  real  v;orld  into  a  model  and 
;\u\iSe  ct^rtaln  assumptions  about  them,  one  then 
makes  predi  ct  ions  from  the  mode  1 deduces   i m- 
plications   from  if-and  then  checks  whether  these 
I 'MO  1  i  cat  ions  also  correspond  to  features  of  the 
real  world.     If  they  do,  then  the  model  pro- 
vides a  good  representation  of  the  relevant 
features  of  the  real  world,  and  one  can  derive 
information  that  he. did  not  have  before. 

A  "theory",  on  the  other  hand,  consists 
of  a  statement  or  group  of  s tatements--hypoth- 
eses-^about  the  "real  world,"    The  check  of  a 
theory  is  whetht:r  tfiese  statements  are  true  or 
rsot.     The  crucial  point  about  the  distinction 
between  a  theory  and  a  model   is  that  a  theory 
i  ^^  true  or  fal-se,-  whereas  a  model   is  never 
"false"  In  itself;  a  model    is  an  abstract 
system,  complete   In  itself.     A  model    is  useful 
depending  upon  how  good  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  world  It   is;   i,e.,  hov;  good 
are  the  i  rr.p  I  j  cat  i  ons  that  may  be  drawn  from  it. 
In  ^umrnary,  a   theory   is   tested  to  find  out 
A-rxFrther  it   »s   true  or  not,  while  a  model  is 
tr'-.ted  to  determine  ho^/  good  a  representation 
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!  r.   i  1  -  vd  1  uab  1  o  a  re  t  .he  I  no  1  I  c£jt  !  ors  lo 

wh  \  ch.   i  t    1  eads  . 

However,  a  given  system  con  be  both  o 
theory  and  a  model,  depending  upon  the 
"reality"  ascribed  to  its  elements;    it  nay 
^.Tii   as  a  theory  and  still  provide  a  good 
node;  1  .     For  exarnple,  Kebb  has  hypothesized 
r.hdt  "riemo  ry"  cons  i  s  ts  of  -closed  neural 
pathways   in  the  bralri,  where  neural  inpulses 
qo  around  and  around  until  called  for  in  re- 
cal  I.     M.ore   recent  work  has  thro-.-^n  cons  i  de  r- 
.ible  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  such  pathways 
as   reality,  but   che  concept  still   provides  a 
fa'i  r  1  y  qoc^  model    for  menory,  because  it  pre~ 
dlcts  many  of  the  phenomena  that  actually 
occur  in  recat-P. 

Most  of  v/hat  we  have  been   referring  to 
as  "theories"  of  emotional  disturb an ce  or 
deviance  actually  fall  vnthin  the  category 
of  theories  because  they  make  assertions  of 
the  type;     "Such  and  such  a  set  of  factors 
or  conditions   leads   to  such  and  such  a  be- 
havioral   result."     For  examnle,  ' 'ove rc ro'.vd- 
i  ng  p  roduces  certain  pathological  behaviors"; 
"anxiety   follow'",   for  precedes)  symptoms"; 
"learning   is  produced  by  the  temporal  con- 
tiguity of  stiiiiuli."     If  they  are  theories, 
then  some  test  should  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  they  are  "true"  or  "false."  Unfor- 
tunately, such  a  tost   is  dependent  upon  how 
clearly  defined  and  observable  the  factors  in 
ques  t  i  on  are .     If  they  are. not  capab le  of 
clear  definitions  as  so  many  of  the  factors 
in  this   field  a  re  not,  such  a  test  may  not  be 
Do^.s  i  b  1  c  .     Fo r  examp  le  ,  wha t    is   the  "s  t  i  mu  1  us  ' 
in  a  given   learning  situation?     What  are 
"symDtoms"'?     And  nios  t   importantly,  v;hat  is 
"pathological  behavior?"    Thus,  a  test  of 
use  f  u  1  O'js  s   f  o  r  a  theo  ry  can  also  be  stated: 
I      it  DOSS  i  b  1  e   to  de  te  rmi  ne  whe  the  r  it  is 
true  or  not?      !f  not,   then  such   a  theory 
h.ns    iiriifed  usefulness   for  any  practical 
.i.-jD  i  i  cat  i  '-n  . 

(Peay.  1970) 
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V.      OTHER  CATEGORIZING  EFFORTS 
A.      Orientation  of  Researchers 

This  particular  effort  to  order  and  organize  the  existing  frag- 
ments of  theory  in  ways  which  can  make  them  available  for  compre- 
hensive examination  ]i  probably  one  of  the  larges*  .  cale  projects  of 
Its  kind;  but  other  efforts  have  been  made  by  individual  scientists 
to  collect,  sort,  organize  and  categorize  theories  of  disturbance. 
It   is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bases  employed  by  these  other 
overviews  for  grouping  and  schematizing  theory  fragments  reflects 
the  basic  orientations  of  the  scientists'  work. 

Siegler  and  Osmond  (1966).  as  psych  i  at  ri^ca  1  ly  based  workers, 
are  ven/  much  concerned  with  treatment,  and  their  organization  of 
theories  reflects  the  applied  nature  of  their  work-base.  Whereas, 
the  separate  efforts  of  Scott   (I958)     and  Cohen  (I966)     reflect  their 
university   locus  and  their  scholastic  orientation. 
B.      Models  of  Madness 

Siegler  and  Osmond  (I966)  have  looked  at  theories  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ''models  of  madness."    They  have  singled  out 
schizophrenia  as   their  basic  referent  for  madness,  because  it  is 
such  a  common  diagnosis   found  in  mental  hospitals.     Since  their 
concern  is  for  hospital   treatment  of  madness,  the  schizophrenic 
paradigm  is  a  logical  nucleus  for  their  review. 

They  begin  their  review  by  saying  that  the  vast  array  of 
explanatory  concepts  of  schizophrenia  seem  to  share  in  the  pheno- 
mena they  are  describing.     Many  explanatory  systems  are  described: 
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o  i  •'..cneni  ca  I  »  genet.ic»   religious,  ds  vchoana  1  y  1 1  c  ,  sociological,  cross- 
culturdl,   interactional,   legal,  moral,  etc.     The  theories,  while  they 
display  internal  consistency,   lack  any  comprehensible  relation  to 
ejcn  other. 

The  two  au thors  -i  t  temp t   to  de ve  1  op  a  bas  i  s  of  compa  rab  i  1  i  ty  . 
Tney  acknowledge  that  theorists  are  not   required  to  compare  their 
theories   in  a  particular  field  of  endeavor  v;i  th  theories  in  other 
disciplines.     However,  since  madness   is  not  only  a  scientific 
problem,  but  a  problem  with  wide  ramifications   in  everyday  life,  it 
becomes  important  to  bring  about  scientific  order  to  assist  in  the 
social  order.     The  problem  of  madness,  they  say,  has  moral,  legal, 
medical  and  social   implications,  and  is,  therefore,  a  problem  of 
vast  social  importance. 

Siegler  and  Osmond's  point  is  well   taken,  Xhe  problem  of  dis- 
turbance has,   in  the  past,  stimulated  an  impressive  array  of  resources, 
facilities  and  social    institutions.     Some  of  these  structures  and  organ- 
isational  forms  are  directly  derived  from  the  conceptual  model 
employed.     Por  instance,  during  the  days  in  which  the  concept  of 
"demonic  possession"  held  sway ;  vast  church  facilities  and  personnel 
were  developed;  during  the  reign  of  moral-legal   conception,  vast 
cor  rec t  i  ona 1  pa  raphe  rna lia  was  created;  during  the  current  medical 
bias  re  i  gn ,  h  uge  hos  p  i  ta 1   and  clinical  cen  t  e  rs  we  re  deve loped .  These 
organizational  and  conceptual  structures  still  exist   in  our  society. 
In  some  cases  two  of  the  alternative  conceptual  models  can  be  seen 
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existing  side  by  side  in  tne  sane  structures.     One  sees  the 
fnedi  ci  I -psych  i  at  r  i  c  and  the  correctional  model  existing  side-by- 
side   in  such  former  "cor  reel  i  ona       institutions  as  WiUwick  School, 
or  Hawthorne  Cedar-KnoHs,  dnd  in  cho  federal   drug  treatment  facili 
in  Lexington,   Kentucky.     There  are  also  instances  where  two  com- 
peting explanatory  models  lead  to  diametrically  opposed  treatment 
of  the   individual    in  the  same  setting, as  described  in  the  early 
Ayl'^^n  and  Michaels   (1959)  paper  on  the  nurse  as  a  behavioral 
engineer.     A  patient's  schizophrenic  language  was  being  discouraged 
through  the  behavioral  method  of  non- re i n forcemen t  on  the  ward, 
vyhile,  at  the  same  time,   this  same  schizophrenic  language  was  being 
cncouraqed  by  the  case  worker  whose  psychodyna ni c  approach  led  her 
to  listen  very   intently  to  all  of  this   illogical  outpouring. 

In  their  analyses  they  compared  schizophrenic  models  along  the 
dimensions  of  diagnosis,  etiology,   interpretation  of  behavior, 
treatment,  prognosis,  suicide,   function  of  the  hospital,  termina- 
tion of  hospitalization,  personnel,  rights  and  duties  of  patients, 
rights  and  duties  of  families,  and  rights  and  duties  of  society. 

They  classify  their  models  of  madness  as:     Medical,  Moral, 
Psychoana 1 Y r i c .  Family   Interaction,  ConsD i ra tor i a  1 ,  and  Social. 
Within  each  nod<^  1   they  exami  ne  the  di  mens  ions  al  ready   listed  (i.e., 
diagnosis,  etiology,   interpretation  of  behavior,   treatment,  etc.). 
Each  of  the  models  conforms  to  the  title  given  it.     The  conspira- 
torial model    ' "ho  only  one  which  may  not  be  self-explanatory. 
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This  fiyjcle !    is  based  uoon  the  fact  that  nany  fanilies  extrude  a 
fcinl  r,'  ne^Tber  by  conspiring  to  hospitalize  that  particular  oerson. 

C.       Leve Is  and  Types 

Cohen   (1966)  has  also  examined  the  abundance  of  theories  of 
enotional   disturbance  and  has  developed  an  ordering  schema  upon  the 
basis  of  " I  eve  1 s , "    and  "types . "    He  groups  all   theor  ies   i  n to  two 
exDlanatory  levels:     the  sociological   and  the  Dsy  chol  ogl.caj..,,.  At 
the  sociological    level  actions  are  not  only  events   in  the  biograohies 
of  individuals-'thlngs  that   Individ  ua  Is  do;  they  are  also  events 
located  somewhere   in  the  social  system  or  s t rue t ure-- i n  a  family,  a 
neighborhood,  a  city,  a  region,  an  organization,  a  country. 
Different  kinds  of  deviant  acts  are  variously  disti-ibuted  within  a 
given  social  structure  and  these  distributions  differ  from  one  time 
to  another  and  from  one  structure  to  another.     From  this  perspective, 
therefore.   It  makes  sense  to  ask:     "What   is   it  about  source  structures 
their  organization,  their  cultures,  their  h r s tor r es tha t  accounts 
for  differences  V/ithin  and  between  them?"     For  instance,   in  relation- 
ship to     ulcide,  Durkhelm  noted  that  each  country,  each  major  region, 
and  DOpuiation  segment  has   its  own  characteristic  suicide  rate  and 
these  rates  are  remarkabiy  stable.     It  seems  c-ear,  then,   that  suicide 
i  s  '1  D  rone  rty  of  the  svstem,   thr^t   the  re   is  someth  i  nq  about  the  society 
the  region,   the  oio'jp,   riiat   generates    i  to  characCc  ri  s  t  i  c  suicide 
rate.     Such  regularities  of  patterns  ire  true  of  ^...?:f^er  deviant  actions 
What  a  re  the  prope  rties  of  the  system  that  accoun  t   *'o  f  ^his  prope  rty? 
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In  gent^ral,  whatever  these  properties  are,   they  determine  the 
behavior  of  the  system  through  their  impact  upon  personalities,  the 
situations  in  which  they  operate,  the  conjunction  of  personality  and 
Situations,  and  the  interaction  processes  between  them. 

The  other  theoretical   level,   the  psychological    level,  attempts 
explanations  of  behavior  by  focusing  upon  the  actor  and  motivational 
mechanisms.     There  are  at  least  four  distinct  emphases  among  theories 
at  the  psychological    level:     (l)   those  theories  that  emphasize  the 
actor  and  assume  that  most  of  the  variance  can  be  accounted  for  in 
terms  of  differences  on  the  actor  side;    (2)  those  that  emphasize  the 
situation,  and  assume  that  people  who  commit  deviant  acts  are  not 
special  sorts  of  people.     Rather,  anybody  given  the  proper  circum- 
stances might  do  the  same;    (3)  conjunctive  theories,  or  theories  that 
emphasize  the  conjunction  of  both  actor  and  situational  variables  in 
determining  the  deviant  act.     In  these  theories,  deviance  is  the  out- 
come of  interaction  between  actor  and  situation,   but  the  interaction 
is  treated  as  a  single  episode;    (A)   interaction  process  theories, 
which,    like  conjunctive  theories,  emphasize  the   interaction  process, 
but  the  deviant  ac tor deve 1  ops  over  time  through  a  series  of  stages. 
At  each  decision  point   in  time  the  actor  may  choose  amon^  two  or  more 
possible  directions.     Which  direction  he  will  go  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  actor  and  the  situation  at  this  point   in  time,  and  either  or 
both  may  have,  meanwhile,  undergone  change. 
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Fo  r  C  J^^ ^ n  ,   ps  y  cn o  ^  og  j  ca  1    I  n q  u  i  ry    t  s   con ce  rne  d  v;  i  t  h    ■  de n  t  i  f  y  I  n g 
variables  and  processes   involved  in  the  motivation  of  deviance  and 
conformity  and  with  constructing  exact  theories  about   the  interrela- 
tionsnip.     SocioJogical   tiieory  is  concerned  with  identifying  the 
va  r  I  ab  Uti  and  o  roces  ^es   in  the   larger  social  system  that   in  turn 
shape  tno^e  that  are   involved  in  motivation,  and  that  determine  their 
distribution  v/ithin  the  system. 

D.       Definitional  Approach 

William  Scott   (1958)  uses  still  another  composite  nxDdel  of 
theories  of  emotiona)  disturbance.     His  definitional  approach 
compa  res  an d  o rgan  i  ees  theo r  i  es  and  theory  f  ragmen t  s  a  1 ong  def i  n  i  t  i onal 
lines.     His  careful  analysis  collects,  sorts,  and  groups  the  research 
definitions  of  mental   illness  and  mental  health  which  he  culled  from 
existing  literature.     His  categorical  schema  is  organized  as  follows: 
(1)  exposure  to  psychiatric  treatment  as  a  definition  of  mental 
illness;   (2)  social  maladjustment  as  defining  mental   illness;  (3) 
psychiatric  diagnoses  as  deflners  of  mental   illness;   (4)  subjective 
unhapplness  as  the  criterion  for  mental   illness;  and  (S)    failure  of 
DOS i t i ve  identification  as  the  index  of  mental    illness.     Each  of  these 
separate  criterion  variables  has  been  used  in  research  studies  of 
mental    illness.     Scott   reviewed  rrios  t  of  these  studies  and  provided  a 
critical  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  each  definition.     He  then 
summarized  the  differences  among  -the  definitions  by   indicating  their 
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•j!  verqvn  .j;^nro<3crH>^  certain  b.3s?c  problens  in  the  conceD  t  ua  ]  i  za- 
t  I  or^  o*-"  -'v,  tri)    iilnrts^   .jnJ  mtrntal  health. 

He  Dointed  OL^t   th.it  underlying  the  diversities   In  definitions 
rriental    iPness  orie  can  discern  certain  basic  dif^^erences  of 
v^ewDom:    cc^nc'irnlnq  hrr.v  the  :?henonenon  should  be  conceptualized. 

iD^trac:^'.j  th-  --^ijor  foci  of  d  i  s  ag  roervn  t  and  contention  among 
Jv  *  ?  'i  f  t  ]  o  n  s    in  the   '"o  I  I  o^v  i  m  questions: 

D^es    -vn'.or    ii!-css   refer  to  a  unitary  concept  or  to  artificial 
T'-ouDing  of  basicaMy  different  specific  disorders? 
^'  '>:nta}   illness  an  acute  or  chronic  state  of  the  organism? 

3.       !s  nrialadjustrr^^nt    (or  deviance  from  social  norms)   an  essential 

conci>niijnr   ,j  f  montd  i  iMnesb? 
^.       Sno.jld  r>:ntai    illness  be  explicitly  defined  according  to  values 

other  th.jn  social  conformity? 
The  dl^'ferent   viewpoints    in  each  of  his   six  classes  of  definitions 
rake  one  side  or  the  other  on  these  basic  questions  concerning  the 
natiire  of  erriotfonal  disturbance. 

In  sunmarlzlnq  the  collected  research  evidence  for  each  of  the 
v^rinus   c<3teqr,rt.rs  of  definitions,   Scott  points  out    that  the 
de3»:>ncJent    .'nr;,,bl-s  o-\oloyed   in  emofrica)    research   under  each 
c^^eqor,-  er..  cU.-arl.  difUM-nt,  and  the  conce::.  t  ua  I  i  ^a  1 1  ons  involved 
•  n   r^e  pp)pirlr,i!   l  r  i  t   T  I  a  are  often  divergent.     He  notes  that  the 
res(>arch    findings  show  certain  basic   i  ncompat  i  b  i  1  i  t  i  f^s  among  the 
various  conceotlons  and  approaches.     He  says  that   It   is  a  moot 
question  as   to  wheth.-r  or  not  these   incompatibilities  should  be 
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reconciled  by-  further  IheoretiCdl  and  trmpirica!  exo  1  ord  li  ons  .  Per- 
haps,  he  suggests,    they  nay  be  regarded  as  valid   indicators  that 
mental   health  and   illness  constitute  multidimensional  phenomena. 

E.       Need  for  Further  Exploration 

This  project   is  a  refutation  of  the   implication  that  further 
theoretical   explorations  of  pOi>sible  reconc  i  1  i  a  t  i  on  should  be  aban- 
doned.    Even   if  the  professional  and  scientific  community  abandoned 
the  problem  of  emotional  disturbance,   the  society  would  not.  It 
has  been  a   long-standing,   constantly  urgent  problem  of  communal  life. 
Society  has  devoted  a  riajor  share  of  its  energies  over  centuries  to 
Che  con  trol   of   this  phenomenon   in   its  many  gu  i  s  es ,  whe  the  r  it  was 
considered  wickedness  or  sickness.     Society  will  not  abandon  it,  be* 
cause  it  cannot  abandon  it.     As  Freud  said   in  his   treatise  on  Civi- 
lization  and   its  Discontent'..,  "The  fateful  question  of  the  human 
species  seems  to  me  to  be  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  cultural 
processes  developed   in   it  will   succeed   in  mastering  the  derangements 
of  communal    life  caused  by  the  human   instinct  of  aggression  and  self- 
destruction."    Man  now  knows  that  his  problems   lie  in  the  human  psyche, 
that   the  current  threats  to  his  survival   are  psychological  and  not 
phys  i  ca !    threat  s . 

While  the  project  would  agree  with  Scott's  suggestion  that  emo- 
tional disturbance  constitutes  a  multidimensional   phenomenon,  it 
concludes   that   the  phenomenon  might  be  seen  as  having  a  unity  of  its 


own  yvhich  upderlieb  ali   of  :hc  psychological   pain  of  societieb. 
Far  from  being  a  distinct  deviation  in  life-style,  on  a  par  with 
other    deviations,  such  as  delinquency;  retardation,  drug  abuse, 
suicide,  etc.,   it   is  a  basic  process  involved  in  all  of  the  varied 
psychosoc  ial  Suffe rings   in  human  sys  tems . 

It  IS  argued  here,   therefore,   tnat   it   is  understandable  that 
such  a  basic  phenof:;enon  should  present   itself  in  such  a  multitude 
of  guises.     This  conclusion  emerged  late  in  the  Project,  after  we 
had  laid  out  ali   the  pieces  of  theory  and  fact  which  overwhelmed 
us  witn  theoretical  implications. 
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\  j>>  Dbyc'M  a :  r  i  s  ts  an-J  psychologists  believe 
t^vr-d  are  DfOpie  whose  mental  disorder   is  func- 
ti.nal   rn:ht;r  than  organic?     'Why  do  they  reject 
t.^t-  plousible  precise  th^t  the  "f  unc  t  i  cna  1 " 
C3se^:>  differ  fron  the  organic  cases  only   in  that 
our  knowledge  is  at  present  too  limited  to  iden- 
tify the  "organic"  defect   in  the  "funcrional" 
ceses? 

I   predict   that  research  will  ultinately  show 
ps vcho- snc ! a  1    f^ciors   to  have  minor,    if  any, 
relevance   in  causing  the  limited  disorders 
called  "ne'^roses"  and  even  less  relevance  in 
causing  a  severe  disorder  kncnvn  as  psychosis, 

(Rimland,  I569) 
I.      INTRODUCTION:     THE  BIOGENETIC  MODEL 

A  faith  in  the  eventual  discovery  of  organic  causes  for  all 
r^ent<ji   disorders  was  articulated   in  the  nineteenth  Century  by  John 

.  Oray.  3  dcn'nant  force   in  American  psychiatry  from  1855  to  the 
l380's.     In  fact,   the  development  of  psychoanalytic  theory  was  bol- 
stered by  a  greying   impatience  with  the  prevailing  biological  inter- 
pretations of  p^.ychopathology .     In  a  similar  way,   the  hegemony  now 
enjoyed  by  psychody nam i c  concepts  has   intensified  the  efforts  of 
some  biogenetic  theorists  (see  Rimland,    196^,   1969,   1970;  Cott), 

These  theorists  are  offended  by  the  tradition  of  blaming  par^ 
ents  tor  their  children's  psy chopa t ho  I ogy ,  a  practice  which  is 
rarely  tr^erapeutic  vind »   they  believe,  based  on  invalid  premises 
(E.  Schr.pler,    i9t>9)-     They  are  dismayed  by   the  lack  of  evidence  and 
negative  evidence  concerning  the  efficacy  cf  psychotherapy  with 
children  (Levitt,   1957,   1963).    They  are  bewildered  by  the  accep* 
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tjnc^anc!  pro!  f  ferat  ion  of  psychodynam  i  c  concepts  which  have  little 
no  enpirlcol   support.     They  are  si^eprlcal         theories  which  can 
explain  everything  and  therefore  explain  nothing:     a  child  nay  be- 
cor.e  "e.-notionaMy  disturbed"  because  his  parents  are  too  loving, 
not    loving  enough  or  too  deliberately  in  the  middle  ground,  finally, 
:ney  ere  aisturned  by  the  ^yop:a  which  often  accompanies  the  uncrit- 
'col  acceptance  of  these  concepts. 

«^«'Tiland's  discussion  of  one  of  Settlehein's  case  studies  illus- 
trates this   last  point.     The  case   involves  a  psychotic  girl. 
3ettlehein  reviews  the  history  and  attributes  the  illness  to  a  lack 
of  maternal  affection.     His  analysis  ignores  four  possible  causes 
of  the  behavior  disorder: 

(1)     P.enatal  development   in  an  unbalanced  endocrinal  environment 

due  to  naternal  stress.  (The  girl's  Jewish  parents  were  hiding 
from  the  Nazis  during  World  War 

(.2)     Extremely  poor  pre-  and  post-natal  sanita-y  factors. 

(3)     Extrer.ely  poor  pre-       !  post-nata.  nutrf-onal  factors. 

(^)     Extreme  post-natal  •     .sory  deprivation. 

(Rimland,  I969) 

For  the  .-nost  part,  biogenetic  hypotheses  r  .we  not  been  included 
in  Special  Education  curricula.     The  project  which  supported  this 
research  has  collected  the  reading   lists  used  for  courses  approxi- 
mately titled  "Psychopathology  of  Childhood"  in  various  Special 
Education  departments  acrosu  the  country.     These  bibliographies 
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evidence  the  absence,  or  token  representation,  of  biogenetic  models 
of  emotional  disturbance. 

The  complexity  of  the  natural  science  disciplines  may  have 
contributed  to  the  reluctcince  of  special  education  professionals  to 
study  the  case  for  biological  causation  of  behavior  disorders  in 
children.     However,  one  need  not  be  expert  in  the  areas  of  genetics, 
biochemistry,  and  neurophysiology  to  explore  the  contrasting  assump- 
tions and  implications  of  biogenesis  and  psychogenes i s  as  they 
apply  to  children  with  behavior  disorders.     A  teacher's  attitude 
toward,  and  response  to,  a  child  is  influenced  directly  by  his 
assumptions  regarding  the  "why"  of  a  child's  behavior.  Consider 
the  child  who  sits   in  a  corner  of  the  classroom  without  once  moving 
from  his  seat  during  the  school  day.    A  teacher  who  supposes  that 
the  child  has  a  disorder  which  makes  movement  of  any  kind  physically 
disagreeable  will   react  to  the  child  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the 
supposition.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   stubbornness  or  fear  or  paraly- 
sis is  suspected,  different  responses  would  be  predicted. 

The  biogenetic  model  of  behavior  disorders  is  a  d I sease  mode  I . » 
The  pathology  resides  within  the  individual.     Some  theories  con- 
sider the  biological  anomalies  or  deviations  to  be  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  factors  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disturbance- 
Others  take  the  position  that  the  chemical  or  neurological  abnormal- 
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ities  are  the  necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  disordej  .     In  the  latter  case,  env r ronmen ta 1  stimuli, 
which  create  stress,  may  or  may  not  activate  the  constitutional 
pred  f  spos  ition  to  disturbance.     Rimland,  v/ho  takes  the  former  pos  i - 
tion,  has  defined  a  biogenic  mental  disorder  as: 

...a  severe  behavior  disorder  that  results  solely 
from  the  effects  of  the  phys i ca 1 -chem 1 ca 1  environ- 
ment.    Biological   factors  may  exert  their  effects 
pre-natal ly,  during  labor  and  birth,  and  at  any 
subsequent  time. 

(Rimland,  1969) 

For   illustrative  purposes  this  paper  is  organized  into  vari- 
ous sections:     genetic  factors,  developmental  factors,  arousal 
factors,  neurological   factors,  and  biochemical   factors.     The  pur- 
pose is  to  emphasise  the  different  levels  and     types  of  analysis  in 
the  biogenic  area.     In  reality,   these  factors  are  not  discrete 
entities;  perceptual  processes  and  arousal  are  directly  related  to 
neurological  functioning  v/hich,   in  turn,   is  a  function  of  brain 
chemistry  and  genetic  factors. 
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2.     GENETIC  FACTORS 


In  order  to  understand  certain  basic  principles  in 
the  formation  of  psychotic  behavior  patterns,  it 
is  necessary  to  delve  Into  the  substratum  of  gene 
action  as  v/e  1 1  as  into  the  unconscious.  Though 
psychodynami c  concepts  make  it  possible  to  de- 
scribe the  frustrating  phenomena  experienced  by 
psychotic  patients,  the  genetic  approach  aims  at 
supplying  adequate  answers  to  questions  of  why  a 
particular  member  of  a  particular  family  at  a 
particular  time  will  undergo  these  particular 
experiences,  and  why  other  members  of  the  same 
un  i  ty  will  not . 

In  so  doing,  genetic  studies  have  in  many  in- 
stances succeeded  in  confirming  the  belief,  at 
least  theoretically,  that  menta 1  disorders  are 
both  preventable  and  potentially  curable.  At 
the  same  time,  such  studies  have  again  focused 
attention  on  the  importance  of  a  systematic  and 
well  balanced  approach  to  reach  the  given  goals. 
It  is  now  clearer  than  ever  that  only  when  atti- 
tudes of  optimistic  complacency  towards  the 
causes  of  severe  maladjustment  give  way  to 
realistic  awareness  of  the  incompleteness  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  genetic  aspects  of 
psychotic  behavior  patterns,  will  further  sig- 
nificant progress  be  made. 

(Kallmann,  195^) 

Meehl   (I969)  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
reliable  diagnosis  of  schizophrenia  without  any  information  con- 
cerning the  patient's  behavior.     One  only  needs  to  know  that  the 
patient's  monozygotic  twin  is  schizophrenic.     In  fact,  if  an  iden- 
tical  twin  has  schizophrenia,  the  chances  (depending  on  which  study 
is  used)  can  be  as  high  as  85  per  cent  that  the  other  twin  is  or 
will  become  similarly  afflicted  (Karlsson,  cited  by  Beavers,  I969). 
Buss  (1966)  has  summarized  the  data  from  a  number  of  studies 
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noncerned  Aith  the  genetics  of  schizophrenia. 

TABLE   I.     RATES  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  SCHIZOPHRENIA  (Buss,  I966) 


General  population  | 

Grandparents  1| 
Grandch  i  Idren 

Nephews  and  Nieces  if 

Cousins  3 

Parents  ^-10 

Ha  1  f-s  i  b  1  i  ngs  7 

Sibil  ngs  5-ii 

j  Children 

I               one  sch  i  zoph  ren  i  c  pa  ren  t  ]  6 

}              two  schizophrenic  parents  39-68 

I      Dizygotic  twins  3-17 

i      Monozygotic  twins  67-86 


I  

According  to  this  summary,   the  likelihood  that  a  person  will 
develop  schizophrenia  increases  as  a  function  of  his  biological 
relationship  to  s ch i zophren i c ( s) .     Buss  concludes  that  "these  rates 
are  consistent  with  a  genetic  theory  of  sch  i  zophren  i  a  ."-v  (Buss,  1966) 

These  expectancy  rates  are  less  compatible  with  environmental, 
approaches  to  schizophrenia.     Because  they  have  more  similar  life 
experiences,  fraternal  twins  would  be  expected  (following  environ- 


Under  I  in  i  ng  added  . 
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mental  1st  assumptions)    to  be  more  concordant  with  respect  to 
schizophrenia  than  siblings.     This   is  not  the  case.     Fur  th'ermore , 
"the  expectancy  rate  for  identical   twins  has  been  reported  as  being 
at   least  four  times   larger  than  the  rate  for  fraternal   twins,"  (Buss, 
1966).     Even  though   identical   tv/ins  probably  receive  more  similar 
treatment   in  family   interactions,  this  factor  alone  seems  insuf- 
ficient to  explain  such  a  large  difference  in  expectancy  rates. 
If  the  environmental   factor  is  potent  enough  to  account  for  this 
discrepancy,  we  should  expect  a  significant  difference  between 
the  expectancy  rates  for  fraternal   twins  and  siblings. 

It  should  be*  noted  that  some  twin  surveys  have  reported  evi- 
dence contrary  to  the  genetic  approach.     There  are  cases  where  only 
one  twi  n  of  a  monozygo 1 1 c  pa  i  r  is  d  i  ag nosed  as  sch  i  zoph  ren  i  c ,  How- 
ever, while  discordance  in  identical   twins  may  mean  that  inherited 
factors  alone  do  not  account  for  sch 1 zophren i a >        does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  need  for  supplementary  psycho-social  constructs. 
That  is,  while  environmental  variables  may  play  a  role  in  the  eti- 
ology of  schizophrenia,   these  variables  may  be  biological   (pre-  and 
post-natal  physical  environment)  or  psycho-social. 

RImland  has  responded  to  environmentalists  who  seek  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  pointing  to  data  discrepant  with  the 
b  i  ogenet 1 c  mode  1 : 

Actually,  genetic  familiar  data  on  known  physi- 
cal disorders,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  diabetes, 
give  results  very  similar  to  those  reported  above 
for  schizophrenia. 

A? 


Some  critics  claim  the  above  data  do  not  show 
genetic  causation.     By  this  they  me£n  that  the 
percentages  do  not  follow  the  simple  Mendel ian 
model   for  dominant  and  recessive  genes.  Genetic 
disorders  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  Mendel- 
ian  mode  1 . 

(Rimland,  I969) 
The  mechanism  of   inheritance  in  schizophrenia  is  far  from 
clear.     The  evidence  does  not  coincide  with  either  dominant  or 
recessive  gene  hypotheses.     Some  theorists  have  relied  on  the  con- 
cept of  penetrance  to  resolve  the  issue.     Penetrance  refers  to  the 
action  of  genes  which  provide  a  kind  of  'immunity'   to  schizophrenia. 
This  hypothesis  does  explain  why  empirical   frequency  rates  are 
lower  than  those  predicted  by  either  the  recessive  or  dominant 
gene  theories;  however,  "the  problem  with  assuming  lowered  pene- 
trance is  that  one  can  easily  account  for  any  resu  I  ts  by  raising 
or   lowering  the  presumed  degree  of  penetrance"  (Buss,   I966) . 

Consanguini  ty  studies  (assessment  of  the  prevalence  of  psy- 
chiatric disorders   in  the  relatives  of  schizophrenic  patients) 
have  generally  been  confounded  to  the  extent  that  investigators 
have  been  unable  to  experimentally  separate  the  effects  of  environ- 
ment from  heredity.     The  task  is  problematic  because  "the  deviant 
psychological  experiences  have  usually  been  received  at  the  ;.  Jnds 
of  the  patient's  biological  relatives   (Wender.   I969)."    To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  certain  'target'  groups  have  been  utilized 
for  quas i -exper imen ta  I  studies. 
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Children  v/ith  one  schizophrenic  parent  who  are  adopted  in 
infancy,   thereby  separated  from  social   i n terac t ion  w I th  that  parent, 
comprise  one  target  population.     One  study  of  this  population  re- 
ported that  one  third  of  the  offspring  developed  psychiatric  dis- 
orders of  a  schizophrenic  character   (Wender,  I969).  Heston's 
(1966)    investigation  of  fos ter-home- rea red  children  of  schizo- 
phrenic mothers  found  schizophrenic  and  soclopathic  personality 
disorders  among  this  group  in  excess  of  chance  expectation  (p  ^  .05) . 
Five  of  the  47  experimental  subjects  were  schizophrenic,  whereas 
no  cases  of  sch i zophren i a*were  found  in  the  50  control  subjects. 
All  subjects  had  been  separated  from  their  mothers  within  a  few 
days  of  birth. 

In  another  study,  Higgins  (I966)   compared  the  development  of 
25  children  raised  by  their  schizophrenic  mothers  with  a  similar 
group  of  children  who  were  raised  apart  from  their  schizophrenic 
mothers.     "It  v/as  predicted  that  the  mother-reared  children  would 
display  greater  maladjustment  on  the  various  measures  than  would 
reared-apart  children.     The  results  failed  to  support  the  hypo- 
thes  is." 

Mednick  (1971)   followed  the  development  of  a  group  of  "high- 
risk"  children  (those  with  schizophrenic  mothers)  and  a  group  of 
"low-risk"  children  (v/ith  no  record  of  mental   illness  in  the  fam- 
ily for  three  generations).     Twenty-seven  children  (of  207)    in  the 
"high-risk"  group  becar^  menta 1 ly   ill    ("sick  group").     These  chil- 
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dren  were  match-;:-  with  "high-risk"  subjects  who  did  not  develop  dis- 
orders  ("well  group")  and  v/lth  controls  from  the  "low-risk"  group, 
in  order  to  determine  which  characteristics  differentiated  the 
ch  i Idren . 

They  found  that  certain  e 1 ec troderma 1  measures  (GSRs)  taken 

during  psychophysiological   testing  divided  the  "sick"  and  control 

groups  almost  perfectly.     In  addition,    they  found  that  70  per  cent 

of  the  "sick  group"  mothers  suffered  serious  pregnancy  or  birth 

complications  (PBCs)  .    This  was  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  figures 

for  the  "well"  (15  per  cent)  and  control  groups  (33  per  cent). 

This  PBC-GSR  finding  suggests  to  us  that  preg- 
nancy or  birth  complications  damage  the  body's 
ability  to  regulate  stress-response  mechanisms. 
Since  PBCs  produced  marked  changes   in  GSR  among 
the  high-risk  children,  but  made  virtually  no 
changes   in  the  low-risk  children,   there  seems  to 
be  an  interaction  at  work  between  PBC  and  genetic 
predisposition.     Pregnancy  difficulties  apparently 
trigger  or     exacerbate  a  genetic  vulnerability 
in  the  autonomic  nervous  system. 

(Mednick,  1970 

Mednick  postulates  a  heredity-environment  {phys i ca I -env i ron* 
ment)    interaction  which  may  be  useful    in  analyzing  data  which 
resists  a  purely  genetic  interpretation.     Another  type  of  heredity- 
environment   interaction  has  been  developed  by  Meehl   (I969),  He 
hypothesizes  an   interaction  between  inherited  neural  defects,  fam- 
ily interactions  (social  envi  ronmen t)  and  cons  t  i  tu t  i ona 1  weaknes- 
ses  (tolerance  for  stress,  etc).     The  inherited  defect  is  the 
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necessary  but  not  sufficient  factor  in  the  pathogenesis  o^'  schizo- 
phren  ia : 

AM  schizotaxics  [those  with  the  neural  defect 
mentioned  above]  become,  on  all  actually  exist- 
ing social   learning  regimes,  schizotypic  in  per- 
sonality organization;  but  most  of  these  remain 
compensated.    A  minority,  disadvantaged  by 
other  (largely  po lygen lea  1 ly  determined)  consti- 
tutional weaknesses,  and  put  on  a  bad  regime  by 
sch i zophrenogen i c  mothers  (most  of  whom  are  them- 
selves schizotypes)   are  thereby  potentiated  in- 
to clinical  schizophrenia. 

(Meehl,  1369) 

D  i scuss  ion 

The  preceding  section  reviews  some  of  the  evidence  concern- 
ing  the  inheritance  of  schizophrenia.     Most  of  the  data  deals  with 
adult  schizophrenia  and  may  not  be  directly  applicable  to  the 
study  of  childhood  psychoses.     Kallmann  and  Roth's  (1956)  investi- 
gation indicates  that  the  same  genetype  (gene-specific  deficiency 
state)    is  operative  in  both  childhood  and  adult  schizophrenia,  but 
the  question  is  far  from  settled.     At  any  rate,   the  preceding  sec- 
tion outlines  some  of  the  issues  and  problems  involved   in  the  inves 
tigation  of  the  genetics  of  psychosis. 

Despite  several  unresolved  controversies  "the  evidence 
clearly  supports  two  conclusions:     (1)    there  is  an  inherited  com- 
ponent   in  schizophrenia,  and  (2)  heredity  alone  cannot  account  for 
schizophrenia,  which  undoubtedly  has  an  environmental  component 
(Buss,   1 966)  . "  Whe ther  the  environmental  component  is  psycho-social 
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or  physical   is  not  clear  at  this  time.     However,  theorists  are  mov- 
ing away  fro<n  the  confining  polemics  of  nature  versus  nurture. 

The  movement  seems  to  be  toward  v/hat  Rosenthal   (1963)  has 
called  a  diathesis-stress  model.     According  to  this  view,  a  consti- 
tutional predisposition  to  the  disorder  is   inherited,  but  an  environ- 
mental stimulus   is  required  to  activate   it.     This  stimulation  may 
or  may  not  occur.     The  d i a t hes i s -s t ress  position  is  attractive 
because  its  case  is  not  prejudiced  by  the  emotion  and  dogma  which 
have  characterized  nature-nurture  arguments .     On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  some  concern  that  the  " i t-takes-both"  position  may  be 
enshrined  before  all   the  evidence  is   in  (see  Rimland,   I969) . 

Th^  following   in  f eren  tial    limits  are  implicit   in  the  pos  t u- 
lation  of  a  specific  etiology  within  the  d i a thes i s -s t ress  frame- 
v/o  r  k . 

(1)  The  etiological   factor  does  not  always  or  even  usually  produce 
menta  I    ill  ness . 

(2)  If   illness  occurs,   the  particular  form  and  content  of  symptoms 
is  not  derivable  by  reference  to  the  specific  etiology  alone, 

3)     The  course  of  the  illness  can  be  materially  influenced  by  pro- 
cedures which  are  not  directed  against  the  specific  etiology. 

(^)     All  persons  who  share  the  specific  etiology  will  not  necessarily 
have  closely  similar  histories,  symptoms,  and  course, 

(5)     The  largest  single  contributor  to  synp tom-va r i ance  is  not 
necessarily  the  specific  etiology. 


(N3ehl,  1969) 
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There  are  many  issues  which  separate  the  adherents  of  the  bio- 
genetic approach  from  their  psychodynamical ly  oriented  colleagues. 
However,  one  issue  is  most  salient:    can  a  behavior  disorder  develop 
in  the  absence  of  an  inherited  disposition? 
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3.     DEVELOPMENTAL  FACTORS 

Over  the  past  thirty  years  Lauretta  Bender  has  seen,  studied 
and  thought  about  many  schizophrenic  children.    She  has  listed  five 
major  influences  on  the  development  of  her  theory  of  childhood 
sch  i  zophren  i  a ; 

(1)  Psychoanalytic  theories  of  personality, 

(2)  Studies   in  Gestalt  psychology, 

(3)  Paul  Schllder's  understanding^of  the  interaction  between  bio- 
logical and  psychological  factors, 

(k)     GeselTs  studies  of  the  embryology  of  behavior, 

(5)     Kallman's  studies  of  genetic  factors  in  schizophrenia. 

In  her  studies  of  schizophrenic  infants.  Bender  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  these  children  retain  all  of  the  early  embryologi- 
cal  features  of  the  fetal   infant  as  described  and  outlined  by 
Gesell   (see  Gesel I .   \3^5)  ^     She  has  observed  the  following  charac- 
teristics  in  the  schizophrenic  child:     inadequate  pulse  and  temper- 
ature control;   labile  vascular  system;  uneven  development  curves; 
uncertain  development  of  sleep,  respiratory,  and  eliminative  pat- 
terns; anal  and  oral  fixations;  and  dominance  of  tonic-neck-reflex 
motility.    These  observations  led  Bender  to  conceive  of  childhood 
schizophrenia  in  terms  of  a  developmental  lag  of  the  biological 
processes.    Specifically,  she  suggests  that  the  behavior  of  the 
schizophrenic  child  evolves  by  maturation  at  an  embryological 
level.    This,   in  turn,  leads  to  anxiety  and  its  concomitant  defense 
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mechan Isms . 


Recently,  Bender  has  reviewed  and  summarized  her  concept  of 
clii  IdhuUd  igthi^aphhenla: 

It  Is  a  total  organlsmic  disorder  of  the  organism 
as  a  whole.     It  Is  Inherited,  according  to  Kallmann's 
dictates,  as  a  vulnerability  and  an  Inability  to 
compensate.     It  Is  characterized  by  a  lag  In  matura- 
tion at  the  embryonic  level  and,  therefore,  carries 
with  It  embryonic  plasticity  In  all  areas  of  bodily 
function,  particularly  that  which  Is  integrated 
by  the  central  nervous  system.    This  plasticity 
means  both  a  lack  of  differentiation  into  patterns 
and  boundaries  of  every  function,  and  a  failure 
of  determination.    The  individual  can  accelerate, 
maturate,  regress,  stand  still  or  move  In  almost 
any  direction  as  he  gets  older  because  this  plas- 
ticity is  retained  throughout  the  Individual's 
1 Ifetlme.     (Bender,  1968) . 

The  etiological  factor  which  is  primary  in  activating  the 
inherited  pre-disposi t ion  to  schizophrenia  Is  a  physiological 
crisis  such  as  anoxia  at  birth,  severe  illness  or  accident,  or 
the  pre-pubertal  and  pubertal  crises .     In  other  words,  the  hereditary 
predisposition  Is  the  necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  for 
the  development  of  schizophrenia. 

Social  and  psychological  factors,  according  to  Bender, 
determine  the  pattern  of  the  psychosis  and  its  defense  mechanisms. 
There  is  a  clear  distinction  here  between  the  cause  of  the  pathol- 
ogy and  the  content  of  the  pathology.    While  the  content  or  pat- 
tern of  the  psychosis  is  determined  by  social-environmental  fac- 
tors, the  cause  of  the  Illness  Is  discussed  in  terms  of  physio- 
logical variables.    Anxiety,  which  arises  as  a  result  of  the  child's 
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inability  to  perceive  reality  and  experience  lucid  patterns*  is 


discussed  in  psychoanalytic  terms: 

Anxiety  is  at  the  core  of  the  problem.     It  calls 
forth  the  defenses.    The  final  clinical  picture 
is  very  much  Influenced  by  the  type  of  defenses  the 
child  has  developed.    The  child  may  be  pseudo- 
neurotic,  pseudo-psychopathic,  autistic  symbiotic. 
These  are  all  defense  mechanisms  and  consequently, 
we  find  in  schizophrenia,  whether  In  a  child  or 
adult,  multiple  forms  which  are  determined  by  the 
Inherited  pattern  of  the  total  organism,  the  in- 
heritance of  degree  or  type  of  schizophrenia 
(which  Is  different  in  different  families),  the 
physiological  crisis  precipitating  the  breakdown 
and  modifying  the  organic  patterning,  the  age  of 
the  Individual,  the  sex,  and  the  social  and  emo- 
tional env  i  ronment  (such  as  the  pa ren  t-ch lid 
re  la  t lonsh  i  p) , 

(Bender,  I968) 

RItvo  and  Ornitz  (1970)  have  also  noted  a  developmental  lag 
in  children  diagnosed  as  autistic,  schizophrenic,  atypical  or 
symbiotic.    They  contend  that  "these  children  almost  always  ha^e 
interruptions,  unevenness ,  and  regressions  in  their  developmental 
course  (Ritvo,  e t  a  1  .  ,  1970)."    This  symptomology  results  frofn  com- 
mon central  nervous  system  disease  probably  involving  the  regulation 
of  the  brain's  filter  systems.    Their  neurophys iolog ic  and  neuro- 
blologrcal  studies  indicate  that  these  children  respond  to  various 
stimuli  like  normal   infants  rather  than  like  the i r' age-ma tched  con- 
trols.    Studies  on  the  REM  sleep  of  autistic  children  denonstrated 
that  they  maintain  an  immature  EEG  sleep  pattern,  similar  to  normal 
infants.     In  addition,   it  appears  that  autistic  children  do  not 
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moduldte  or  handle  incoming  stimuli    in  a  normal  manner,  at  least 
during  REM  sleep.     Their  behavior   is  much  the  same  as   infants  in 
this  respect.     Kennard  (I965)    found  diffuse,   s  I  ow  dys rhy t hm i c 
EEG  patterns   in  his   investigation  of  psychotic  children.     This  pat 
tt-rn  is  often  described  as   immature  rather  than  clearly  abnormal. 

Fowle  {1968}  examined  the  leukocytes  (v/hite  blood  cells)  of 
a  group  of  psychotic  children  and  normal  controls.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  she  was  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  child  was 
p«:>vchotic  or  normal  from  the  blood  sample.  The  leukocytes  of  the 
psychotic  group  v/ere  not  qualitatively  abnormal,  but  only  develop- 
mentally  abnormal.  Consequently,  Fowle  concluded  that  they  might 
reflect,   in  part,  a  disorder  of  maturation. 

Ritvo  and  Ornitz  (l970)  have  begun  pilot  studies  to  develop 
normative  data  on  blood  serotonin  and  platelet  levels   in  normals 
and  autists.     Their  preliminary  findings  suggest  rhat  the  autistic 
children  have  a  significantly  higher  number  of  platelets.     In  the 
course  of  development,  normal    infants  have  high   levels  which  de- 
crease as  the  child  grows  older.     "The  autistic  children  with 
high  levels  are  similar   to  the  normal    infant."     (Ritvo  and  Ornitz, 
1970) . 

From  their  clinical   overview  of   the  disturbances    involved  in 
the  childhood  psychoses,  Ritvo,  e t  a  1 .  suspect   the  involvement  of 
organic  f^jctors. 
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This  ideo  is  supported  clinically  by  the  fact  that 
these  children  are  found  all  over  the  world.  Within 
this  country  it  has  been  shown  that  they  come  from 
all  socio-economic  and  ethnic  backgrounds  and  have 
all  psychological   types  of  parents.     If  this  hypo- 
thesis were  true,  one  could  then  understand  their 
ego-pathology  (difficulty  relating  to  people  and 
language  development)  as  stemming  from  the  organic 
pathology  and  explain  the  failure  of  psychological 
therapies,   i.e.,  psychotherapy  and  operant  condi- 
tioning, to  alter  the  natural  course  of  the  ill- 
ness . 

*  (Ri tvo.  et  al , ,  1970) 

They  assume  that  the  organic  pathology  responsible  for  the 
maturat iona 1    lag    must  be  quite  subtle;   it  has  avoided  detection 
by  the  rou tine  tests.     Because  the  symptomo logy  fluctuates,  they 
postulate  the  involvement  of  the  regulation  circuits  of  the  centr 
ne  rvous  sys  tem. 
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^.     AROUSAL  FACTORS 

Carlson  and  Desiaurlers  also  drscass  early  fnfantite  autism 
in  terms  of  developmental   lag.     They  have  been  "led  to  view  the 
condition  of  early   infantile  autism  as  one  of  a  failure  to  develop 
rather  than  as  an  instance  of  abnormal  development;   I.e.  as  a 
developmental  arrest  rather  than  as  a  defensive  or  regressive 
behavior  in  the  face  of  a  destructive  environment   (Carlson,  I967)." 
A  central  assumption  of  their  work   is  that  early  infantile  autism 
represents  a  case  of  severe  sensory  and  emotional  deprivation. 
Unsatisfied  with  the  psychodynam i c  explanation  for  this  deprivation 
they  postulated  "within  the  child  an  internal  barrier  to  normal 
levels  of  sensory  and  affective  receptivity  (Carlson,  I967)." 

To  account  for  this   internally  imposed  barrier  they  concep- 
tualized two  reciprocally  related  arousal  systems.  Functionally 
System  I  acts  as  the  activation-drive-energy-response  system.  Sys- 
tem M    involves  the  neu ro-mechan i sm  of  reward,    incentive,  motiva- 
tion, and  affects   (  pleasure,  pain,  etc.)     in  the  normal  child. 
System  I  and  System  II  are  arranged   in  a  state  of  dynamic  equilib- 
rium; each  suppresses  the  activity  of  the  other.     A  new  stimulus 
activates  System  I   and  responses  are  emitted-     As  a  consequence  of 
a  reward,  System  II    is  activated  and   Its  arousal  dampens  or  reduces 
System  I  activity.     "Therefore,   in  a  typical  animal   learning  system, 
the  response  is   learned  because  the  drive  that  produced  the  response 
is  suppressed  by  the  effect  of  the  ^oward.     One  could  then  define 
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reinforcement  as  that  which  suppresses  the  systen  which  gives 
energy  to  the  response   (Car)son,  ^?67)." 

The  autistic  child's  arousal  systems  are  in  a  state  of  im- 
balance fron  the  time  of  birth  and  "this   imbalance  exists   in  the 
direction  of  a  sustained  ascendancy  of  System  I,   the  drive-energy 
sys  t en ,  over  System  11,   the  affective-incent  i  ve- reward  sys  tem 
(Carlson,    I967)."  Consequently,  while  the  autistic  child   is  capable 
of  a  t  tend  i  ng  to  s  t  i  ^'U  1  i  he   is  a  Imos  t   incapable  of  establish!  ng 
assoc  i  a  t  i  ons  be  tween  responses  and  rewards .     S  i  nce  Sys  tem  II  does 
not  suppress  the  activity  of  System  I,   these  assoc tat  ions  are  not 
establish ed  or  con so lidated.     Thus,   the  majority  of  stimuli   in  the 
autist's  wo rid  rema  in  novel   to  him.     Appropriate  responses  are  not 
1  earned . 


Activity 
Leve  1 


Sys  tern 


Sy^  tem  II 


Res  ponse 


System  I  I 


Re  i  nforcemen t 


f^i^ure    1.      Balar^ced  f  unct  i  on  i  nq- ipprop  r  i  a  te  reversal   of  system  ascen- 
•:ancy.     '"adapted  from  Deslauricrs  and  Carlson,  I969. 
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Such  a  condition  would  not  only  account  for   the  lack 
of  affective  content   in  the  autistic  child  but  also 
for  this  apparent   inability  to  learn,   to  remember, 
to  associate  present  experience  with  past  events, 
hib  highly  Stereotyped,  perseverat ive,  limited, 
self-stimulatory  behaviors  and  his  Insistence  on 
the  preservation  of  sameness  since  little  if  any 
experience  in  his   life  has  acquired  meaning. 

(Oeslauriers  and  Carlson,  I969) 
Autistic  children,  according  to  Carlson  and  Oeslauriers,  do 
learn  or  acquire  associations  under  two  conditions: 

(1)  With  excessive  repetition  ( re i nf orcenen t  of  the  stimulus  con- 
s te 1 1  a t  ions )  . 

(2)  When  the  stimulus  constellation  is  reinforced  in  an  unusually 
strong  affective  climate. 

Under  these  conditions.  System  II  may  be  able  to  suppress  System  I 
enough  to  enabie   learning   to  occur. 

Hutt,  ot  al_.  have  also  discussed  the  stereotypies  (bizarre  and 
stereotyped  behavior  s'jch  as  hand-flapping,   twirling,  etc.)  of 
autistic  children  without  an  arousal  context.     They  hypothesize  that 
these  behaviors  are  biological  safety  devices  which  serve  to  pre- 
vent further  sensory   input.     In  effect,   the  child   is  protecting 
himself  from  the  deleterious  effect  of  excessive  e,<ciration. 
There   Is  some  experimental  evidence  to  support  the  suggestion  that 
stereotypies  are  a  functional  mechanism.     In  an  "empty  room,  where 
sensory  input   is  at  a  minimum,   level  of  stereotypies   is   low  and  EEG 
shows  reLitively   little  desynchron i za t ion ;  as  stimuli  are  intro- 
duced, stereotypy   increases  as  does  the  amount  of   low  voltage,  irreg- 
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v\ar  rhyihn  in  the  EEG     (Hutt,  e  t  a  i  .  ,   I965)."     (The  desyncnron  ized 
EEG  is  thought  to  be  a  manifestation  of  increased  e 1 ec t rocor t i ca 1 
boribarcJr-.ent  fron  the   reticular  system,    i.e.,  an   indication  of  high 
arousal.}     Hutt,  e  t  a  I ,  have  also  related  the  characteristic  gaze- 
aversion  of  £utists  to  physiological  and  behavioral  arousal, 
°bychodynami c  theorists  have  focused  on  the  symbolic  significance 

gaze^avers ion  (turning  away  from  the  world) .     Hutt  and  his  col- 
leagues have  focused  on  the  biological    implications  of  the  phenom- 
enon .     Gaze  fixation,    looking  directly  at  another  person,    is  under- 
stood to  be  an  arousing  phenomenon.     Hutt  suggests  that  autists 
are  already  in  a  state  of  high  physiological  arousal.     The  autist's 
gaze-aversion  is  an  attempt   to  reduce  arou«=al. 

In  an  experiment  which  has  been  widely  interpreted  as  sup- 
porting psychodynam i c  concepts  of  autism,  autistic  and  non-autistic 
children  were  placed   in  a  room  with  five  faces  fixed  on  stands.  The 
faces  were:     (I)   smiling,   (2)   unhappy,  (3)  blank,   (h)  monkey,  (5) 
dog.     The  autistic  children  spent  the  greatest  percentage  of  time 
gazing  at  the  dog;  gazing  time  decreased  5-^-3''2-l.     Most  of  their 
tine,  however,  was  spent  with  environmental  stimuli    (doorknobs,  etc.) 
Non-autists  used  their  time  to  look  at  (in  decre'asing  order)  1-5- 
2-^-3.     Hutt,  et  al.  concluded  that  the  smiling  face  evoked  the 
s  t  ronges  t  avo  i  dance  rcac  t  i  on ,   probab ly  because  this  comb  i  na  t  ion  of 
features  has  been  most  closely  associated  with  approach  and  with 
social  demands   leading  to  arousal. 
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In  another  experinent,  Hutt,  et  al .  put  autistic  children  in 
a  roon  with  non-autistic  children  and  toys.     The  autrsts  were  never 
attacked  for  their  toys,  despite  the  fact  that,  to  a  naive  obser- 
ver,  tney  appeared  to  be  easy  targets.     Here,  gaze-aversion  is 
nke.>'-r:  ro  a  behavior  pattern  of  the  herring-gull  which  Tinbergen 

.en  c-'  ^'Dc  ieasement  postures,"     ft  nay  be  that  the  autists' 
g:.- .  ,.on  inhibited  any  aggressive  or  threatening  behavior 

••    .  idrr  of  the  non-autists   in  this  experiment   (Hutt  and 
•  I,    '3^6)  . 

-luch  evidence  from  animal  studies  indicates 

hat  behavior  withdrawal  and  stereotyped 
.ehavior  occur  in  states  of  high  arousal.  It 
has  been  suggested  that   in  these  autistic  chil- 
dren,  too,  and  in  particular  those  who  engage 
n  stereotypies,   the  non-specific  activity  of 
he  ascending  reticular  system  is  at  a  chron- 
rally  high  level,  perhaps  due  to  some  bio- 
chemical -me tabo lie  lesion. 

(Hutt,  e:  al . ,  1965) 


(il 
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5.     PERCEPTUAL  FACTORS 

Ornitz  and  Ritvo  (I968)  have  described  a  single  disease  pro- 
cess common  to  early  frfantile  autism,  symbiotic  psychosis,  child- 
hood schizophrenia,  the  atypical  child,  and  pseudo  or  primary  re- 
tardation (see  Pig.  2) . 

They  note  that  the  b-*havior  of  the  autistic  infant  suggests 
that  he  is  getting  too  little  or  too  much  input  from  the  environ- 
ment.    They  feel   that  this  factor  is  associated  with  the  autistic 
child's  faTljre  to  distinguish  between  himself  and  the  outside 
world  and  the  absence  or  lag  in  the  development  of  imiliitive 
behavior.     These  three  characteristics  are  explained  by  the  autist*s 
inability  to  maintain  constancy  of  perceptron. 

Thus,   identical  percepts  from  the  environment  are 
ndt  experienced  the  same  each  time.     This  is  due, 
we  further  postulate,  to  an  underlying  failure 
of  homeostatrc  regulation  in  the  central  nervous 
system  so  that  environmental  stimuli  are  either 
not  adequately  modulated  or  are  unevenly  amplified. 
This  postulated  failure  to  maintain  perceptual 
constancy  results  in  a  random  underloading  of 
the  centra  1  nervous  system, 

(Ritvo  and  Ornitz,  I969) 

Early  infantile  autism  as  described  by  Ornitz  and  Ritvo  is 
characterized  by  five  subclusters  of  symptoms:     1)  disturbances  of 
perception,  2)  disturbances  of  motor  behavior,  3)  disturbances  of 
relating,  U)  disturbances  of  language  and  5)  disturbances  of  develop- 
mental  rate  and  sequence       (Ornitz  and  Ritvo,   I969) .     Ornitz  sug- 
gests that  disturbances  of  perception  are  fundamental   to  the  other 
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aspects  of  the  disease.     He  supports  this  contention  oy  offering 
clinical  and  autobiographical  accounts,  and  psychological,  psycho- 
physical and  neurophys iolog ica 1  studies  which   indicate  that  sensory 
changes  precede  other  synptons   in  the  development  of  a  psychosis. 
Later  symptoms,    like  hallucinations  and  delusions,  are  thought  to 
be  derived  fron  earWer  sensory  changes.     "These  sensory  changes 
are  elenental,   involving  the  basic  units  of  sensory  intensity, 
pitch  or  equilibrium,  and  more  than  one  sensory  modality  is  in- 
volved   (Orni  tz  ,   1969) . " 

In  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  cause  of  the  path- 
ology and  the  content  of  the  pathology,  Ornitz  makes  the  follov«nng 
s  ta temen  t : 

There  are  indeed  major  differences  between  a  mute 
or  echolalic  and  completely  detached  autistic  child 
...and  an  actively  hallucinating  schizophrenic 
adult.     The  argument  of  this  paper  is  that  these 
differences  represent  secondary  manifestations  of 
the  disease  pr  :cess  and  are  determined  In  part  by 
the  developmental  and  maturational   level  of  the 
patient  during  the  time  that  the  breakdown  of  homeo- 
static  regulation  of  sensory  input  is  active. 

(Ornitz.  1969) 

At  times,   the  bizarre  behavior  of  autistic  children  (hand- 
flapping,  whirling,  finger  fluttering,  excited  reactions  to  spin- 
ning objects)   reflects  hyperexc i ta t ion .     At  other  times,  prolonged 
immobility  and  non- respons i venes s  to  external  stimulation,  reflects 
an  over- Inh ib i tory  state.     Ornitz  attributes  these  behaviors  to 
the  physiological  disequilibrium  between  faciliatory  and  inhibi- 
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lory  Systems  which  regelate  sensory  input.  This,  in  turn,  inter- 
feres with  the  child's  capacity  to  maintain  perceptual  constancy, 
"These  sy-^pto^s  ^ay  secondarily  serve  as  foci  for  the  development 
of  biz-are  or  psychotic  fantasies,  How-ever,  neither  a  'need'  for 
se)^'5tirr.;|atiQn  nor  the  child's  fantasy  life  explains  the  original 
developnent  or  sustained  activity  level  of  these  symptons  (Orn i tz 
^nd   P  t  t  vo.    1969)  .  " 

In  another  paoer.  Ornitz  suggests  that  beyond   its  simple 
effects  01    oqui  I  Ibriurr  .   the  vestibular  system  has  a  profound  influ« 
ence  on  :he  nediation  of  vestibular   input,  general  sensory  Input, 
dnd  nolor  output.     Motion,   therefore,  may  induce  unpleasant  per- 
ceptual distortions.     In  order  to  avoid  these  subjective  changes 
the  individjo!  rnay  limit  his  novenents.     Catatonic  immob i I i ty  may 
develop.     "Perceptual  distortions  rapidly  become   incorporated  into 
paranoid  delusional  experience  and  they  are  elaborated  and  commun- 
icated  in  a  way  that  often  does  not  make  their  perceptual  origin 
obvious  or  convincing    (Ornitz,    1970)."  i- 

McGhfe  and  Chapman  (196!)    interviewed  26  early  schizophrenics 
in  order  to  explore  the  nature  of  these  perceptual  distortions. 
They  have  recorded  the  cat  tents'   descriptions  of  the  sensory  changes 
which  occur   in  the  early  stages  of  psychosis: 

(1)     Disturbances   In  the  process  of  attention:     'Everything  seems 

to  grip  ny  attention  although   I   arr)  not  particularly  interested 
in  anything.     I  an  speaking  to  you  just  now  but   I   can  hear 
noi-^er,  going  on  next  door  and   in  the  corridor.      !    find  it 
c^rfficult   to  shut   these  out  and   it  makes   it  more  difficult 
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for  -^e  to  concentrate  on  what   I   an  saying  to  you.     O-'ten  the 
silliest   things  going  on  see^i  to  interest  ne .     That's  not 
ever  t^^je;    they  don't   interest  '^e ,  but   I   find  myself  attend- 
ing to  then  and  wasting  ai  lot  of  tine  this  way.     1   know  that 
sounds    like   Faziness  but    it's  not  really.* 

(2;    Disturbances    in  the  process  of  perception; 

■3  )     Sensory  qua  I  i  ty 

'Colours  seen  to  be  brighter  now,  almost  as   if  they  are  ]unin- 
ous.     When    I    look  around  me   it's    like  a  luminous  painting. 
I'n  not  sure  if  things  are  solid  until    I    touch  the^n.' 

b)     Perception  of  speech 

•1^   r*^ere  are  three  or  four  people    talking  at  one  time   1  can't 
take   it   in.     I  would  not  be  able  to  hear  what   they  are  saying 
proper  IV  and   I  would  get   the  one  nixed  up  with   the  other.  To 
me  it's  Just   Kike  a  babble--a  noise  that  goes   right  throi'gh 
me .  ' 

c )     Perception  and  movement 

'When   I  nove  quickly   rt*s  a  strain  on  me.     Things  go  too 
quickly  for  my  mind.     They  get  blurred  and  it's  like 
being  blind.     It's  as   if  you  were  seeing  a  picture  one 
moment  and  another  picture  the  next.     I  just  stop  and 
watch  my  feet.     Everything   is  a  If   right    if   I   stop,  but 
if  I    Starr  moving  ag^in  I    lose  control.' 

(McGhie  and  Chapman,  I96I) 
The  authors  suggest  that  the  disturbances  of  perception  and 
thinking   in  early  schizophrenia   results   from  a   loss  of  attention 
control.     Zor-e  of   the  bizarre  and  ostensibly  meaningless  behaviors 


of   schizophrenia  may,    in   fact,  be  adaptive.     The  patient  who  cl 
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his  eves  and  stuffs  things  in  his  ears  nay  be  protecting  himself 
t  r^y^i   disturbing    :>  t  i  n  j  ;  i  . 

Po-^Cf-p  f  ja  1   d  i  5  tor  t  ions    In   the  f  orn  of  unusua  1   sens  i  t  i  v  t  t  i  es 
in  several   sensory  nodal  it ic^  have  been  studied  by  Bergman  and 
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tbcalona  ' ) 3^9 »  •    All  five  of  the  children  reported  by  the  authors 
as  having  unusual  ser.5 i t i v I t i es  later  developed  chfldhood  psychosis. 
Bergr.on  and  Escalone  propose  that  t'ie  psychoses  developed  because 
the  children's  biological  equipment  offered  fnsufficient  protection 
^rorn  external  stirr.uli;  consequently,  the  children  were  forced  to 
Drenaturely  organize  an  ego  to  meet  the  emergency.     Psychotic  mani- 
resretfo-s  set   in  when  this  pre.-nature  ego  breaks  aown,  possibly 
as  f^e  consequence        a  trauma. 
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6.     NEUROLOGICAL  FACTORS 
Cnilor...  ..ith  ninl^al  brain  injury  have  been  described  as 
erratic,  enotionany  o.er- reac  1 1  ve  ,  hyperkinetic,    i^.pulsive.  dis- 
tractible.  apd  explosive.     Our  assumptions  regarding  the  et?ology 
of  this  behavior  obviously  deternine.   in  part,  our  understanding 
o-    the  Chi  la.     Fra.  the  biogenetic  perspective,   the  child's  erratic 
behavior  .ay  be  ^,ore  apparent   than  real.     That   is.  a  perceptual 
^i'-t-rbonce  resulting  fror.  neurological  dysfunction  mav  place 
tne  Child   W   a  genuinely   'different  world,'   what  seenis   like  aim- 
less behavior  ^ay  be  a  response  to  stimuli  which  are  compelling 
to  tne  Child.     These  assumptions  lead  to  certain  approaches  to 
the  Child  and  to  h,s  treatment;  psychogenic  assL^pt ior.s  may  lead 
ro  different  plans       (Kurlander  and  Colodny,    I965) . 

The  syndrome  of  minimal  brain  dysfunction  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of   increasing  controversy.     Simply  stated,   the  controversy  is 
this:     em^nnental.sts  of  various  persuasions  claim  that  neurotic 
and/or  disturbed  .h'ldren  are  inaccurately  labelled  "bra  in- i njured" 
Children,  while  those  sympathetic  to  a  biologic^^l  perspective 
argue  that  ma  .y  children  labeled  "emotionally  disturbed"  are  in 
f.ct  neurologically   Impaired.     The  debate  is  complicated  and  per- 
Petuared  by  the  fact   that  a  diagnosis  of  minimal  brain  dysfunction 

generally  nade  on  the  basis  of  behavioral  evidence  rather  than 
"hard"  nourrj  j  ofj ;  c-i  I  data. 

The  diagnosis  of  minimal  brain  injury  is  based  on  an  analogy; 
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We  sort  the  group  of  Individuals  v/ho  behave  in 
a  certain  fashion.     The  vast  majority  of  these  indi- 
viduals will  display  definite  signs  of  brain  in- 
jury.    About  the  few  remaining  we  do  not  know  one 
way  or  the  other.     (t  would  seem  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  assuming  the  factor  which  is  causative 
in  the  few  remaining,  especially  in  view  uf  the 
fact   that  the  common  neurological  examination  is 
known  not  to  be  infallible, 

(Strauss  and  Kephart,  1955) 

Strauss  and  Lehtinen  pioneered  much  of  the  work  in  this  area. 
Their  remarks  provide  an  appropriate  preface  for  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  the  minimally  b ra i n- i nj u red  child: 

We  shall  follow  in  this  discussion  a  neuro- 
logical viewpoint,  being  aware  that  other 
interpretations  are  just  as  possible  and 
that  we  consider  this  factor  the  outstand 
inr  one  in  understanding  our  methods  of  treat- 
ies:-     c-/n'1  re-education  of  thr  b  ra  i  n- i  nj  u  red 

'  Md.     We  shall  describe  here  only  criose 
'.of:'/ior  manifestations  which  we  consider  the 
result  of  brain  damage.     We  do  not  mean  by 
this   to  imply  that  the  b ra i n- i nj u red  child 
is   immune  to  the  effects  of   inadequate  en- 
vironment or  that  a!!  abnormal  behavior 
symptoms  are  the  result  of  destruction  in 
the  brain.     We  wisf)  simply  to  emphasize  that 
many  overt  behavior  signs--ln  most  cases  the 
most  disturbing  kind  of  behavior--of  brain- 
injured  children  should  be  interpreted  as 
the  outcome  of  brain-damage.     All   too  often, 
we  have  seen  the  behavioral  disturbances  of 
brain   injured  children  attributed  to  environ- 
mental circumstances,   i,e,,  diagnosed  as  of 
psychogenic  or  neurotic  origin,  with  conse- 
quently unsuccessful  attempts  at  treatment. 

(Strauss  and  Lehtinen,  19^7) 

Strauss  and  Lehtinen's  interpretation  oF  the  behavior  of 
bra  in- Injured  children  follows  from  their  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  the  new  brain  and  the  old  brain  (extra- 
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pyrat-^;  'al  system)  .     The  old  brain  contains  cell  structures  which 
regulate  emotions  and  expressive  movements.     In  the  course  of 
neurological  development,  the  new  brain  becomes  an  inhibiting 
influence  on  the  old  brain.     If  the  inhibiting  effect  of  the  new 
brain  \s  impaired,   the  old  brain  acts  unchecked.     The  excesses  of 
emotional   reaction  and  hyperactivity  of  the  brain-injured  child 
are  the  result  of  such  an  impairment. 

Strauss  and  Lehtinen  adopted  W.  B.  Cannon's  neurophyslo- 
logical   theory  to  interpret  the  psychomotor    disturbances  of  brain- 
injured  children.     According  to  Cannon's  theory,  emotion  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  thalamus  (a  ganglion-cell  center  in  the  extra-pyramidal 
system).     They  quote  Cannon  to  offer  an  explanation  of  th^  impul- 
sive behavioc  of  the  b  ra  i-n- i  nj  u  red  child: 

Powerful    impulses  originating   in  a  region  of  the 
brain  not  associated  with  cognitive  consciousness 
and  arousing,   therefore,    in  an  obSi^ure  and  unrelated 
manner  the  strong  feelings  of  emotional  excitement 
explain  the  sense  of  being  seized,  possessed,  or  being 
controlled  by  an  outside  force  and  made  to  act 
without  weighing  of  the  consequences. 

(Strauss  and  Lehtinen.  19^7) 

Another  major   influence  on  Strauss,  which  becomes  more  evi- 
dent in  his  later  work  (Strauss  and  Kephart,   1955)    is  Gestalt 
^^^Q^y-     T^^s,   the  behavior  of  brain-injured  children  is  related 
to  their   inability  to  adequately  combine  parts   into  wholes  and  the 
concomitant  tendency  to  respond  to  details  rather  than  wholes. 
Because  of  the  deficit,  a  specific  stimulus  tends  to  stand  out  and 
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gaini  strength  through  not  being   integrated  with  the  total  stimu- 
lus configuration.     Consequently,   the  bra i i njured  child  may 
respond  explosively  to  a  stimulus  that  is  not  apparent  to  the 
people  ciround  hini.     The  lack  of  structure  in  his  perceptual  field 
increases  the  relative  intensity  of  extraneous  stimulation,  reduces 
the  drive  of  goa 1 -d i reeled  activity,  and  increases  d i s t ract i b i 1 i ty . 
The  child's  "-esponses  are  intense  (d  I  s  i  nh  i  b  i  ted)   because  he  makes 
fewer  ron-overt  responses  than  the  normal   individual;   the  energy 
normally  released  through  these  responses   is  stored,  increasing 
the  intensity  of  the  overt  responses. 

In  an  epidemiological  study,  Graham  and  Rutter  (1968)  investi- 
gated Che  association  between  organic  brain  dysfunction  and  psychi- 
atric disorders  using  all  of  the  school-age  residents  on  the  Isle 
of  Wright  as  subjects  (N  =  11,865).     They  compared  the   incidence  of 
psych  it-i  r  r  i  c  disorders   in  four  groups: 

(1)  Children  with  epilepsy  or  with  lesions  above  the  brain  stem 
(e.g.  cerebra 1  pa  1  sy)  , 

(2)  A  random  sample  of  the  general  population, 

(3)  Children  with  lesionS  below  the  brain  stem  (e.g.  muscular 
dys  t  rophy) , 

m)     Children  with  chronic  physical  handicaps  not  involving  the 
nervous  system  (e.g.   heart  disease). 

They  found  five  times  more  psychiatric  disorders   in  Group  I 
child.' en  than  in  the  general  population,  and  three  times  m^re  than 
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in  Group  k  children.     They  concluded  that  the  high  rate  of  psy- 
chiatric disorders   in  the  neu ro-ep i 1 ep t i c  children  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  presence  of  organic  brain  dysfunction.  Educational, 
socio-fami 1 ial  ,  etc.   factors  were  operative  only  to  the  extent 
that   they  determined  the  type  and  content  of  the  psychiatric  dis- 
turbance. 

The  use  of  a  comparison  group  A  enabled  Graham  and  Rutter 
to  conclude  that  organic  brain  damage  is  a  primary  rather  than 
secondary  etiological   factor.        a t  is,   the  psychiatric  disturbance 
is  more  than  the  child's  reaction  to  a  physical  handicap. 

In  another  epidemiological   study,  data  was  gathered  on  all 
children,  born  in   19^0  or  after  who  were  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Special  Services   in  the  Baltimore  School  System  (Pasamanick, 
195^).     Presumably,  children  referred  to  this  agency  were  chil- 
dren with  behavior  disorders.     Hospital   records  for  8l6  of  these 
children  were  sought  and  compared  with  a  control  group.     They  only 
considered  children  with  IQ's  above  80 .     Forty  per  cent  of  the 
experimental  group  were  described  as  confused,  disorganized,  and 
hyperactive.     The  results  (p  <  .05)    indicated  three  times  as  much 
prematurity  ana  one-third  more  of  the  various  complications  of 
pregnancy  and  delivery  (factors  correlated  with  brain  injury)  occurred 
in  the  experimental  group. 

Ucko  (1965)  compared  29  boys  with  a  history  of  neonatal 
anoxia  with  29  controls.     He  found  that  the  asphyxiated  children 
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^jere  Tiuch  more  difficult  to  manage  because  they  were  significantly 
more  reactive  tenperamenta 1 1 y .     This  was  especially  evident  in  their 
responses  to  frustration,  enjoyable  events,  and  changes   in  routine. 

Other  Investigators  have  focused  on  the  incidence  and  nature 
of  neurological   abnormalities   in  psychotic  populations.  Goldfarb 
(1961)   found  the  following  minor  neurological  abnormalities   in  chil- 
dren diagnosed  as  psychotic:     hypoton-ia,  whirling,  disturbances  of 
body  sche.^a,  and  abnormal   righting  and  postural   responses.  Hypo- 
nr  hypertonia  and  clumsiness  were  found  in  AO  per  cent  of  the  psy- 
chotic children  studied  by  Eaton  and  Menolescino  (I966).  Hinton 
(1963)   found  the  same  ninor  neurological  abnormalities   in  56  per  cent 
of  his  group.     Cittelman  and  Birch  (I967)  found  neurological  abnormal- 
ities  (epilepsy,  abnormal  EEG,  chore f form  movement s ,  pathological 
reflexes,  nyoc 1  on i c i je rk i ng )    in  I9  per  cent  of  the  97  psychotic  chil- 
dren thev  studied.     Sterotypies   (ostensibly  meaningless  gestures  or 
f^overr^ents  which  are  constantly  repeated)  are  a  frequently  noted 
motor  abnormality  of  psychotic  children   (Green,   I967;   Lebowi tz  et  al , 
I96I;  Ri  tvo  et  al ,   1968;  Sorosky  et  al ,  I968). 

Gutter's  studies  have  indicated  that  childhood  psychosis  is 
frequently  associated  with  mental  subnormality  and  organic  disease 
of  th^  brain   (Rutter,   1965).     Rutter  contends  that  the  intellectual 
impairr^nt  of  autistic  children  is  not  a  case  of  "pseudo- feeble- 
mindedness" due  to  social  withdrawal,  but  "real"  retardation. 
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Rutter   f'ji  lowed  up  the  Ccises  of  63  prepuf -scent  children  who 
receiver^  the  uneauivucal  diagnosis  of  child  psychosis  at  the 
Maud  ley  Hospital  between   I950  and   1958.     When  these  children  first 
attended  the  clinic,  approximately  AO  per  cent  scored  below  IQ  50 , 
the  same  nurriDer  between   IQ  50  and  8O ,  and  approximately  20  per 
cent  scored  above  this   level.     At   follow-up  it  was  evident  thrit 
the  bright  children  got  brighter  and  the  dull,  duller.     Nine  chi'l- 
dren  were  no  longer  autistic  at   the  time  of  follow-up:      in  no  case 
was    loss  of  autism  associated  with  a  rise  in   IQ.     "This  must  be 
regarded  as  strong  evidence  that  the  subnormal ity   is  not  secondary 
to  autism.     It   is  more   likely  that   the   IQ  is   low  because  of 
'organic'   brain  dysfunction  and   thac  whatever  abnormality  of  the 
brain   leads  to  the  autism  also  leads  to  the  low  IQ  (Putter,  1965)." 

Sixteen  of  tt\e  children   in   this  study  had  abnormalities  of 
fhe  central  nervous  system  when  on  1 y  s t r i ngen t  criteria  were  used. 
Fifteen  of   these  were  epileptic.     Only  during  the  follow-up 
period  did  ten  of  uhese  children  begin  to  have  fits.     For  another 
13  ch i 1 d ren the  evidence  strongly  suggested  brain  damage.  Only 
one  child  had  normally  developed  speech.     Even  at   follow-up,  only 
half  of  the  children  had  speech. 

Of  the  speaking  children,    three-quarters  exhibited  echo! alia. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  children  spoke  of  themselves  as  "you"  or 
"ho"  and  refvrrr-d   to  other  people  as  "1".     With  one  exception,  all 
rhe  children  who  reversed  pronouns  wore  also  echolalic.      "It  seems 
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more  pars imon ious  to  regard  the  abnormality,  at  least  usually,  as 

another  aspect  of  echolalla,  rather  than  add  a  doubtful,  and  very 

i  nferent  ia  1  concept    {Rutter ,   1965  ,  p . 52  3) - "    The  inferent  i  al 

concept  referred  to  Is  the  psychodynam I c  hypothesis  concerning 

the  child's  confusion  about  his  Identity,     Rutter  concludes  that 

ch I  1 d hood  psychos  I s : 

is  a  disorder  which  Is  usually  associated  with 
receptive  and  executive  speech  defects.    These  are 
often,  but  not  always,  part  of  a  more  general 
organic  damage  to  the  brain.     Other  disorders 
of  perception  are  probably  Important  In  some 
children.     Psychosis  Is  not  primarily  emotional 
in  origin  and  psychogenic  factors  usually  play 
only  a  secondary  role  !n  the  development  of  the 
cond  i  1 1  on . 

(Rutter,  1965) 

Rimland  has  proposed  that  early  infantile  autism  is  the  result 
of  G  n'iurological  dysfunction.     Like  Carlson,  Rimland  contends 
that  autism  is  characterized  by  the  child's  Inability  to  relate 
new  stimuli   to  remembered  exper lence-^a  fonction  which  is  basic  to 
all  cognition  (Rimland,  I96A) ,    As  a  result,  the  child  is  virtually 
divested  of  the  means  for  deriving  meaning  from  his  experience. 
Stimuli  entering  the  brain  are  not  sorted,  segregated,  redistributed 
or  Integrated  with  prior  or  subsequent  Input,     Rimland  Suspects 
that  an  impairment  of  the  reticular  formation  of  the  brain  stem 
is  responsible  for  the  cognitive  dysfunction, 

RimlanJ  lists  several  points  which,   taken  collectively,  indi- 
cate a  biological  basis  for  Infantile  autism, 
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(1)  Some  clearly  autistic  children  are  born  of  parents  who  do 
not  fit  the  autistic  parent  personality  pattern. 

(2)  Parents  who  do  fit  the  description  of  the  supposedly  patho- 
genic parent  almost  invariably  have  normal,  non-autistic 

ch  i  1  dren  . 

(3)  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  siblings  of  autistic  children 
are  norma  1  . 

(U)     Autistic  children  are  behaviorally  unusual  ^rom  the  moment  of 
birth. 

(5)     There  is  a  consistent  ratio  of  three  or  four  boys  to  one  girl. 
^6)     Virtually  all  cases  of  twins  reported   in  the  literature  have 
been  identical  with  both  twins  afflicted, 

(7)  Autism  can  occur  or  be  closely  simulated  in  children  with 
knov;n  organic  brain  damage, 

(8)  The  symptomology  is  highly  unique  and  specific, 

(9)  Ther.-  is  an  absence  of  gradations  of  infantile  autism  which 
would  create  "blends"  from  normal   to  severely  afflicted, 

(Rimland,  196^) 

While  Rimland  does  postulate  the  reticular  formation  as  the 
'reus  of  neurological  dysfunction,  his  primary  hypothes i s--that 
infantile  autism  is  biologically  determined--does  noc  depend  on 
pinpointing  the  site. of  damage.     His  examination  of  the  evidence 
for  the  psychogenes is  of  autism  focuses  on  the  inadequacy  and/cr 
ambiguity  of  this  data.     For  example,  while  the  stereotyped,  patho- 
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genie,  parenial  personality  (cold,    intellectual,  etc)   has  been 
u^ed  t.o  corrcborate  psychodynam i c  notions,   it  may  be  that  the 
child's  and  parent's  behavior  are  related  to  consequences  of  the 
same  genetic  factor.     Because  autists  can  speak  under  3mergency 
conditions,  psychodynan i c  clinicians   infer   'voluntary'  mutlsn. 
However,  since  adrenaline  affpcts  the  reticular  formation,  a  bio- 
logical   Interpretation  is  olso  plausible. 

GoMfarb's  theory  of  childhood  schizophrenia   (I96I)  includes 
both  biological  and  soc io-env i ronmenta 1  variables  as  causal  fac- 
tors.   He  presents  a  theoretical  continuum  based  on  the  assumption 
that  somatic  inadequacies  { neu ro-phy s i o log i ca 1 )  are  the  primary 
basis  for  schizophrenia   in  some  cases,  while  in  others  the  child's 
family  experience  is  the  critical  etiological  factor. 


SomaMc    inadequacies  within 
child  are  prirriary  etiological 
factors 


Disturbances   in  child's  family 
experience  are  prinnary  etio- 
logical factor   


<- 


(organic  dan,  gp  Increasing) 


(devi.int  fanily  atmosphere  increasing)  _^ 

Figure  3.     Goldfarb's  theoretical  continuum- 
The  result,   in  either  case,   is  an  impairment   in  personal 
identity  related  to  ego  deficits  at  all   levels  (receptive,  integra- 
tive, and  executive).     According  to  Goldfarb,  the  ego  preserves 
persona)    identity  and  continuity   in   the  face  of  a  perpe'.ually 
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shifting  internal  and  external  environment.     His  formulation,  in 
this  respect,   is  similar  to  Ornitz's  construct  of  perceptual  incon 
s  t ancy . 

Whether  somatic  inadequacies  or  deviant  family  experiences 

lead  to  impaired  ego  function  is  of  little  consequence.     The  inter 

action  cycle    which  follows,   (the  precursor  to  childhood  schizo- 

phrenia),   is  the  sarre: 

As  cyclical,  reverberating  interplay  between  the 
causes  and  consequences  is  postulated  in  a  theo- 
retical model,  in  which  consequences  dynamically 
induce  new  transactions  or,   in  feedback  fashion, 
facilitate  prior  transactions.     Thus,  parental 
perplexity  is  presumed  to  produce  deviance  in  the  . 
child.     In  other  instances,   the  gradual  recog- 
nition of  deviance  in  the  child  produces  per- 
plexity in  the  parents.     Regardless  of  whether  the 
child's  deviance  or  the  parent's  perplexity 
came  first,  a  cycle  of  reciprocal   Influences  is 
brought  into  play.     Regardless  of  cause,  the 
deviant  child  lacks  guides  for  self-directed 
action.     The  parent  coes  not  or  cannot  supply 
such  adequate  guides,  or  the  child's  confidence 
for  self-regulation  is  limited.     This,   in  turn, 
produces  subjective  feelings, of  strangeness 
and  inconstancy,  expressed  in  panic.  finally, 
the  child's  panic,   in  turn,   frightens  and 
bewilders  the  parents,  and  so  the  cycle  is 
re  i  nf orced . 

(Goldfarb,  196l) 
Di  scuss  ion 

Inferences  from  the  literature  on  minimal  brain  damage 
should  be  made  with  restraint.     Many  of  the  studies  in  this  area 
lack  controls,  use  questionable  or  unstated  diagnostic  techniques, 
and  are  anecdotal  rather  than  experimental  (Werry). 
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^t'.-lics  '^ufjgr^jt   IhtU   che  behavior  Jisurder  of  the 
:  y^-t.-r  I-  i  ne  t.  i  c  ^yndrono   is  associated   to  a  varying 
t'x.U'ni  v;ith  certain  paranatal,  neurological,  EF.G 

jfM:  cognitive  obo'-jmia  1  i  t  i  es  .     The  relationship 
!;•.•  i'/;<-^'.-n  tncjo  variables  and  indeed  their  very 

,  i  qr;  i  *  i  c.incc  i  i>  obscu  re  ,  but  they  see."^  to  be 
^;e'"ikly    ,  ^iL^'K"^  t  i  vt*  of  son;t'  kind  of  a  cerebral 

!v  >  ^^^'^c  I  i  on  ,  .  . 

(  We  r ry ) 

<irhj  i  I  \\.jr< ,    the  fiajor  i  ty  of  s  tud  les  have  cone  luded  that 
L  c^ilcirrn  hjvo  ;norr  minor  neurological   abnormalities  than 

f  jr:pr-j  r  i  hon  9  roups  . 
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7.     BIOCHEMICAL  FACTORS 


The  investigation  of  relations  betv/een  brain  chemistry  and 
behavior     <is  only  begun  in  the  past  few  years.     However,  "recent 
developments   in  neurophysiology  suggest  that  most  interactions 
between  nerve  cells  (i.e.  synaptic  transmission)  are  basically  chem- 
ical  in  nature     (Thompson,   1967)."  Synaptic  interactions  appear  to 
be  the  only  process  by  which  neurons  directly  affect  one  another 
to  a  significant  extent,     "Thus,  all  activity  of  the  brain  and 
all  behavior  of  organisms  is  ultimately  reducible  to  the  inter- 
connections and  synaptic  interactions  among  neurons  (Thompson, 
1967)  .     Given  tht?  chemical  nature  of  interactions  among  neurons, 
it   is  reasonable  to  assume  that  chemical  processes  play  a  funda- 
mental role  in  learninr;  and  other  types  of  behavioral  change. 

All  nerve  cell  processes  require  energy,     Metabolism  refers 
to  the  chemical  processes   involved  in  the  body's  production  and 
utilization  of  energy.     Vitamins,  serving  as  enzymes,  participate 
in  this  process:  without  the  necessary  vitamins,  the  reactions  can- 
not take  place. 

A  strikingly  clear  example  of  a  metabolic 
'lesion'    is  the  relatively  rare  hereaitary 
disease  phenylketonuria  (PKU) ,       This  is 
characterized  by  severe  mental  retardation 
and  the  excretion  of  a  simple  organic 
compound,  pheny 1 py ru r i c  acid,   in  the 
urine.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
these  symptoms  result  from  abnormal  meta- 
bolism of  one  of  the  naturally  occurring 
amino  acids,  phenylaline,  which  is  pres- 
ent  in  many  protein  foods.  Normally, 
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pHr?ny  1 .11  fine   \     conve  r  te^i  to  anothe  r  ari  i  no 
acfd,    t/ro-.ipe,    in  the   Itver.     Hov/ever,  in 
individuals  sufrering  from  phenylketonuria 
this  conversion  does  not  take  place.  In- 
stead,  the  !:^huny  1  a  1  i  ne  blood  and  tissue 
levels   incre.3se  and  the  phenylaline  meta- 
bolism is  diverte:^  to  pheny  !  py  ru  r  i  c  acid 
and  pheny  1  i.}c  t  ic  acid.     These,    in  turn, 
result    in  t  ox  i  c  effects  On  the  C  N  S . 

(Thpir,  son,  1967) 

The  PKU  disease  process  has  been  explained  at  some  length 
for  three  reasons . 

(1)  Tor  many  years,  before  the  organic  basis  of  the  disease  was 
fully  unde  rs  tr>od  ,  PKU  v;as  cons  idered  a   'functional'   psychos  i  s  . 

(2)  It  provides  an  illustration  of  abtological  abnormality 
which   is   the  necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  for  the 
deveIopmf?nt  (.y   a  n:ental  disorder.     The  metabolic  "lesion" 
results   \r\  ,1  behavioral  disorder  only   in  connection  with  the 
i  n.j e s  t  i  o n  of  D b e ny  I  a  I  f  n e  . 

(3)  ^n ;  >  'jn  !--rs  tand  i  rri  of  PKU  has  resulted   in  remarkably  success- 
ful preventive  therapy.     "If   in^'ants  vnth  phenylketonuria  are 
placed  on  a  special  pheny  1  a  1  i ne- f ree  diet,  all  abnormal  symp- 
t(^^s  are  pernvmen t  1  y  reversed  and  the  diseasa  does  not  develop 
f  Thry7ipsr,n  ,     19^7'  .  ' 

THo  tr^vitnent  of  PKU  described  above"  is  an  example  of  ortho- 
mo  I  ecu  I  ar  thMr>oy  which  nay  be  defined  as  the  treatment  of  mental 
illness  by  the  provision  of   the  optimum  molecular  composition  of 
the  hrriin...    flinus  Paulinq,  quoted   in  Cott).     Or t homo  1  ecu  1  a r 
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therapy  should  bo  distinguished  from  the  practice        giving  chil- 
dren drugs  to  sedate  or  tranquil ize  them.     The  latter  form  of 
t  r(?£i  trnt-nt  may  modify  the  child's  behavior  but  does  not  necessarily 
attack  the  basic  cause  of  the  illness. 

Cott  has  hypothesized  that  autism  and  schizophrenia  result 
from  the  presence  of  toxic  substances   in  the  blood  stream  and  an 
abnormal  concentration  of  cejtain  vitarnin  and  enzyme  substances 
in  the  brain  cells   (Cott),     Cort  hc)S   treated   175  children  with 
sch  i  zopht'er"*  ia ,  autism  or  brain  damage.     He  claims  that  the  results 
in  the  vitamin  treatment  have  often  been  dramdtic: 

.  The  child  begins  to  understand  and  obey  com- 
mands, exhibiting  a  willingness  to  co-oper- 
ate with  his  parents  and  others.     Gaze  aver- 
sion ceases;   the  hyperactivity,  which  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  ch I Idhood 
psychoses,  subs  ides  s  lovf  iy  . 

(Cott) 

Osmond  and  Hoffer  repcr  t   improvemen  t    in  the  cond I t  i  on  of 
sch i zoph rer i cs   treated  with  Vitamin        (niacinamide)  and  Vi'  n?n 
C   (ascorbic  acid)    (Osmond  and  Hoffer,   1959).     They  suggest  that 
these  vitamins  facilitate  a  desirable  metabolism  of  adrenaline 
( ep  i  nepher  i  ne)  or  other  chemicals  v.'hich  the  schizophrenic  other- 
wise metabolizes  to  toxic  chemicals.     Adrenriline  {also  serotonin, 
acetycho )  i  ne ,  etc.)    is  believed  to  be      chenlcal  vital   to  the 
synaptic   t  ransfn  i  s  s  i  on  of  nerve  imoulses  within  the  body  and  brain. 
Rimland  reports   that  vitamins   (especially  C  and  B^)   hove  effected 
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froni  slight  to  s*^?»  j  improvement  in  80  per  cent  of  the  severely 
di'jturt'^rd  children   in  his  nationwide  ^tudy  (Rirr.Iand,  1969a). 

Ther.j  are  at    least   :.'/o  ways  of  conceptualizing  the  relation- 
ship betwerv  b  i;jcherTn  ca  I    imbalances  and  disordered  behavior.  One 
IN   thcit    'pcjor'  <yr   '  :ndc;euu^te'    t  ransm  i  s i  on  of  chemical  signals 
I  f>  the  rieurons  results   i'    the  unintegrated  and   incoherent  process- 
ing of  stimuli    I'Schi  Idkraut  and  Kety,   1965).     Another  hypothesis 
is   chat  chemical   neuron  transmitters   (adrenaline,  etc.)  are  metab- 
olized  into  toxic  or  hallucinogenic  compounds   (Cutting,  1969). 

While  the   linJts  of    this  paper  preclude  a  review  of  the  vol- 
uminous  literature  on  this  subject,   it   is  possible  consider 
the  typt-s  of  data  which  are  oUere6  to  support  biochemical  hypo- 
theses . 

On*'  f.jvored  research  method  has  been  the  analysis  of  brain 
ti-^s.e.  urine,   pe  r  s  p  i  r  a  c  i  on  .  and  other  body  fluids  of  psychiatric 
patients.     Tiu^se  analyses  attempt  to  docur  :nt  an  abnornal  concen- 
trattc^n  o:    cerrai:i  vital  chemicals  or  compounds  presumed  to  be 
rel.ireJ  to  the  psy  chopa  t  ho  1  ogy  of  the  subject-     Another  method 
Involved    injectinr^  hoa  I  t^ly  organisms  with  certain  vital   fluids  of 
'sIck'   organisms.     The  experimenters  then  observe  the  behavioral 
erfer-s  of   {.he   injection.     In     ddjtion,   the  '^'xpe  r  imen  ta  1  production 
of   ps/chotic  behavior   In  normal  persons    ' hrou^h  biochemical  means 
( L  Sr)-h,3 )  )  uc  i  na  t  i  ono  ;    reser  p  i  r,e-depres s  i  on  ;  amphe  tarn  i  ne-pa  ranoi  a) 
has  been  offered  as  support  for  the  biogenetic  position  (Rimland, 
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1969b).  The  efficacy  of  biochemical  treatment  of  ct;rtain  behavior 
disorders  ha^  been  sif^ilarly  interpreted. 

This  type  of  experimental  evidence  niu  s  t  be  interpreted 
Ccirefu]ly.  A',  Kety  has  pointed  out,  physiological  changes  may  be 
secondary  to  Dsycho log ? ca 1  changes  in  tne  patient.  The  period  of 
emotional  turmoil  which  precedes  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a 
psychiatric  disorder  nay  affect  dietary  intake  and,  in  turn,  body 
chemistry  (Kety,    1959) - 

In  addition,  other  factors  set   the  psychiatric  patient  apart 
fron  the  normal  control.     The  patient  v/I  th  a  long  history  of  hos- 
pitalization in  over-crowded  institutions  faces  a  greater  risk  of 
chronic  infections,  especially  of  the  digestive  tract.     The  many 
physiological   therapies  to  which  the  patient  has  been  exposed  also 
set  him  dp.^rt  frcMn  the  control  subject. 
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AN  C^lLlME  Or   LtARNlNG  Tnt 


''cr..t   i  "5         ie-jrnlnq  meory  per  se  >  t)ul    rath-=:r  many  theories 
"    '  •/-j'"- ' '^'^ .  :       "15  1:5  njw'e  focused  on  only  3  few   :Spects  of 

•  ■  ••   •    :  1'    -  ;  I  .  1*  i  -^^-^ -jl;  Jen  I    .  ,    t  ne  oifferen:    theories  may  use 

:  ^.v    ^  ;       ^      iC  ^  i    r  y    •  ^  conb.  i  '  . J  i  f  :"e  ren  t  phenor^/ena  or  m^y  use  d  i  f - 
f  e  r-'  I :   vjc  dO.i !  d  r  ?  c  J    in  Jea  c  r  •  b  i  rg  t  rirr  s  ane  phenorriena  .     "The  re  are 

;    j;:p  r^j  jcnt^^  /vnich  r^lgr,  l  be  ^^ed  to  express  the  relationships 
d'-ong   ''-■:>ecirc''   f'nding^   for  ail    forr^  (j  f  nufnan   learning.  Undoubtedly, 
trie  .-^lObt   c';*."^jr:t  ^a/  rvould  De  in  terms  of  theory.     A  general  theory 
ot  t.jdrnir;.-   in  *-.'h»ch  I  he  particular  findings    in  each 

>ro,j  .jft^  shown  t De  deductions  from  the  master  set  of  statements 
ano  r-j  I  ti  t  i  >.>ns  n  !  pb   i  n>  clearly  an  ideal  soiution.     No  such  system  is 
d  V  1 ;  1  J  D  i  e  ^  t '  '-"1  e  r wocj(j  ,    1 6  ^ }  .  " 

A  I  t  i^iouc^h  great  d  i  ve  rs  i  ty  ex  i  s  ts  ar  ^ •  \:  '  ea rn  i  ng  theor  i  s  ts  ,  cer* 
t  .j  i '1  ^<jr'-'w,.r-  dSi'jnpt:  i  ons  arj  made  in  a!i   tr'e  approaches-.  .     These  as- 
M..-'^:' •  1 jre  thf   ijentifying  c!^a  roc  te  r  i  s  t  i  c  s  »^hich  a  1    .w  d  i  f  f  e  r  * 


.r  ;  .  -  )  :•  L  i  ^>  !  f  3  .'^m  cn  CHdracterize  learning  theory,  .ind  tneir  rela- 
'  ;  ,r.  ^r-  !  :j  r       i  s  r  u  I     d  cehav  i  or  . 


jn  '.>t    learn  tng  theories  from  other  psychological  theories. 


<        J  »jc  t  i  on  pr»^>3ent'3   the  baste  definitions,  as  sump  t  i  ons  , 


Bcis  i  c  Assurript  i  ons 


Under  1  i  n  1  n 


.  nd  I  ca  tes   tec     i  . 


.  1 


t  erm , 
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-^liTdr;  /jn  ;  B'.v.'- '  oropOD-:-  tn-.-  foMov^ing  uefir^Ition:  ''Ltiarr.  ing  is 
* r^r:  o/  -jn   3:1*  /iiy  origindies  Of   Is   chfir^ged  inrough 

^'-^  .^c:  :       :j  an  t^n  cou^  1 0  f       i.  i  t  ua  i  i ,  provided  tha*.  *':e  character- 
!;.:ic^  of  change  In  activity  car.nor  be  e:'p«ainer-  or  the  basis 

jf  no  !:         rr^.  ror  -e     e  n  Jf^rn  c  i  e  5  ,  r^^3  t   r  j  t  i  on  ,  or  tempera  ry  states  of 
■Tir.'  orgdnib.^;   U*  • •    fd*.  Igue,  dr:jgs,  etc)      (hilgard    jnd  Bower,  1966)," 

Acco  rd  i  ng  to  tn  i     d^:T'  ■  n  i  r  i  on  ,    I  earn  i  na   is  a  p  rocess  wh  I  ch  , 
•^oucn   ir   Cvjn  ivt^   J-.*:  i  caf..:ot  be  observed.     The  occurrence  of 

l-T-arning  lb  in'e''f*ed  from  vie  Occurrence  of  a  new  behevior  or  from 
cn-jng-..'  in  b-'ravi  r.  ^ian-.  Theorists,  then  referring  to  ^earning, 
'-j-^f  tne  term  ' '  cond  t  t  i  on  i  ng  .  "  The  two  terr.is,  tea''ning  r<nd  condition- 
ing: -^^n  refer  to  the  samt  proces?^.  H'-wever,  conditioning  usually 
irnplieb  learning  ^-ithin  ai  expe  r  i  r.>ent  a  1  ,  laboratory  settir.g,  or  it 
involve's  t;"--  application  of  laboratory  procedures  to  3  non- labor  a- 
*or,  -jori  Inq.  L^,*ci  r i  ng  ,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  refers  to  changes 
n^vnivi^;r    In  ricUural  Settings. 

T'^f  :> :  i      1  us  which  preceeHs  3  -ie.-.  Sehavinr  or  change   in  behavior 
can   consi->t   of  a  ^    de  variety  of  objects  and  pve"i  ts-'-pas  t  and 
pr-^'S-:-.-.  t  ,    internal    ^  d  ex:e'-rial    (Pljo-J,    I966)  .      For  the   stimulus  to 
i  •! :  i  ut.'nc"  :.>-.'.'ir'    r  ,   hov;over,    it   rriu^  t  be  perceived  by   the  organism. 
Tr>/  s  t  I  r^\ij  1  i>s  ,   t    -n,   consi'ots  ::>f  a  past  or  pr^^^ent   per  rep  i  j  on  of  the 
. )  'gan  I  sm .      i»)ne   :.  noor  i  s  t  s  dea  1  nja  i  n  1  y  with  cha  rac  te  i^'  s  t  i  cs  of   r  he 
^  :  i  mvj  1  ^  ^  . 

0:ri'.'    •h'^'orists    1  r)0*<  oxcl.sively  at   behavior,    i.e..  performar.ee 
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variables.     For  them,   learning  consists  of  a  sequence  of  behaviors 
which  is  modified  by  environmental  experience  (Skinner,  1953; 
Sidney  W.  Bijou,  personal  communication,   1971).     This  latter  def- 
inition of  learning,   like  the  former,  utilizes  both  the  encountered 
situation  (environment)  and  the  sequence  of  behavio.;,  (activity) 
as  key  concepts.     These  theorists  are  not  concerned  with  interven- 
ing var i  ab les ,   i.e.  unobservable  processes  occurring  between  the 
stimulus  and  the  response . 

Most   learning  theorists  make  these  assumptions. 

(1)  Behavior  is  a  basic  characteristic  of  living  organisms. 

(2)  Behavior  is  modifiable,  and  modification  can  occur  through 
learning. 

(3)  Most  human  behavior  is   learning  behavior  (Wolpe,   1958;  Skinner, 
I953).     Certainly  other  processes,  such  a,s  growth  and  physical 
damage  (Wolpe,   1958),  result  in  relatively  permanent  changes 

in  behavior;  however,  their  importance  is  minimized  by  learning 
theor i  s  ts . 

(^)     The  creation,  maintenance,  and  removal  of  behavior  depend  on 
environmental  events  or  stimuli.     With  changes   In  events, 
changes   in  behavior  result.     An  environmental  change  can  occur 
as  an  antecedent  or  as  a  consequent  event.     In  either  case, 
the  behavior  changes,   indicating  adaptation  to  environmental 
cond  i  t  i  ons . 

(S)     A  lawful,  functional   relationship  exists  between  behavior  and 
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envi  ronmental  events. 

Extensions  To  Disturbed  Behavior 

From  the  definitions  and  assumptions  above,  one  can  formulate 
a  definition  of  eiDotiona)  disturbance  to  which  most  theorists  v/ould 
ascribe.     Emotional  disturbance  consists  of  maladaptive  behavior 
(Ullmann  o  Krasrttjr,   1563).     As  a  learned  behavior,   it  develops  and 
is  maintained  like  all  other  behaviors.     A  maladaptive  behavior  may 
be  reinforced  by  many  events.     Society  plays  an  especially  important 
role.     It  defines  the  maladaptive  behavior  through  the  labeling 
process  and  administers  reinforcement  which  maintains   the  behavior. 
Although  learning  theorists  acknowledge  biological  bases  of  behav- 
ior,  they  are  concerned  with  the  effect  of  environmental  response 
to  the  behavior.' 
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2,     MAJOR  DIVISIONS  AMONG  THE  CONNECT  I  ON  I  ST  THEORISTS 

1^   I     f"):  ros  .ibU?  at  present  to  set  up  the  various  learning 
Th^orios  .v>  a  unifl^jd  theory  (hilgard  5  Bower,   1366;  Deese  &  Hulse, 
)5$8;  Hill,    1963).     There  exist  major  divisions  among  learning 
theorists,  jnd  within  each  division  there  exist  further  divisions. 
{Se*^  Figure   I).     (John  R.  Piatt,  personal   communication,  1970; 
Marx,  1951). 

This  paper  considers  only  those  theorists  who  are  recognized 
as  connectionist  psychologists   (Hill,   I963)  ,  since  most  of  the 
cognitive  psychologists  do  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  emotionally 
disturbed  behavior.     The  connectionist  views   learning  as  involving 
the  esrab 1 i shment  of  a  connection  between  a  stimulus  and  a  response. 
The  basic  assumption  in  s-jch  theories  is  that  the  response  is 
functionally  related  to  the  stimulus,  and  a  connection  is  formed 
between  two  stimuli    (Pavlov)   or  between  the  stimulus  and  the 
response   (Guthrie,  Hull). 

Though  cigreement  exists  among  the  theorists  on  the  basic 
assumption,   two  major  Issues  divide  the  theorists.     The  first  major 
issue  concerns   t  hf-  process  by  which  the  learned  connection  is 
est'iblishrd  Jnd  maintained.     One  group  of  theorists  contends  that 
the  connf'crion  develops  because  of  con  t  igu  i  ty ,  while  the  other 
group  of  theorists  recognizes  reinforcement  as  the  important 
mechanism.     The  second  issue  involves  the  utilization  of  or  the 
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rejection  of  theoretical  concepts   (i,e,,   intervening  variables 
and  hypothet  i  ca 1  cons  t  ruct s) . 

The  structure  of  the  chart  on  the  connect  ion i s t  learning 
theorists  (Figure  1)  points  to  a  grouping  of  the  major  learning 
theorists  based  on  the  two  issues  mentioned  above  with  the  in- 
fluence of  one  theorist  on  another  emphasized. 

Contiguity  Theorists  Versus  Reinforcement  Theorists 

The  contiguity  and  the  reinforcement  theorists  disagree  on  the 
process  by  which  a  connection  develops.     For  the  contiguity  theorist, 
the  critical  element  is  the  temporal  or  spatial  contiguity  of  the 
two  stimuli,  or  of  the  stimulus  and  the  response.     According  to  re- 
inforcement theorists,  a  connection  can  occur  only  if  the  final 
event  is  followed  by  reinforcement.     Reinforcement  is  any  event 
following  a  response  which  increases  the  probability  of  the  re- 
currence of  the  response.     Reinforcement  theorists  do  not  ignore 
the  importance  of  contiguity.     When  they  consider  it,  however,  they 
relate  it  to  reinforcement  by  specifying  the  temporal  contiguity  of 
the  res  pons e  and  the  re  i  nf orcemen  t ,     Thus ,  a  re  i  nf or cement  mus  t  be 
cont  iguous  to  a  response  for  learni  ng  to  occur. 

Not  only  do  the  theorists  disagree  about  the  associative  pro- 
cess; they  also  have  different  conceptualizations  of  the  learning 
task  (Me  I  ton ,   196^),     For  the  contiguity  tneorists,  the  task  involves 
merely  an  establishment  of  a  relationship  between  two  events.  The 
stimulus  is  presented  and  a  response  is  evoked  automatically.  The 
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Figure  I.  The  Important  divisions  among  connectionist  psychologists  based  on  the  theorist's 
approach  to  the  issues  of  contiguity  versus  reinforcement  and  theoretical  concepts 
versus  no  theoretical  concepts. 
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learning  task  is   viewed  differently  by  the   reinforcement'  theorist. 
The  organism  nus t  select  or  discover  the  response  which   leads  to 
the   reinforcement.     Thjs  ,  not  only  must   he  connect   the  stinulus 
v^ith  the  response,  but  he  must  also  discover  which  stimulus  and 
which   response  are  appropriate   in  the  situation    (i.e.,    result  in 
re  i  n  f orcenen  t )  . 

Theoretical  Concepts  Versus  No  Theoretical  Concepts 
Theoretical   concepts  enter  a  system  as   i nte^ned i ary  entities 
inferred  f ron  independent    (input)   var iab les  and  dependent  (output) 
var  i  ab  1  es  .     Tv;o  kinds  of  theoretical  concepts  are  hypothetical 
constructs  and   intervening  variables.     Hypothet  i  c«.l  constructs, 
though   inferred   intermediaries,   are  conceived  of  as  concrete, 
empirical  entities.     It   is   implied  that,  given  a  more  advanced 
technology,  a  hypothetical  construct  could  be  observed  and  rneasured. 
An   intervening  variable.  On  the  other  hand,   possesses  no  t_xi.itence 
or  meaning  beyond   its   functional    relationship  within   the  system. 
Unlike  a  hypothetical   construct,    it  can  neve  be  directly  observed 
or  measured. 

Among  the   theorists,  wide  differences  exist    in   the  use  of 
inferred   intermediary  concepts   in   the  systems.     Some  theorists 
develop  their  entire  system  around  such  inferred  processes  (Hull). 
Others   reject    the  use  of  such  processes  completely,  preferring  to 
demonstrate  and   investigate  empirical    relationships  (Skinner). 
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Learning  Theorists  On  Disturbed  Behavior 
The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  focus  on  important  learning 
theurists  who  have  contributed  to  some  unae rs tand i nq  of  emotional 
disturbance  and  disturbed  behavior.     Each  of  the  approaches  wi  1  J 
be  discussed  separately  by  presenting  -elevant  definitions,  assump 
tions  and  principles,  and  extensions  to  disturbed  behavior. 

Discussion  of  the  theorists  will  proceed  in  accordance  with 
Figure   I.     Thus,  theorists  will  be  grouped  in  the  following  way: 
contiguity  theorists,  reinforcement  theorists  utilizing  theoretica 
concepts,  and  reinforcement  theorists  rejecting  the  use  of  theoret 
ical  concepts.     A  final  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  practical 
uses  of   learning  theory  in  behavior  modification  and  instructional 
pract  i  ces . 
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3.     CONTIGUITY  THEORISTS 

Ivan  Petrovich  Pavlov 

In  ar:y   lis:  of  intportant    learning   theorisrs,    Ivan  Petrovich 
P^iviov.    :hv  Ru'ssian  i:riy  ^  i  u  1  og  i  s  r  must  be  nentioned   (Pavlov,  1927; 
Pavlov,    19^1;  Hi  igard  S  Bower,    1966).     He  acknowledged  Descartes  and 
Sechenov  as  his  philosophical   and  conjectural  ancestors.  Descartes 
presented  the  ref ] ex  as  the  basic  mechanism  of  animal  behavior.  By 
viewing  animals  as  machines,  he  defined  behavior  as   the  connection 
of  the  stimulus  and  the  response  through  a  structure  in  the  nervous 
system.     The  response  is  a  necessary  reaction  to  the  stimulus. 
Descartes'   formulation  considered  only   lower,  motoric  connections. 
Sechenov  extended  the  reflex  concept   to  the  activities  of  the 
cerebral  cortex. 

This  previous  view  of  the  reflex  as  the  building  block  of 
higher  neural   activity  was  merely  conjectural.     Pavlov  recognized 
the  need  for  experimental  studies.     His  physiological  investigation 
concerned  the  mechanisms  of  the  digestive  system  and,   in  par Jcular, 
the  activities  of  the  digest  iv*^-  glands  of  dogs.     During  this  work, 
he  became  interested  in  the  "psychic  secretions"  of  the  glands  which 
anticipated  the  presentation  of  the  food  to  the  dog.     Assuming  a 
need  for  investigation  by  purely  objective  r:iethods,  he  began  record- 
ing aM  external  events  and  all  behavioral  changes  which  occurred. 
From  these  observations  and  from  controlled  experimental   studies,  he 
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gure  2.    A  representation  of  the  Pavlovian  conditioning  paradigm. 

The  conditioned  stimulus  (CS)  is  presented  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  UCS.    After  repeated  pairings  of  the 
CS  and  the  UCR,  which  is  elicited  by  the  UCS,  the  CS  can 
elicit  the  UCR,  which  now  becomes  a  conditioned  response 
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formu 1 ared  his  theory  of  1  earn  i  ng  and  behav  i  or  . 

Def  i  n  i  t  ions  .     Central   to  Pavlov's  worl^,   then,   is  the  reflex, 
the   inevitable  machine-like  response  of  the  organism.     It   is  a 
connection  of  the  stimulus  and  the  response  through  neural  paths 
from  the  receptor  nerves   to  the  central   nervous  system  anci  from 
the  central  nervO'JS  system  to  the  nerves  of  the  effector  organ . 

Exci  tat  i  On  and  i  nh ( b  i  t  i  on  refer  to  two  basic  opposing  neural 
functions.     Excitation  refers  to  an   increase  in  neural  activity. 
(Neu  ra I   process  i  ng  is   i  nf er  red  from  a  response . )     i  nh  i  b  i  t  i  on 
indicates  the  lack  of  an  observable  reaction  to  a  stimulus.  It 
refers  to  neural  activity  which  results  in  no  response  by  the 
organism. 

The  typical  Pavlovian  par.  digm  begins  with  an  uncondi  t  ioncd 
s  t  i  mu 1  us   (UCS)  which  elicits  an  unconditioned  response  (UCR) .  The 
classical  experiment  providing  an  example  of  the  conditioning 
sequence  involves  the  salivary  response  of  the  d'' g.     Meat  powder 
(the  UCS)   placed  in  the  dog's  mouth  produces  salivation  (the  UCR). 
^  ^   s  t  i  mu  I  us  ,  such  as  a  bel  1   (the  C5)  ,  produces  no  such 

response.     Then  the  bell    is  presented  with  the  food  powJer  several 
times.     Eventually,  the  bell  will  elicit  salivation  (now  the  CR) 
without  the  presentation  of  the  ^  )od.     Pavlov  is  concerned  with  the 
eventual  connection  of  the  CS  with  the  UCS.     Although  he  refers  to 
the  UCS  as   the  "reinforcement,"  he  uses  the  term  in  a  different  way 
from  that  o     the  reinforcement  theorists. 
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Figure  3-     Classical  conditioning  paradigm  used  to  elicit  fear  of 
a  previously  neutral  stimulus  {  i.e.,  the  white  rat). 
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^jtljfj^lli^  .an. 3  ?rinci^l_e_^.     Ref  .^xsi  account  for  all  human 
and  .3n;;:,ol  b.,-huvi.or.     Inborn  r.^flexes  -sre  the  connections  of  a  UCS 
o-^'J  ,    UCR.     Hur-:.  .;onpi..-x  b<-havior   is  ,,1-cited  in  accordance  wi  th 
^i^Liil^iiiili^lLIli  paradign,  presei  ted  above.     After  con- 
ditioning occurs,    :h..  orgar.isn  can  "an  1 1  c  i  pa  •  e' '  future  conditions. 
Ev'-n  high-.r  ord.,r  ..y.tvns.  such  as  speech,  can  be  described  by  the 
--ar^-  oar  adigm  (Ano^hin.    igGS)  .     Thus,  conipiex  human  behavior  con- 
sists of  a  whole  syster,  of  inborn  and  conditioned  reflexes. 

Conditioning  of  higher  order   levels  occurs    in  accordance  with 
the  lreauenc)^pMj^_^^      The  f'S  and  the  CS  activate  cortical 
jnal^ze^.  which  exist  as  hypothetical   constructs   in  Pavlov's 
sy.te..     The  action  of  the  UCS  cortical   analyser  elicits  the  UCR. 
By  the  frequency  principle,  th.  ^re  frequently  the  actions  of  the 
cortical   analv^..r.  of  the  UCS  and  the  CS  are  paired,   the  more 
M^'Hy  will   the  CS  elicit    the  CR. 

Bcnavior  occurri.ng  at  any  of  t       levels  reflects   the  constant 
interaction   ,n.i  conflict  of   the  e>.c,tatory  and   inhibitory  processes, 
bull's   (1929)   r.,view  of   the  characte.-istics  of  these  two  processes 
^--als     he  nature  of  the   interaction.     The  excitatory  process  leads 
to  th-  first   -riol  aor-roxi^ation  of  an  adaptive  response  to  a 
situation.     The   inhibito.y  P-cess  acts   to  correct   the  maladaptive 
feat -res  of  the  excitatory  process. 

££Ler^s_jo  disturbed  behavior.     P^^^lov  defined  th.  patho- 
logical state  as  a  disturbance  in  normal  cortical  activity.  He 
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labeled  pathological  states  either  as  neuroses  or  psychoses . 
Although  adn.ittedly  arbitrary,  the  distinction  can  be  supported  by 
differences  in  the  cause  and  the  complexity  of  the  two  kinds  of 
disturbance.     Neuroses   result  from  functional    interferences  and 
tend  to  be  of  a  less  complex  nature,  v/hereas  psychoses  result  from 
fairly  extensive  physical  damage  and  are  usually  complex  dis- 
turbances.    Though  recognizing  two  forms  of  pathological  states, 
Pavlov  conc^jnt  rated  on  the  study  of  neurosis. 

Neurosis,  as  a  disturbance  In  cortical  activity,  arises  from 
an  intense  confljct  between  the  excitatory  and  inhibitory  processes. 
Two  conditions  v/h : ch  produced  neurotic  behavior   in  dogs  involved 
direct  experimental  manipulation  of  excitatory  and  inhibitory  pro- 
cesses and  ihe   influence  of  strong  and  unusual  stimuli.  Examples 
of  the  first  condition  appear  in  many  studies  of  experimental 
neurosis   (G.intt,  Liddell.   ]Shh)  , 

Four  kinds  of  laboratory  manipulations  which  cre^re  neurotic 
behavior  are: 

(1)     difficult  discriminations   (i.e.,  where  two  objects  are  so 
similar  that  they  elicit  both  excitation  and  Inhibition); 
(?.)     rhythmic  alternation  of  excitatory  and   Inhibitory  conditioned 

s  t  i  mu 1 i ; 

(3)     increased  delay  before  presentation  of  the  DCS   in  a  delayed 

conditioned  response  paradigm;  and 
(^4)     the  Introduction  of  strong  and  unusual  stimuli. 
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Pavlov  reported  the  effecrs  of  flooding  of  the   laboratory  (caused 
by  nature,  not  by   the  experimenter)   on  the  behavior  of  the  lab- 
oratory doqs.     For  some  dogs,  pa  thol  09  i  Ccj  1  disturbance^  charact^or- 
ized  their  behavior  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Pavlov  also  observed  thav   two  dogs  might  display  different 
behavior  effects  resulting  from  the  same  disturbing  conditions. 
To  account  for  the  differences,  Pavlov  hypothesized  four  types  of 
genotypi caj_  nervous  activity.     Utilizing  the  ancient  classification 
of  temperaments  by  Hippocrates,  he  emphasized  differences   in  the 
strength  of  the  excitatory  and  inhibitory  processes  and  in  their 
equilibrium.     The  following  table,  adapted  fromAnokhin  (I968), 
describes   the  four  types  of  higher  nervous  activity. 

Hippocrates  Pavlov 
Choi er  i  c  Exci  tab le ,  uncompensated 

Sanguine  Somewhat  excitable,  compensated 

Phlegmatic  Somewhat   inhibited,  compensated 

Mel^incfiol  ic  Inhibi  ted,  unbalanced 

To  use  such  a  typology,  one  must  define   the  properties  of  the 
nervous  system  which  allow  categorization.     In  other  words,  some 
index  must  be  available  to  determine  the  correct   typology  of  an 
organism.     Pavlov  employed  various  combinations  of  the  following 
four  characteristics: 

(1)     The  ^trenqtn  of   (he  process  of  excitation  or  inhibition; 
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(2)  The  equilibrium  between  the  processes  of  excitation  and 
i  nh  i  b  i  t  i  on ; 

(3)  The  mobility  of  the  nervous  processes  of  excitation  and 
i  nh  i  b  i  t  i  on ;  and 

{k)     The  limit  of  working  capacity  of  the  nervous  formation. 

Pavlov  hypothesizes  that  environmental  conditions  interact 

with  the  nervous  system  to  produr    varying  reactions  among  ^re; 

organisms.     To  test  this  hypothesis,  he  subjected  two  dogs  clabji 

fied  as  the  extreme  types   (choleric  and  melancholic)   to  conditions 

which  can  produce  disturbed  behavior    (development  of  a  salivary 

response  to  severe  electrical  stimulation  and  subsequent  application 

of  the  stimulation  to  new  positions  on  the  body).     The  two  dogs 

exhibited  different  behavior  chanoes.     An  extreme  imbalance  in  the 

excitatory  and  inhibitory  processes  resulted  from  the  interaction 

of  the  environmental  condition*-  with  the  particular  temperament  of 

the  organism.     In  order  to  restore  balance,  there  must  be  a  gradual 

development  of  the  weaker  process. 
■< 

Pavlov  extended  the  idea  of  the  fo;jr-category  typology  to  human 
beings.     Therefore,  the  reactions  of  human  beings  to  the  same  stim- 
ulus conditions  may  be  very  different,  depending  on  the  character* 
istics  of  their  nervous  activity.     Clinical  c  ses  can  be  described 
by  the  type  of  balance  existing  between  the  excitatory  and  inhibitory 
processes.     For  example,  according  to  Pavlov,  neurastheni  a  results 
from  an  exaggeration  of  inhibitory  processes  and  a  weakness  of 
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excitatory  processus.     To  overcome  the  disturbance,  one  must 
increase  the  strength  of  the  weaker  process  by  mnipulating 
environmental  conditions. 

John  Broadus  Wat'  jn 
John  Broadus  Watson  (1930;  Hill,  I963)   conducted  most  of  his 
research  on  animals  because  he  felt  more  comfortable  studying  them 
in  laboratory  situations.     His  graduate  won  ,  .        ,^^3,  ^j^. 

sertation  inv  studies  of  the  behavlc.  alh        :      .  He 

formulated  a  psychology,  which  unlike  the  structuralism  and  intro- 
'P^"'°"'^'"  dominating  the  field,  was  not  limited  to  the  normal, 
adult,  human  subject.     His  famous  paper  "Psychology  as  the 
behaviorist  views  it"  appeared  in  the  Psychological  Review  in 
1913,   thus  establishing  the  behaviorist  school. 

The  definitions  which  Pavlov  used  to  describe 
th.!  conditioned  reflex  are  utilized  by  Watson. 

Assumptions  and  principles.  All  behavior,  animal  and  human, 
!s  entirely  composed  of  the  phys iochemi ca 1  processes  of  glandular 
secretions  and  muscular  movements.  Since  behaviors,  and  not  con- 
scious processes,  are  the  object  of  the  psychologist's  investiga- 
tions, attention  must  be  directed  toward  behavior  as  manifested  by 
these  processes.  By  studying  behavior,  rather  than  consciousness, 
psychological  work  becomes  a  more  objective  science. 

All    learning  involves  classical  or  Pavlovian  conditioning.  A 
npw  stimulus  occurs  simultaneously  with  a  stimulus  which  elicits  a 
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reflex  response.     After  several  pairings,  the  new  stimulus  by  itself 
will  elicit  the  response.     Thus,  the  organism  lea''ns  to  respond  to 
new  situations  (new  stimulus  cCMdi tions) . 

Not  only  must  an  organism  learn  to  respond  to  new  situations, 
it  must  also  learn  new  responses.     New  responses  consist  of 
sequences  of  old  responses.     Thus  complex  habits  and  behaviors  are 
composed  of  chainings  and  combinations  of  simpler  reflexes. 

Two  principles,  frequency  and  recency,  account  for  the  occur- 
rence of    ;id  responses   In  new  situations  and  for  new  responses  in 
old  situations.     Application  of  the  principle  of  frequency  character- 
iz-^d  the  Pavlovlan  technique.     Watson,  though  accepting  the  frequency 
principle,  adds  the  recency  principle.     By  the  latter,  the  more 
recently  a  response  has  been  made  to  a  stimulus,  the  more  likely  it 
IS  to  be  made  again. 

Although  a  strong  environmentalist,  Watson  does  make  one  con- 
cession to  heredity  (Watson  S  Watson,  1928).     There  exist  three 
innate  emotional   responses   in  human  beings  fear ,  rage,  and  love. 
Furthermore,  each  response  is  originally  elicited  in  an  infant  by 
a  limited  number  of  stimu-ll.     The  fear  response  arises  from  the 
experience  of  a  loud  sound  or  a  loss  of  support.  Restraining 
bodily  movement  causes   the  rage  response.     The   love  response  is 
elicited  by  stroking  the  skin,  and  in  particular,  by  stimulating 
the  erogenous  zones. 

Each  of  the  emotional  reactions  cons i s ts  of  a  standard  set  of 
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responses.     The  fenr  response  consists  of  a  sudden  stop  in  breathing, 
a  startle  response  or  "jump"  of  the  whole  body,  crying,  and  often 
defecation  and  urination.     The  rage  response  may  be  a  stif'sning  of 
the  whole  body,   screaming,  cessation  of  breathing,  and  reddenirig  of 
the  face.     The   love  response  consists  of  gurgling  and  cooing,  and  the 
cessation  of  crying. 

Unlike  the  infant,   the  emotional   reactions  of  an  adult  or  an 
older  child  are  varied,  and  they  occur  in  response  to  many  different 
s  i  t  uot  i  Of  IS .     S  i  nee  mos  t  of  these  stimuli   do  not  originally  elicit" 
such  responses,   the  number  of  c-Iiciting  stimuli  must  be  increased 
t  h  rough  cond  i  t  ?  on  i  ng . 

Extensions  to  disturbed  behavior.     Watson  and  Rayner  (1920) 
provided  an  example  of  the  behav i o r i s t i c  conceptualization  of  emo^ 
tional  behavior.     The  child  in  the  experiment,  Albert  B.,  was  the 
nine-month  old  son  of  a  wet  nurse  in  e  hospital  for  invalid  children. 
A  normal  healthy  boy,  he  had  been  raised  in  a  hospital  environment 
since  birth.     In  tests  for  fear  reactions   tc^  various  stimuli,  he 
demonstrated  fear  only  when  he  heard  a   loud  sound.     At  eleven  months 
of  age,   he  showed  the  same   lack  ^jf  fear.     Tlipn,  a  white  rat  was 
presented  wirh  a  loud  sound.     After  only  sr.ven  pairings,  Albert 
showed  f  ca  r  of  the  rat  whr?n   it  was  presented  a  1  one .     The  fea  r 
extended  not  only  to  the  rat.  but  generalized  to  a  rabbit,  a  dog,  o 
fur  coat    (seal),  cotton  wool,  and  a  Santa  C 1 aus  mask.  furthermore, 
this   fear  lasted  for  at    least  one  month  and  v/as  observed  to  occur  in 
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oirf'.T.'nf  L-xptr  r  1  f.ivn  I  u  I  s  i  t  ud  L  i  ofi^^ .  Ttu?  expc  r  t  men  Le  r^,  ^•^?I^'V^J 
th<'ii ,  cjiv^.:fi  ptort-  c  i  iik.-  with  thu  child,  they  could  have  eliminared 
thu  ffor.  riir.-  lh^^^•  hklM  hodb  which  they  Stiyycb  ted  v/e  re :  constant 
r  tipoci  L--«J  t  i  aju  1  jt  i  on  ru  suiting  in  hob  i  tuac  i  on  .  recondi  t  ioning  by 
pre"r,r.fK  inq  suiiu.^  plecr^dfU  i>  t  i  niu  1  d  t  i  on  with  the  feared  object,  and 
iil'.ilLli^il  fiicKM  pu  Icjf  i  on  of  "conb  t  ruct  i  ve  activities'^  using  the 
wb  j  e  c  t . 

'     i'    -i>i»t.-arcd  fr-oni  the  t-^j  l  , 

Peter   (Jon- .  ,    ijm2o/  pi  r^ed  to  be  a  child  very  similar  to  the  "fear- 
ful" Albert.     PuLtr,  dt   two  yodrs  and  ten  rncnths  of  age,  feared 
'•dbbits,   rdts,   fur  r.-gs ,   fur  coals,  and  cotton  balls.     By  using  the 
direct    reconditioning      chnique  sucj9ested  by  Watson  and  Rayner  (1920), 
The  Chi  Id  wab  broucjhf    .o  the  point  v/hera  he  did  not  fear  the  objects. 
In  the  reconditioning,  a  rabbit  was  presented  to  Peter  during  a  meal. 
The  rabbit  was   first  held  at  some  distance  from  the  child  and  at 
later  sessions  wdS  brouyht  closer  and  closer.     Finally,   the  child 
actually  showed  some  fondness  for  the  rabbit. 

In  a  related  study,  Mary  Cover  Jones   ( 192Aa)    investigated  the 
effectiveness  of  various  techniques  for  removing  children's  fear. 
She  used  70  children  who  varied  in  age  from  three  months  to  seven 
years.     The  fnethods  of  disuse,  verbal  appeal,  and  repression  were 
not  successful.     The  conditioning  niethod  described  in  the  report  on 
Peter  v.-as  used  successfully,  as  was  a  social    imitation  method  con- 
sisting of  merely  having  the  child  watch  peers  who  were  not  afraid 
of   tile-  ob  ject  .  1  19 
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Edwi  n  R,  Guth  r  i  e 
Though  following  the  Pavlovi an-Watson I  an  tradition,  Guthrie 
(Guthrie,   1935,   1938;  Hill,   1963;  Hilgard  &  Bower,   I966)  formulated 
his  own  behaviorism.     His  was  not  a  scientific  background.  He 
approached  psychology  from  the  study  of  philosophy.     His  writings 
do  ".ot  contain  rnany  technical  terms  and  mathematical  equations; 

over/  a/  examples  exrJ  fining  his  basic  points. 
Though  criticized  for  his  theoretical  formulation,  he  made  few 
changes  In  his  position  over  the  years      (Hilgard  &  Bower,  I966), 

Assumptions  and  principles,     Gutt*rie  utilized  Pavlov's  ideas, 
but  in  a  manner  very  different  from  Watson's,     Guthrie  accepted  the 
principle  of  con t i gu i ty- as  the  basis  for  his  system,     "A  combination 
of  stimuli  which  has  been  accompanied  by  a  movement  will  on  its 
recurrence  tend  to  be  followed  by  that  movement        (1935,  p.  26)," 
As  a  general  statement  of  classical  conditioning,   it  appears  to 
be  quite  similar  to  Watson's  principle  of  recency. 

Accompanying  the  contiguity  principle  is  the  principle  of  all- 
or-none   learning.     The  association  between  a  stimulus  pattern  and  a 
response  occurs  with  the  first  pairing.     This  principle  refers  to 
the  conditioning  of  very  small  muscular  movefnen t s ,     The  final  com- 
plex response  consists  of  many  stimulus-movement  connections.  While 
the  learning  of  each  movement  connection  arises  in  an  all-or-none 
fashion,  the  learning  of  the  tot^l  response  takes  place  gradually. 
As  in  Pavlov's  theory,  facilitation  and  inhibition  are  the  two 
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ways   in  which  one  action  system  can  influence  another  action  system. 
Guthrie  tends  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  inhibition.  Further- 
more, he  views  the  inhibition  as  resulting  from  response  competition. 

associative  inhibition  occurs   in  all   learning  and  all  forgetting, 
In  learning  to  do  something,   -he  organism  must   le   -n  not   to  dr.  -..^e- 
''^         "^'^  "  '     i*^^'"  and  respor.se  competition. 

foryeiLiny  occurs  gradually  for  the  same  reason  that  learning  occurs 
gradually.     Each  element  in  the  combination  that  forms  an  action  is 
eliminated  over  a  period  of  time. 

Conflict  arises  when  there  is  a  failure  of  inhibition.  When 
inhibition  does  not  occur,   competition  between  two  responses  results. 
Thus,  conflict  can  arise  from  learning,  as  well  as  from  organic 
dysf unct  ion . 

Extensions  to  disturbed  behavior.     Neuroses  are  learned  adjust- 
ments  to  conflict.     The  so-called  nervous  breakdown,  which  is  actually 
^  Social  breakdown,   results  from  prolonged  tension  and  conflict.  A 
normal  organism  finds  ways  to  remove  the  source  of  conflict.     But  when 
conflict   is   intense,  that  habit  may  not  be  established.     The  conflict 
both  maintains   itself  and  causes  tension.     It  is  the  self-maintenance 
of  the  conflict  which  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  treatment  and  cure. 

Not  only  is  the  conflict  self-maintaining,  but  the  behavior 
resulting  from  the  conflict  becomes  a  habitual  adjustment  pattern  and 
tends   to  remain  in  the  behavior  repertoire.     Consequently,  even  with 
removal  of  the  conflict  situation,   the  adjustment  behaviors  may  con- 
t  i  nue  to  occur. 
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Psychoses,  arising  from  organic  caus  .s,   are  dtS  "  i    ■  ■ 

Copaci-      '-'')r  progressive  adjustnx.-;    .     The  behavior  i       t  i  i  .   u         i  , 
but   1'    I  .  adaptive  to  the  organic  defect.     What  mey  be  adaptive 
behavior  for  the  organism  is  considered  maladaptive  by  society. 

Whether  the  person  is  r.ormal,  neurotic  or  psychotic  in  his 
behavior,  Guthrie  recognizes  three  methods  of  eliminating  an  un- 
desirable behavior.     In  the  "threshold"  method,  the  stimulus  is 
presented  very  weakly  so  that  the  undes'rable  response  will  not 
occur.     Gradually,  the  stimulus   intensity  is  increased,  making  sure 
that  at  each  increase  the  response  does  not  occur.     Finally,  the 
stimulus  presented  at  full  strength  will  not  elicit  the  original 
response.     The  "fatigue"  method  consists  of  having  the  individual 
repeat  the  undes i red  behavior  an  extraordinary  number  of  times. 
Eventually,  he  will  become  very  tired  and  may  refuse  or  actively 
res  i  s  t  responding  in  the  usua 1  manne  r.     At  this  point,  the  stimulus 
can  be  presented  without  eliciting  the  response.     The  final  method 
is  called  the  method  of  " i ncompa t i b 1 e  responses"  and  is  similar  to 
the  reconditioning  method  of  Watson  and  Rayner  (1920)  and  Jones 
(l92Aa,   \32kb) ,     In  this  method,   the  stimulus  for  the  original 
response  is  presented  along  with  stimuli  which  elicit  different  and 
incompatible  responses.     The  new  responses  become  attached  to  the 
"old"  stimulus  and  will  occur  in  place  of  the  undesirable  responses. 

Albe'^t  Bandura 

Assumptions  and  principles.     Unlike  most   learning  theorists, 
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•who  prOf)Oie  tMther  one-trial    learning  c     -j  1  t  i  p  1  e- 1  r  i  a  I  learning, 
Baf)d:jrd  (1965  d,b)  ^jtattfs  that,  most  human   ^earning  involves  no- 
trial    learning.     New  responses  are  acquired  by  observing  the 
behavior  of  iiK:)dels.     The  person  can  thereby   learn  new  responses 
without  hdving  performed  the   task  and  without  having  received 
reinforcement.     Though  acknowledging  that  operant  conditioning  and 
the  application  of  reinforcement  may  be  well  suited. for  controlling 
existing  responses,  he  states   that  the  development  of  new  behavioral 
repertoires  mest  oc'ur  through  model ing.     After  observing  a  model, 
changes  may  occur  in  the  observer's  subsequent  responses.  The 
observer  may  acquire  new  responses;  the  inhibitory  responses  of  the 
observer  may  be  strengthened  or  weakened.     Finally,  there  may  be  a 
faci  1  i  tation  ef_fec^:     previously   learned  responses,  which  are 
similar  but  not   identical   to  the  model's  responses,  are  emitted. 

Bandura  reports   the  effects  of  modeling  on  the  subsequent 
behavior  of  children  who  were  observers   (Bandura,  Ross  6  Ross,  1961; 
Bandura  S  Walters,   I963;  Bandura,   1965a,  b.).     Some  interesting 
findings  were  that  observers  more  often  imitated  high  status  rather 
than   low  status  models;  and  they  imitated  models  that  received 
rewards  rather  than  punishment   for  their  behavior.     Though  the 
children  did  not  perform  the  model's  behavior  after  viewing  the 
punishment,   they  were  able  to  reproduce  the  entire  sequence  then 
offered  a  reward  for  doing  so.     Thus,  even  though  they  never  per- 
formed the  n^odel's  behavior  and  they  viewed  punishment,   they  did 
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learn  it,  as  e/idenced  by  their  ability  to  produce  it  when 
reques  ted . 

These  latter  effects   illustrate  the  distinction  between 
learning  and  performance.     The  children  did  not  spontaneously 
perform  the  sequence  of  behavior  of  the  punished  model.  However, 
when  reward  was  offered,  the  children  perfornied  the  behavior, 
indicating  that   learning  had  occurred.     Thus,   the  environmental 
conditions   influen  ed  the  performance  but  not  the  learning  of  the 
behav  i  or . 

Extensions  to  distu/bed  behavior.     Bandura's  social  learning 
theory  indicates  the  importance  of  the  social  environment  which 
provides  models  for  the  learning  of  behavior.     For  example,  Bandura, 
Ross,  and  Ross   (I96I)   found  that  children  who  observed  an  aggressive 
adult  model,  subsequently  emitted  more  agressi^e  responses  than  did 
children  who  observed  a  non-aggressive  model.     Also,  the  environment 
Supplies  rewards  or  punishments,  which  influence  the  performance  of 
the  observed,   learned  behavior. 

Bandura  does  not  recognize  a  distinction  between  causes  of 
normal  and  of  disturbed  behavior.     Observational  no-trial  learning 
accounts  for  disturbed  behavior.     It  may  occur  after  the  observation 
of  such  behavior.     Normal  adaptive  behavior  may  fail   to  occur  if  the 
observer  considers  the  behavior  to  be  inappropriate  to  himself  or  to 
the  situation       (Bandura,  I96I). 

Bandura's   theory  suggests  that  disturbed  behaviors  are  learned 
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rather  than  caused  organically.     As   learned  behaviors,   they  can 
be  eliminated  th  rough  techniques  derived  from  learning  theory. 
Sandura  (1961)    reviews  these  various  methods  of  altering  behavior. 

The  coun  te  r-cond  i  t  i  on j  ng  technique  suggested  by  Watson  and 
Rayner  (1920)   and  utilized  by  Jones   (1S2A)  ,  and  discussed  by  Guthrie 
(1938),   the  extinctioo  method  characterizing  most  conventional 
psychotherapy,  discrimination   learning,  and  pun  i  shment  can  eliminate 
anxiety-evoking  reactions  and  maladaptive  behavior  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.     Of  the  four  methods,  counter-conditioning  seems 
to  be  the  most  effective  in  removing  undesired  behavior.  None 
the  methods  aid   in  the  development  of  new,  positive  behavior. 
Behavior  modifiers   in  the  Skinnertan  tradition  can  establish  new 
behavior  sequences.     The  process  of  shaping  behavior,  however,  is 
slew  and  laborious.     Bandura  suggests,  therefore,  that  social 
imitation  and  modeling  be  the  techniques  of  choice  for  acquiring  new 
behavi or  read i  1 y . 

Summary  of  the  Contiguity  Theorists 

Although  Pavlov,  Watson,  Guthrie,  and  Bandura  are  described 
as  contiguity  theorists,   it  may  be  recognized  that  Guthrie  is  the 
only  true  contiguity  theorist.     The  DCS  in  the  Pavlovian  paradigm 
can  be  considered  a  reinforcement,  and  Pavlov  refers  to  it  as  such. 
However,  he  places  mat  emphasis  on  the  contiguity  of  and  the  con- 
nection between  sensory  analyzers.     Watson,   though  utilizing  the 
Pavlovian  paradigm,  concentrates  on  the  establishment  of  conditioned 
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reflexes   in  accordance  with  principles  of  frequency  and  recency. 
Mnally,  Bandura  clearly  recognizes  the  importance  o-f  reinforcement 
for  the  performance  of  a  response;  however,  the  learning  of  a 
behavior  sequence  can  occur  independent  of  reinforcement,  he  contends. 

As  for  the  issue  of  theoretical     concepts,  none  of  the  theorists 
in  this  section  make  extreme  statements  in  either  direction.  Pavlov 
uses  such  terms  as  conditioned  reflex,  sensory  analyzers,  neural 
pathways,  excitation  and  inhibition,  which  are  theoretical  concepts. 
On  the  other  hand,  Watson,  Guthrie  and  Bandura  place  little  emphasis 
on  theore  t  i  ca 1     concep  ts . 

The  contiguity  theorists  differ  in  the  emphasis  they  place  on 
biological  and  environmental  factors  which  influence  disturbed  behavior. 
Pavlov  presents  a  truly  i n te rac t i on i s t  theory.     He  describes  the  inter- 
action of  the  organism's  type  of  nervous  system  and  the  stimulus  con- 
ditions (e.g.,  noxious  or  ambivalent  stimuli).     Though  recognizing 
three  biological,   innate  responses,  Watson  goes  no  further  in  pursuing 
biological  causes  of  disturbance.    The  three  responses  are  generalized 
to  greater  numbers  of  stimuli   through  conditioning.     Thus,  environ- 
mental conditions  determine  the  occurrence  of  disturbed  behavior.  For 
both  Guthrie  and  Bandura,   the  environmental  events  contain  the 
important  factors  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  disturbed 
behavior.     For  Guthrie,  failure  of  the  conditioning  process  to  inhibit 
a  response  leads  to  conflict,  anxiety,  and  neurosis.     Furthermore,  the 
conflict   is  self-maintained  through  habitual  behavior  patterns. 
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Bandura  sees  rhe  social  environment  as  providing  models  for  imitation 
which  may  lead  to  the  learning  of  an  inappropriate  response.  The 
environmental  conditions  also  determine  the  performance  of  the  behavior 


h.     KEINFORCEHENT  THEORISTS: 
THEORISTS  UTILIZING  THEORETICAL  CONCEPTS 


Reinforcement  theorists  are  those  who  concdntrdte  on   the  ef- 
fect:? of  the  environmental   consequences  of  behavior.     This  Ljecticn 
discusses  reinforcement  theorists  who  utilize  theoretical  concepts 
in  their  formulations. 

Bijou  (1968)  distinguishes  bet.v*;een  hypo  the  t  i  co-deduc  t  i  ve  and 
ana  1 yt i CO* i nduct i ve  theories.  Theories  described  in  this  section 
would  be  classified  hypothe t i co-deduct i ve  theories.  The  theories 
are  tested  by  deduction  (i.e.,  experiments)  from  general  theoretical 
statements.  "Hypothet i co"  refers  to  the  use  of  hypothetical  con- 
structs and  intervening  variables  to  explain  behavioral  phenomena. 
These  inferred  processes  account  for  events  occurring  between  the 
stimulus  and  the  response. 


Just  as  Pavlov  may  be  viewed  as  the  originator  of  contiguity 
theory,   Thorndike   (Hilgard  &  Bowc^-,    1 966;   Hill,    19o3)  nay  be  con- 
sidered the  faJiCr  of  reinforcement  theory.     flucn  of   learnin.i  psycho- 
logy is  based  on  the  work  of  Thorndike   (Tolman,    1538).     AiciTOu.jh  he 
did  not  contribute  directly  to  v^ork  on  emotional  d i s turbadco ,  his 
ideas,  especially  the  law  of  Effect ,  have  been  assimilated  into  many 
theor  i  es . 


Edward  L.  Thorndike 
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Per ' p I t  ions .     According  to  Thorndike,    learning   is  based  on  the  asso- 
ciation between  Sense  inipressions  dnd  action  tendencies.     Thus,  a 
Connection  formed  betwtrtrn  a  stimulus  and  a  response  represents  ali 
lecirning.     Even  corr^plex  human   learning  can  be  understood  in  terms  of 
thi':,  si  tuple   learning  paradigm. 

Ine  strength  of   the  connection   is  the  probability  of  the  re- 
spof^se  given  the  stiniuljb  cunditioris.     A  connection   is  said  to  have 
Deen  strengtnened  when  the  probability  of  the  response  is  greater 
(given   inimeJiate     repetition  of  the  stimulus),  or  when  an  equal  re- 
sponse probability  extends  over  a  longer  period  of  time.     Animal  and 

/ 

human   learning  occur  in  accordance  with  three  laws:     the  law  of 
effect,   the  1  aw  of  read  iness ,  and  the  law  of  exercise. 

Assumptions  and  principles.     The  law  of  effect  states  that  a  connec- 
tion becofnes  stronger  or  weaker  depending  on  its  consequences.  A 
connection  is  strengthened  when  it   is  followed  by  a  satisfying  state 
of  affairs.     A  satisfying  state  of  affairs  is  one  which  an  organism 
does  not  avoid  and  attempts  to  maintain.     Thorndike,   in  his  later 
writing   (1932).   rejected  his  earlier  idea  that  an  annoyer,  or  a  con- 
dition which  an  organ i sm  ac t i ve i y  attempts  to  avoid,  causes  a  weak- 
ening of  a  connection.     Thus,  only  the  positive  half  of  the  law  of 
effect   renainod   in  the  system. 

The   law  of  readiness  forms  the  physiological  basis  for  the  law 
of  effect  oy  describing  the  conditions   leading  to  satisfaction  or 
annoyance  (Hilgard  &  Bower,    1966,  p.  18): 
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(!)     A  condition   is  satisfying  when  a  conduction  unit   is  ready  to 
conduct . 

(2)  When  a  conduction  unit,  which  is  ready  to  conduct,  does  not  con- 
duct, an  annoying  state  of  affairs  results. 

(3)  Conduction  is  annoying  when  a  conduction  unit  which  is  unready 
for  conduction   is   forced  to  conduct. 

The  law  of  exercise  states  that,  with  practice,  a  connection 
will  be  strengthened,  and,  with  no  practice,  the  connection  will  be 
weakened.     In  later  work,  Thorndike  questioned  the  law  because  of 
instances  where  repetition  did  not  result  in  improvement.  Finally, 
he  concluded  that  repetitions  of  connect  i  on  s  p  roduce  neg 1 1 g  i  b 1 e 
s  t  reng  then  i  ng . 

Extensions  to  education.     In  Thorndike 's  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  classroom,  three  issues  related 
to  the  laws  of  effect  and  read i ness  ar ise .   The  teacher  must  identify 
the  connections  to  be  formed.     There  must  be  clarity  as  to  what  per- 
formance is  expected.     He  must  identify  the  satisfying  states  of 
affairs,  or  those  conditions  which  will  cause  a  strengthening  of  the 
performance.     Finally,  he  must  apply  the  satisfiers  appropriately, 
so  that  the  desired  connections  are  strengthened.     Later  work  in 
learning  theory  as  r3ppiied  to  education   (Skinner,    1963;  Gagne,  1965; 
Homme,   19^9)  esseritially  agrees  with  ThorndivseS  ideas. 
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C  lark  L.  H-jI  1 

Hull's  learning  theory  (Hflgard  S  Bower,   1966;  Hill,   I963)  is 
the  most  formal  and  systematic  behavior  theory  ever  produced.  Though 
his  training  and  work  began  in  engineering,  he  switched  to  psycho- 
logy and  carried  with  him  a  desire  to  construct  an  elaborate  and  pre- 
cise theory.     The  theory  stems  from  Watson's  behaviorism  and  Thorn- 
dike's  connectionism,  but  is  a  more  refined  and  detailed  system. 
Because  of  its  formal  and  systematic  nature,  Hull's  theory  dominated 
laboratory  and  theoretical  work  in  the  learning  area  for  many  years. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  Hullian  system,  only  the  major 
points  and  those  of  importance  to  later  formulations  will  be  discussed, 

Definit  ions.     Habit  strength  (^H^)   is  a  key  concept  in  the  Hullian 
system.     It   is  an  intervening  variable,   inferred  from  changes  in 
dependent  variables.     Habit  refers  to  the  recurrence  of  a  response 
in  a  given  stimulus  situation.     Habit  strength  indicates  the  proba- 
bility of  occurrence  of  a  response  within  the  environment. 

A  second  important  term,  also  an   intervening  variable,   is  the 
concept  of  drive  (O) .     It  is  an  activated  state  of  the  organism, 
without  which  there  would  be  neither  reinforcement,  nor  response, 
nor  regulation  of  habits   in  accordance  with  the  organism's  needs. 

Stimulus  intensity  dynamism  (V)  and  incentive  motivation  (K) 
are  two  intervening  variables  which  combine  with  habit  strength  and 
drive  to  influence  behavior.     These  two  concepts  were  later  additions 
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to  trse  Hijllian  system,  contributed  by  his  student  Kenneth  Spence. 
Stinuius   intensity  dynamism  (V)   refers  tc  the  Intensity  of  the  stimu- 
lus.    Each  drive  possesses  a  characteristic  drive  stimulus,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus   Increases  with  the  strength  of  the  drive. 
Incentive  motivation   (K)    indicates  the  motivating  effect  of  the  in- 
centive, which  Is  aetermined  by  the  size  of  the  reward. 

The  react  i  u-^  P'jten  1 1  a  1    (^E^)   refer?^  to  the  tendency  of  the 
organ  I sn  to  nake  a  given  response  to  a  given  stimulus.      It   is  a 
function  of  habit  strength,  drive,  stimulus  intensity  dynamism,  and 
incentive  motivation.     Net  reaction  potential    (^^j.)         the  .momentary 
tendency  to  emit  the  response,  a  function  of  reaction  potential  and 
i  nhi  b I tory  f ac  tors . 

The  reaction  threshold  (  L  )  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  during 
 r  .  y 

the  early  stages  of  the  learning  experience,   learning  will  occur, 
although  it  may  not  be  apparent  in  overt  behavior.     It  is  the  mini- 
mum value  for  the  net  reaction  potential   in  order  that  an  observable 
response  will  occur.     If  the  value  of  the  net  reaction  potential  is 
not  above  the  threshold  value,   then  no  overt  response  will  occur. 

OscI 1 lat  i  on  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  net  reaction  potential 
is  not  a  definite  value  but  the  mean  of  a  random  distribution  which 
is  approximately  normal.     In  each  trial,  oscillation  of  (^E^)  may 
bring  the  value  above  or  below  that  which  was  calculated.     By  intro- 
ducing the  tern  (^0^) i  Hull's  system  can  account  for  the  fact  that 
a  response  may  occur  on  one  trial  but  not  on  the  next,  even  though 
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the  (g^p)  was  higher  on  the  second  trial. 

Assumptions  and  principles.     The  Hullian  system  of  the  relationships 
between  the  independent  variables,  the  intervening  variables,  and  the 
dependent  variables  can  be  surmarized  In  the  following  diagram. 
Three  assumptions  are  made  in  the  Hullian  system; 

(1)  An  organism  is  motivated  toward  conditions  which  are  optimal  for 
su rv i  va 1 . 

(2)  Behavio"  arises  from  a  stimulus  event  which  causes  receptor 
action  and  consequent  effector  action.     Thus,  behavior  results  from 
some  stimulus  condition. 

(3)  Learning  is  completely  automatic. 

According  to  Hull,  reinforcement  is  central   to  all  learning. 
Habit  strength  increases  with  repeated  reinforcement,  since  the 
latter  leads  to  either  drive  reduction  or  drive  stimulus  reduction. 
Furthermore,    learning  can  occur  only  w«th  reinforcement. 

In  Spence's  modification  of  Hull's  theory,  habit  strength  is  not 
increased  through  reinforcement,  but  rather  through  repetition.  Rein- 
forcement affects  the  system  through  the  intervening  variables  of 
stimulus  intensity  dynamism  and  incentive  motivation.     Stimulus  inten- 
sity dynamism  decreases  with  reinforcement  leading  to  drive  stimulus 
reduction.     With  larger  rewards,   incentive  motivation  increases. 

Through  s  econ  da  ry  re  i  n  for c erne n  t ,  a  previously  neutral  stimulus 
may  acquire  reinforcing  properties.     A  neutral  stimulus  must  be  paired 
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Figure  A.     Summary  of  HuH^s  system,  as  adapted  from  Hilgard  and 
Bower  (1966). 
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wi  tn  sti-ul'^o  wnlcn  c-jiises  a  red  taction   in  drive  level.     By  a 

si-nil.jr  process,  a  previously  neutral  stinulus  may  become  a  dr  i  ve~ 
p^r odac  i  n g  s  t  i  mu  1  us  .     Both  secondary  re i  n f orcenen  t  a*"jd  secondary 
drive  ^re   important  concepts  for   later  theorists. 

Hull,   incorporating  the  Spence  modification,  postulates  a  multi- 
plic-^tlve  relationship  between   (^H^^D^V,  and  K)  as  they  influence 
the  reaction  potent'dl.     That  is, 

.E^  =     H    X  0  X  V  X  K. 
r      s  r 

In  such  a  formulation,  if  any  one  of  the  variables  affecting  (^e^) 
equal  zero,  the  reaction  potential  will  equ^l  zero. 

There  may  be  times  when  one  of  the  values  equals  zero  (i.e.,  a 
leek  of  drive  conditions)  and  yet   learning  does  occur.     To  account 
for  this  situation,  Spence   (Hill^   1963)  again  modified  the  Hullian 
system.     He  chiinged  the  formulation  to  an  additive  function.  Thus, 

E    =     H     (D  +  V  +  K) . 
s   r      s  r 

Although  Hull's  theory  of   learning  and  behavior  is  thorough,  he 
does  very   little  work  in  applying  the  System  to  abnormal  behavior. 
For   the  exton^.ions  to  disturbed  behavior,  this  discussion  must  turn 
to  the  wori..  -ji   Neal  Miller. 

Neal  Miller 

Following  the  Hullian  thf^ory  closely.  Miller  (Miller  S  Dollard, 
19^1;  Dollard  &  Mi  1  lor,   1956;  Hilgard  &  Marquis,   1961;  Sarasor,,  I966) 
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-attenpted  to  analyze  psychopatho  I  ogy  and  psychotherar  y  in  terms  of 
Jearning  theory. 

Def ini t  ions .     According  to-Miller  and  Dollard,   learning  theory  and 
research  involves  "...the  study  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
response  and  a  cue  become  connected   (igAl  ,  pp. 1-2)."     The  four 
elements   involved  in  learning  are  drive,  cue,  response,  and  reward. 

Assumptions  and  principles.     The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  connection  between  the  cue  and  the  response  occurs  only  under 
the  conditions  of  drive  and  reward.     Drive,  an  intervening  variable 
related  to  tissue  needs,  arouses  the  organism  to  an  active  state. 
In  that  state,  the  organism  attempts  to  satisfy  the  drive.  Reward 
or  reinforcement  results  when  the  drive  is  reduced.     If  the  response 
which  was  aroused    by  drive  occurs   in  the  presence  of  the  cue  and  is 
rewarded,   the  cue-response  connection  will  be  strengthened. 

The  concept  of  drive,  as  presented  above,  emphasizes  physical 
needs;  however,  drive  encompasses  much  more  than  internal  biological 
states.     A  distinction  exists  between  primary  and  secondary  drives, 
Pr  i  mary  d  r  j  ves  are  un 1  earned  and  biologically  based.     Secondary  dr  i  ves 
arc  learned  by  being  paired  with  primary  drives   in  accordance  with 
0  classical  conditioning  paradigm. 

The  drives  and  the  cues  in  a  situation  exercise  scne  limitation 
on  the  potential   response .     Since  this   limitation  is  not  comp lete , 
the  organism  can  make  any  of  several  different  responses.     The  re- 
sponses possess  differing  probabilities  of  occurrence,  depending  on 
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h(jw  ofter;  tne  ^^iSponse  previously   \ed  to  drive  reduction.     A  re- 


according  to  their  probabilities  of  occurrence. 

Though  Miller  and  Do) lard  (19^1)  would  agree  with  Bandura  (1965) 
on  the  Importance  of  imitation  in  human  behavior,   they  view  imitative 
behavior  as  a  reinforced,    learned  response.     It  consists  of  the  chain- 
ing of  previously  learned  behaviors  into  a  "new"  sequence  of  behav" 
i  ors . 

Extension  to  disturbed  behavior.     Both  adj  us  ted  and  ma  1  ad jus  ted 
behavior  consist  of  sets  of  responses  which  reduce  fear  and  anxiety 
arising  from  conflict.     Fear  and  anxiety,  as  intervening  variables, 
are  described  as  secondary  drives.     Similar  to  other  drives,  they 
function  as  bot h an* ac t i va t i ng  mechanism  and  as  a  reinforcing  mechan- 
ism.    Furthermore,  fear  and  anxiety  have  distinctive  sets  of  asso' 
ciated  stimuli  which  act  as  cues,  arous i ng  a  certain  set  of  responses. 
Those  responses  which  reduce  fear  or  anxiety  are  learned. 

Anxiety  arises  as  the  result  of  conf 1 i  ct .     Conflicf  is  defined 
as  a  situation  in  which  two  or  more  incompatible  response  tendencies 
occur-  simultaneously.     The  four  types  of  conflict  most  often  dis- 
cussed are :     app roach -app roach ,  avo i  dance -a voi  dance ,  app roach -avo  i - 
dance,  and  multiple  approach-avoidance  (  Hi Igard  &  Marquis,  1961). 
Approach  refers  to  behavior  reaction  to  a  desired  goal,  and  ayo j - 
dance  refers  to  a  behavior  reaction  to  an  undes i red  goal.  Within 
the  framework  of  maladaptive  behavior,  the  conf 1 i c t ^s i t ua t i on  most 


sponse  or  hab  i  t  h  iera  rchy  con  s  i  s  t  s  of  an  ordering 


of  these  responses 
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often  researched  Is  the  approach-avoidance  conflict.     Thus,  a  parti- 
cular stimulus  elicits  both  approach  and  avoidance  behavior,  a 
conflict  state. 

Because  of  the  conflict,  either  overt  or  covert  inhibition  will 
occur.     Overt   inhibition  suppresses  the  motor  response  tendency, 
while  covert   iniibitlon  suppresses  verbal   responses.     By  suppressing 
and  eliminating  the  response  which  originally  reduced  the  anxiety  or 
drive,   the  anxiety  may  appear  again.     Covert  inhibition  or  repression, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  lead  to  stupid  and  irrational  behavior  through 
the  suppression  of  verbal  thought  processes.     This  suppression,  by 
resulting  in  less  adequate  problem  solutions,  may,  in  turn,   lead  to 
an  increase  in  anxiety. 

In  describing  the  neurotic  person,  Dollard  and  Miller  (1950) 
emphasize  three  characteristics:     he     is  miserable  because  of  his 
conflicts;  he  is  stupid  about  certain  features  of  his  life;  and  he 
has  symptoms.     The  syndrome  possesses  a  cyclical  nature  which  Dollard 
and  Miller  di  ag rammed . 

Dollard  and  Miller  (1950)  describe  psychoanalysis  utilizing 
their  scheme  of  drive,  cue »  response  and  reward.     Therapy  involves 
the  building  of  responses  wh • are  currently  lower  on  the  response 
hierarchy  than  are  the  maladaptive  responses.     For  successful  therapy, 
the  new  responses  must  provide  greater  reward  than  the  maladaptive 
responses  or  symptoms.     Otherwise  the  disturbed  behavior  will  remain. 
The  greatest  problems  lie  in  determining  the  cue  for  the  disturbed 
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Basic  asSuTnptiOns  and  principles.     Wolpe's   theory   (195<3)    is  a  union 
of  the  theories  of  Hu  H  -ind  Guthrie.     The  definitions  and  assunpt  ion- 
are  similar   to  chose  of  Hull  an«j  Miller.     However,  Wolpe  diverges 
from  the  mainstream  of  HuMian  theorizing  by  emphasizing  Che  process 
of   inhibition,  v;h»ch  characterized  Guthrie's  work  on  disturbed  behav- 
1  or  , 

According  to  Wolpe,   the  term  "inhibition*'  refers  to  a  tendency 
and  a  mechanisfn.     First,   inhibition  is  the  tendency  of  the  organism 
not  to  respond.     This   is  similar  to  Pavlov's   (1927,    IS'+O  conception. 
The  mech^nisnof  inhibition  functions,   through  response  competition, 
to  eliminate  a  response  (Guthrie,   1938).     Wolpe,  then,  describes 
reciprocal   inhibition  as  one  procedure  for  response  elimination.  It 
Involves  a  decrease  in  the  strength  of  a  response  by  the  simultaneous 
elicitation  of  another  response.     Other  theorists  have  referred  to 
the  sane  mechanism  using  different  terms,  such  as  coun ter -cond i t ion- 
ing  (Bondura,    1961),   Ih.e  method  of  incompatible  responses  (Guthrie, 
1938),   and  reconditioning    (WatSOn  ar,d  Rayner,  1920). 

Extensions  to  disturbed  behavior      Neurotic  behavior   is  defined  as 
any  persistent,    unadaptive  and   learned  habit  of  behavior  in  a  physio- 
logically normol  organism,     The  adaptiveness  of  the  habit  can  be 
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Repression 
(confl ict  or  Inhibi- 
tion of  verbal  or 
cue-producing  res- 
ponses ) 

(covert  inhibition) 


•ear_^ 
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producing  Inhibition 
of  response  that  re 
duces  arive 
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'  Hay  produce  new 
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Symptoms 

A.  Physiological 

B.  Learned  by  iminediate 
drive  reduction 


f 


Stupidity 


(Interference  with 
higher  mental 
processes) 

T  


Less  adequate 
solution  of 
problenis 


Hisery 
(high  drive) 


igure  5.  Olagrar^  of    e  Interaction  anoi   the  basic  factors  involved  in  neurosis. 

Adapted  from  Dollard  5  Miller,  I950.) 


nojsured  by  Mk*  prob-i b  i  1  i  ty  of  f.ivorab^e  consequences  of  a  response. 
An  un  jd.vpt  i  vo  iviLtii:  fiois  a   luv/  probability  of  favorable  consequences. 

The  sivOiity  of  nou  ro.  I is  dcte  mined  by  the  intensity  and 
luratton  of  iIk-  j.-rri^-ty  v;fiich        r3roused.     Anxiety   is  an  autonomic 
response  pattern  riroused  by  ei  trier  of  two  situations,   the  presence 
of  amb  i  vj  1  en  t  ^^lj;[j^l  ,  or  the  presence  of  noxious  st  imul  i  .     In  both 
cases,   the  ^.timulus  must  be  presented  to  a  subject  under  controlled 
conditions.     The  ^ipproach-avo  i  dance  conflict  described  earlier,  and 
Pavlov's  formulation  of  a  "clash"  between  excitation  and  Inhibition 
are  congruent  wi tn  Wo  1 pe ' s  formulation.     Ambivalent  stimuli  and  nox- 
ious stiniuli   both  produce  an  antagonism  between  excitation   (a  ten- 
dency to  respond)  and   inhibition  (a  tendency  to  not  respond). 

Wolpe  outlines  the  progression  of  neurotic  behavior  in  diagram 
ffirrn.     To  eliffiinate  anxiety  and  neurotic  behavior,  Wolpe  employs 
r  t;c  i  pr  OCT  1    inhibition.     "If  a  response  antagonistic  to  anxiety  can 
be  made  to  occur  in  the  presence  of  anxiety-evoking  stimuli  so  that 
it   is  accompanied  by  a  complete  or  partial   suppression  of  the  anxiet' 
responses,   the  bond  betv;een  these  stimuli  and  the  anxiety  responses 
will   be  weakened     (1958,  p.  71)." 

Although  Wolpe  describes  and  uses  several   techniques  which 
employ  reciprocal    inhibition,  he  is  most  famous  for  his  method  of 
systemr3tic  desens  i  1 1  za  t  i  on  .     Si.jice  relaxation  is  a  response  antago* 
nistic  to  anxiety,   the  patient  Is  first  trained  to  relax.     He  then 
constructs  nis  "an.x  i  e  ty  h  i  erarchy , "  which  consists  of  stimuli  which 
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Special  predisposing  preconditions  (not  essential) 


1 


Subject  exposed  to  either  stimuli  directly  evoking  anxiety  or  to  am- 
bivalent stimulation  so  that  anxiety  of  high  intensity  is  evoked. 
(Many  variables  are  involved,  e.g.  degree  of  constriction  of  psycholo 
gical  space  [limitations  of  response  poss i b i 1 i t Fes J ,  strength  of  anx 
lety  at  each  exposure,  number  of  exposures,  degree  of  stimulus  con- 
stancy at  different  exposures). 


Conditioning  is  established 
of 


high  i  ntens  i  ty 
anxiety  responses 


and/or       other  responses, 

e.g.  hysterical  responses 


to 


speci  f ic  s t  imul i 


and/or       pervasive  stimuli 

(free-f]oating  anxiety) 


Secondary  anxiety-relieving  behavior 
may  ensue: 

a.  physical  avoidance  of  stimuli 
conditioned  to  anxiety 
and/or 

b.  displacement  of  attention 
and/or 

c.  drug-taking 
and/or 

d.  anxiety-relieving  obsessions 


Modifications  in  the  con- 
stitution of  neurotic  re- 
sponses following  their 
evocation  in  contiguity 
with  certain  other  re- 
sponses 


Figure  6.     The  development  of  neurosis  according  to  Wolpe 

(Adapted  from  Wolpe,  1958.) 
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evoke  anxiety  for  him.     The  stimuli  are  rank-ordered  with  the  least 
anxiety-producing  stimulus  at  the  top.     The  patient  Is  hypnotized 
or     told  to  relax.     During  relaxation,  he  must   imagine  one  of  the 
anxiety  stimuli.     The  weakest  stimulus   is  the  first  to  be  presented. 
Stronger  and  stronger  stimuli  are  presented  as  long  as  they  do  not 
disturb  the  patient's  relaxation.     Eventually,  the  strongest  anxiety- 
evoking  stimulus  can  be  imagined  without  Influencing  the  relaxed 
state  of  the  patient.     If  the  treatment  is  successful,  anxiety-evok- 
ing stimuli  will  not  produce  anxiety  responses  in  everyday  life 
s \ tua t  ions . 


Hans  Jurgen  Eysenck 

Assumptions  and  principles.     Eysenck  (I96O;  Eysenck  &  Rachman,  19^5) 
draws  his  theoretical   formulations  from  Pavlov  and  Hull.     His  theory 
extends  beyond  orthodox  learning  theory  Into  the  biological  bases  of 
personality.     Thus,  he  transforms  the  typical  S-R  paradigm  into  an 
S-O-R  paradigm. 

Through  factor  analysis,  he  finds  two  personality  dimensions: 
ex  fro vers  i  on- i  n  t  rovers  i  on  and  neurot  i  c  i  sm-norma 1 .     The  extreme  extro- 
vert can  be  characterized  as  sociable.  Impulsive,  aggressive,  and 
optimistic,  while  the  extreme  introvert   is  quiet,  introspective, 
serious,  reliable,  and  pessimistic.     On  the  second  dimension,  neuro- 
tic persons  tend  to  be  unstable,  moody,  anxious,  and  restless,  whereas 
normal  persons  are  stable,  even-tempered,  calm,  and  carefree. 

I '•3 
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The  oersonalit,   dimensions  discussed  above  are  associated  with 
biological   factors.     Ex  t  rovers  i  on- i  n  I  rove  rs  i  on  is  rel.ited  to  the 
excitation  ond  inhibition  of  cortical  processes.     Tho  neuroticisni 
dimension  relates  to  the  strength  and  speod  of  conditioned  responses. 
The  neurotic  person  suffers  f ran  excessive  responsiveness  of  the 
autonomic  nervous  system,   in  particular,   the  sympathetic  branch  of 
the  autonomic  system.     There  is  a  predisposition  to  respond  more 
quickly  and  more  strongly. 

Extensions  to  disturbed  behavior.     Eysenck  considers  neurotic  behav- 
ior as   learned  behavior,  distinct  from  innate  behavior  resulting  from 
damage  to  the  central  nervous  system.     Neurotic  behavior  is  maladap- 
tive for  it  fails  to  achieve  its  goal  and  produces  unfavorable  con- 
sequences.    Eysenck  (Eysenck  &  Rachman ,   I965)  explains  the  occurrence 
of  neurotic  behavior  by  extensions  of  his   learning  theory.     He  recog- 
nizes  two  types  of  abnormal    reactions  related  to  conditioning.  Sur- 
plus conditioned  or  dysthymic  reactions,  such  as  phobic  reactions, 
anxiety  states,  and  obsessional  and  compulsive  behaviors  are  learned, 
maladaptive  responses.     These  responses  are  learned  quickly  and  strongly 
in  response  to  a  traumatic  experience,  by  an  individual  with  tendencies 
toward  neuroticism  and  introversion.     The  maladaptive  response  does 
not  extinguish  over  time  either  because  it  is  conditioned  to  a  neutral 
stimulus  or  because  the  stimulus  associated  with  the  experience  is 
avoided   (e.g.,  Watson  &  Rayner,    192O).     Treatment  of  a  surplus  condi- 
tioned reaction  consists  of  extinction  of  the  maladaptive  response. 
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Eysenck  reco'TTinends  the  methods  of  counter-conditioning  (Watson  6 
Rriyner,    1920;  Jones,    I92A;  Bandura,   I96I)  and  of  reciprocal  inhibi- 
tion (Wolpe,  1958). 

The  second  type  of  reaction  is  called  the  de  f i  c  i  en  t  cond  i  t  i  oned 
react  i  on .     In  this  case,   rather  than  the  development  of  a  maladaptive 
response,  there  is  an  absence  of  socially  desirable  behavior,  as 
exemplified  by  the  psychc^jth.     Because  of  the  defective  conditioning 
ability  of  the  person   (extroverted  and  neurotic),  he  never  acquires 
the  socially  adaptive  response.     Treatment  for  the  deficient  condi- 
tioned reaction  is  different  from  that  for  the  surplus  conditioned 
reaction.     Instead  of  eliminating  a  maladaptive  response,  an  adaptive 
response  must  be  established.     In  this  case,   the  treatment  utilizes 
reinforcement  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  positive 
response . 

According  to  Eysenck,  anxiety  is  a  reaction  characteristic  of 
many  neurotic  conditions.     It  is  produced  by  noxious  stimulation  or 
by  conflict   (see  the  sections  on  Pavlov,  Miller,  and  Wolpe).  Anxiety 
reactions  are  affected  by  such  factors  as  personality  (e.g.  neuroti- 
cism),  degree  of  confinement,   intensity  of  the  unconditioned  stimulus, 
and  strength  of  the  competing  responses. 

Summary:     Reinforcement  Theorists  Utilizing  Theoretical  Concepts 

All   the  theorists   in  this  section  recognize  the  importance  of 
reinforcement  in  behavior  development.     Thorndike,  Hull,  and  Miller 
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place  great  emphasis  on  the  effects  of  reinforcement  on  behavior. 
Although  Wolpe  and  Eysenck  view  reinforcement  as  theoretically 
important,  they  do  not  use  the  concept  as  a  basis  for  intervention. 
In  this  respect,  both  appear  to  be  influenced  by  Pavlov  and  Guthrie, 

Each  theorist  utilizes  theoretical  concepts  in  formulating  his 
system.     Hull,  Miller,  and  Wolpe  employ  intervening  variables  and 
hypothetical  constructs  in  their  theories,     Thorndike  (conduction 
units)  and  Eysenck  (personality  factors)  use  hypothetical  constructs 
in  their  theoretical  systems. 

The  reinforcement  theorists,    like  the  contiguity  theorists, 
view  environmental   factors  as  providing  important  influences  on 
behavior.     Though  Thorndike  views  the  conduction  units  as  the  physio- 
logical basis  for  the  law  of  effect,  he  does  not  indicate  that  inter- 
action betv/een  biological  and  environmental  conditions  affects 
behavior  directly.     Hull,  Miller,  and  Wolpe  view  biological  condi- 
tions as  a  determiner  of  the  drive  state  or  drive  stimulus.  Drive 
interacts  with  the  situational   factors  to  produce  a  response.  Both 
Miller  and  Wolpe  recognize  the  importance  of  the  environment  in 
producing  anxiety,  conflict,  and  neurosis.     Eysenck's  theory  is  most 
clearly  i n terac t i on i s t ,   for  he  describes  the  interaction  of  envi- 
ronmental  factors  and  personality   (with  biological  and  9enetic  bases) 
wh  i  ch  p  roduce  a  cond  i  t  i  oned  respons  e . 

Miller,  Wolpe,  and  Eysenck,  though  influenced  by  different  theo- 
rists, make  similar  statements  about  conflict,  anxiety,  and  neurosis. 
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The  three  theorists  agree  with  both  Pavlov  and  Guthrie  that  disturbed 
behavior  arises  from  conflict.     Disturbed  behavior,  as  recognized  by 
Guthrie,   is  se 1 f -ma i n ta i ned  and,  therefore,  difficult  to  remove  from 
a  person's  behavioral  repertoire.     Through  manipulation  of  the  envi- 
ronoient,  however,   it  may  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  conflict,  the 
anxiety,  and  the  disturbed  behavior. 
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5.     REINFORCEMENT  THEORISTS: 
THEORISTS  REJECTING  THEORETICAL  CONCEPTS 


The  theories  of  Skinner  and  Bijou  are  ana ly t i co- i nduct I ve  rather 
than  hypotheti co-deduct ive  theories  (Bijou,   1968).     The  two  theorists 
build  theory  from  the  groundwork  of  experimental  analysis.  Basic 
empirical  statements  are  tested,  and  relationships  between  empirical 
statements  are  formulated.     Eventually,  systematic  relationships  de- 
velop,  i ndi cat i ng  the  emergence  of  a  general  theoretical  position 
through  induction.     The  "analytical"  approach  implies  that  detailed 
analyses  are  made  of  observable  behaviors  of  the  organism.     No  refer- 
ence is  made  to  internal  processes;  only  relationships  among  empirical 
entities  are  considered. 

B.  F.  Skinner 

As  a  researcher  in  psychology.  Skinner  (Hilgard  and  Bower,  I966; 
Hill,   1963;  Skinner,    1953;  Skinner.   I963)  did  most  of  his  work  with 
animals.     From  work  in  the  laboratory.  Skinner  generated  a  theory  of 
behavior  which  emphasized  observable  behavior  and  rejected  inner 
•^causes . 

Def i  ni t ions .     Skinner  recognizes  two  types  of  learned  behavior,  re- 
spondent  and  operant .     Respondent  behavior  is  elicited  by  certain 
stimuli.     Operants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  emi  tted  responses,  which 
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need  not  be  related  to  any  particular  stimulus.     Strength  of  respon- 
dent behavior  is  a  function  of  stimulus  chardc t er i s t i cs .     Since  oper- 
ant strength  cannot  be  measured  with  regard  to  a  stimulus,  some  other 
measure  must  be  used.     Typically,  rate  of  response  and  number  of  re- 
sponses are  used  as  measures  of  operant  strength. 

There  are  two  types  of  conditioning.     Type  S,  exemplified  by  the 
Pavlovian  paradigm,  results   in  the  conditioning  of  respondent  behav- 
ior.    A     stimulus   (conditioned  stimulus)   is  paired  with  reinforcement 
(unconditioned  stimulus).     The  two  laws  relevant  to  Type  S  condition- 
ing are  the  law  of  condi  tioning  and  the  law  of  extinction.     The  law 
of  conditioning  states  that  conditioning  depends  on  the  temporal  con- 
tiguity of  the  two  stimuli.     The  law  of  extinction  specifies  that 
with  repeated  presentations  of  the  conditioned  stimulus  without  the 
conditioned  stimulus,  the  conditioned  response  will  disappear  from 
the  behavior  repertoire.     In  Type  R  conditioning,  a  response  is  fol- 
lowed by  reinforcement.     It  is  the  response  rather  than  the  stimulus 
which  Is  important.     The  laws  of  conditioning  and  extinction  also 
apply  to  Type  R  conditioning.     The  strength  of  a  response  increases 
with  reinforcement  and  decreases  without  reinforcement.     Within  Skin- 
nerian  theory,   reinforcement  receives  a  completely  operational  defi- 
nition;  there  are  no  inferred  theoretical  concepts  to  explain  its 
functioning.     Reinforcement  refers  to  the  increased  probability  of  a 
response  resulting  from  the  application  of  a  positive  reinforcer  or 
from  the  removal  of  a  negative  reinforcer.     Punishment  indicates  a 


REINFORCEMENT 


Pos  i  t  i ve 


Nega t  i ve 


Pos  i  t  i ve 


PRIMARY 

Application  of  an  event 
(a  primary  positive  rein- 
forcer)  which  then  causes 
an  increase  in  the  proba- 
bility of  a  response . 
(Application  of  food.) 


Withdrawal  of  an  event  (a 
primary  negative  reinfor- 
cer)  which  then  causes  an 
increase  in  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  response.  (Re- 
moval of  a  shock.) 


SECONDARY 

Application  of  an  event  which  ori- 
ginally does  not  cause  an  Increase 
in  the  probability  of  a  response, 
but  which  does  so  after  being  pair- 
ed with  a  primary  positive  reinforcer. 
(Application  of  a  tone  which  has  been 
paired  with  the  presentation  of  food.) 


Withdrawal  of  an  event  which  ori- 
ginally does  not  cause  an  increase 
in  the  probability  of  a  response, 
but  which  does  so  after  being  pair- 
ed with  a  primary  negative  rein- 
forcer  .  (Remova  1  of  a  tone  which 
has  been  paired  with  shock.) 


PUNISHMENT 


Primary  application  of  an 
event   (a  primary  negative 
reinforcer)  which  causes 
a  decrease  in  the  proba- 
bility of  a  response . 
(Application  of  electric 
shock . ) 


Application  of  an  event  which  ori- 
ginally does  not  cause  a  decrease 
in  the  probability  of  a  response 
but  which  does  so  after  being  pair- 
ed with  a  primary  negative  reinfor- 
cer.    (Application  of  a  tone  which 
has  been  paired  with  the  electric 
shock . ) 


Negative    Withdrawal  of  an  event  (a 
primary  positive  reinfor- 
cer) which  then  causes  a 
decrease  in  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  response . 
(Removal  of  food.) 


Withdrawal  of  an  event  which  ori- 
ginally does  not  cause  a  decrease 
In  the  probability  of  a  response 
but  which  does  so  after  being  pair- 
ed with  a  primary  positive  rein- 
forcer.    (Removal  of  a  tone  which 
has  been  paired  with  food.) 


Figure  7-     Skinnerian  definitions  of  reinforcement  and  punishment. 

(Adapted  from  Skinner,  1953;  Logan  and  Wagner,  I966.) 
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decreased  response  probability  due  to  the  application  of  a  negative 
reinforcer  or  the  removal  of  a  positive  reinforcer. 

Punishment  is  not  simply  the  opposite  of  reinforcement,  for,  in 
addition  to  decreasing  the  probability  of  a  response,   it  may  result 
in  certain  undesirable  by-products.     Though  a  punished  behavior  seem- 
ingly disappears  from  the  behavior  repertoire,  it  may  not  actually 
be  eliminated,  but  merely  repressed.     If  the  punishing  stimulus  is 
removed,  the  response  may  return.     Also,  punishment  may  generate  "emo 
tional"  behavior,  such  as  fear  and  anxiety. 

Reinforcement,  defined  operationally,  does  not  include  the  con- 
cept of  drive-reduction.     Drive  is  not  a  stimulus,  a  physiological 
state,  a  psychic  state,  or  a  state  of  strength.     It  merely  indicates 
the  effects  of  deprivation  and  satiation  on  the  probability  of  a  re- 
sponse. 

Premack  (1959),  following  the  Skinnerian  example,  refined  the 
definition  of  reinforcement.     "Reinforcement  results  when  an  R  (re- 
sponse)  of  a  lower  independent  rate  coincides,  within  temporal  limits 
with  the  stimuli  governing  the  occurrence  of  an  R  of  a  higher  inde- 
pendent rate ...  Therefore ,  a  response  A  will   reinforce  another  re- 
sponse B...if  and  only  if  the  independent  rate  of  A  is  greater  than 
that  of  B."     Using  this  principle,  one  may  increase  the  rate  of  B. 
The  occurrence  of  the  higher  frequency  response  (A)   is  made  contin- 
gent on  the  occurrence  of  the  lower  frequency  response   (B) ,     The  rate 
of  response  of  B  wi  1 1    increase  and,  eventually,  exceed  the  initial 
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frequency  of  A.     Persons  working  in  behavior  /Dod i f i ca t i on  have  uti- 
lized this  principle  in  many  situations. 

Skinner  describes  how  a  previously  neutral  stimulus  can  become 
a  conditioned  reinforcer.  Through  Type  S  conditioning,  a  relation- 
ship is  established  between  a  positive  or  negative  reinforcer  and  a 
neutral  stimulus.  Eventually,  the  neutral  stimulus  can  function  as 
a  reinforcing  stimulus  for  other  behaviors, 

A  generalized  reinforcer  results  when  a  conditioned  reinforcer 
is  paired  with  more  than  one  primary  reinforcer,     A  generalized  rein- 
forcer is  more  effective  and  can  be  used  in  more  situations  than 
either  a  primary  or  secondary  reinforcer.     One  example  of  a  general- 
ized reinforcer  is  the  token.     Though  the  token  can  exert  behavioral 
control   for  long  periods  of  time,   it  must  at  some  time  be  exchanged 
for  primary  reinforcers   (Skinner,  1953), 

Two  final   terms  which  must  receive  operational  definitions  are 
emotion  and  anxiety.     The  term  emot  i  on  is  often  used  as  an  interven- 
ing variable  to  explain  behavior.     As  such,   the  concept  provides  few 
strategies  for  altering  behavior.     Another  approach  is  to  focus  on 
the  enotional  behavior  itself,  and  on  the  conditions  which  can  be 
manipulated  to  alter  that  behavior.     Therefore,  emotion  is  defined 
as  a  " . . , par t i cu 1  a r  state  of  strength  or  weakness  in  one  or  more 
responses   induced  in  any  one  of  a  class  of  operations  (Skinner, 


1953) 
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Three  types  of  responses  occur  after  the  application  of  an  un- 
conditioned or  0  conditioned  aversive  stimulus   (negative  reinforcer): 
escape  behavior,  avoidance  behavior,  and  anxiety.     Escape  behavior 
results  in  a  weakening  or  removal  of  the  aversive  stimulus,  as  when 
a  person  shuts  his  eyes  or  turns  from  a  bright  light.     Other  behavior 
is  designed  to  avoid  the  actual  experience  of  the  unconditioned  aver- 
sive stimulus.     During  the  tirne  between  the  onset  of  the  conditioned 
aversive  stimulus  and  trie  unconditioned  aversive  stimulus,  the  organ- 
ism responds  so  that  he  completely  avoids  the  unconditioned  aversive 
stimulation.     Anxiety,  similar  to  avoidance,  occurs  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  conditioned  and  the  unconditioned  stimuli.     It  is  an 
emotional   response  to  the  conditioned  aversive  stimulus.     It  serves 
no  useful  purpose,  such  as  escape  or  avoidance.     In  fact,   it  usually 
interferes  with  normal  behavior  and  may  even  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  avoidance  behavior. 

Assumptions  and  principles.     Psychological   investigations  attempt  to 
discover  functional   relations  between  an  independent  and  a  dependent 
variable.     Skinner  rejects  the  cause-effect  model  and  does  not  use 
"inner  causes"  to  explain  behavior.     Such  causes  can  be  postulated, 
but  never  proven  or  disproven.     Instead,  Skinner  describes  events 
which  tend  to  occur  together  and  in  a  particular  order.     The  focus 
of  scientific  psychology  must  rest  on  the  observable  variables  affec- 
ting the  organism,  variables  which  exist  in  the  organism's  environ- 
ment or  in  its  environmental  history.     Though  "inner  states"  exist 
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in  the  organism,   they  are  not  relevant  to  a  functional  analysis  in 
which  observed  behavior  occurs  and  is  described  as  a  function  of 
independent  variables. 

Only  a  very  small  part  of  behavior  results  from  respondent  con- 
ditioning; rather,  most  behavior  arises  from  operant  conditioning. 
That  is,  behavior  operates  on  the  environment  to  generate  certain 
consequences.     Since  the  environment  is  not  constant  but  is  ever- 
changing,  the  behavior  cannot  be  a  constant.     However,  the  behavior 
is   lawfully  and  functionally  related  to  the  environment. 

Therefore,  the  important  element  in  learning  and  behavior  is  the 
environment.     Most  behavior  is  acquired  through  learning.     Most  learn- 
ing,    being  operant  conditioning,   results  from  environmental  conse- 
quences.    Thus,  most  behavior  is  acquired,  maintained,  or  eliminated 
by  its  er; vi ronmenta 1  consequences.     Skinner  concludes  that  only  a 
small   fraction  of  behavior  can  arise  from  inherited  characteristics, 
especially  when  comparisons  are  made  within  species. 

Operant  conditioning  of  a  response  does  not  occur  in  one  trial, 
but  is  a  process  extending  over  time.     The  baseline  rate  of  a  response 
may  be  very  low  and  almost  nonexistent.     In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  the  response  occurs  and  reinforcement  follows.  Con- 
sequently, a  new  behavior  must  be  "shaped"  into  existence.  Approxi- 
mations to  the  desired  response  receive  reinforcement.     Later,  rein- 
forcement only  occurs  as  the  approximations  come  closer  and  closer 
to  the  desired  response.     In  a  fairly  short  period  of  time,  a  rare 
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response  can  become  a  high  probability  response. 

Extensions  to  disturbed  behavior.     Disturbed  behaviors  are  learned 
responses  to  excessive  or  inconsistent  control.     Such  control    is  usu- 
ally punitive,  and  consists  of  an  individual's  aversive  stimulus 
applied  to  a  previously  reinforced  behavior  by  a  group,  religion,  or 
government.     Emotional  by-products  of  the  control    include  fear,  anxi- 
ety, anger  or  rage,  and  depression.     These  by-products  incapacitate 
the  individual,  and  render  him  harmful   to  himself  or  society.  The 
consequences  of  these  by-products  on  operant  behavior  include  drug 
addiction,  excessively  vigorous  behavior,  excessively  restrained  be- 
havior, defective  stimulus  control,  defective  self-knowledge,  and 
adversive  self-stimulation. 

Psychotherapy  is  a  controlling  device  for  dealing  with  disturbed 
behavior.     The  power  of  the  therapist  arises  from  the  positive  rein- 
forcement of  relief,  or  promise  of  relief,  from  the  patient's  aver- 
sive condition.     The  therapist  provides  the  patient  with  a  non-puni- 
tive audience.     When  a  person  has  received  excessive  reinforcement 
for  inappropriate  behavior,  the  therapist  may  have  to  institute  new 
contingencies  so  that  the  behavior  will  be  extinguished.  Extinction 
of  the  old  behavior  may  not  be  sufficient  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
therapist  may  have  to  help  the  patient  construct  new  responses  to 
deal  with  the  env  i  ronmen  t . 

Labeling  of  psychiatric  symptoms   is  unnecessary  and  sometimes 
dangerous.     It  is  an  explanatory  fiction,  which  allows  the  therapist 
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to  cjvoi-i  :>pecify!ng  the  Dehavior  which  must  be  corrected.  It  points 
t.-..  uHobser/dble  jnner  causes  for  behavior  which  nay  be  impossible  to 
r.-jn  i  pu  1  vjte  .  Sri  trier  tnan  focusing  on  man  ipul  able  behavior,  it  forces 
Ire  t'v.^rciy  I  -     to  Speculate  on  ways   to  influence  these   inner  causes. 

Sidney  W .   B  i  j  ou 

B'j^ju    ''rj65;    1368;    Bijou  &  Baer,    I96I)   presents  an  analysis  of 
vifiil'.l  beh.jvior-  .md  Jeve  lopmen  t  which  closely   resembles   the   ideas  of 
Skinner.     At   the  very   least,    the  two  theorists  Subscribe  to  the 
an  3 ly t I  CO- i nduct i ve  procedure  described  by  Hull   and  by  Miller  and 
Do  1  lard. 

Dt-fi  n  i  t  i  ons  .     Within    the  theory  outlined  by  Bijou,  all   concepts  are 
^^^^•f^  '"^d  functional;    that   is,   they  are  operationally  defined. 

The   rTipcjr'.unt   ter;'V:,  within  the  System  include  environment,  organism, 
.jnd  s  t  t  mu  1  us  -  response  interactions. 

The  environment  consists  of  specific  stim'jius  events  and  Setting 
event.,  .vhich   interact  with  the  stimuli   ana  responses  of  the  organism. 

'i-,tinq  o^  the  specific  stimulus  events  includes  four  categories 
't   u^My,i  .jl,    .^v'^ic.t),  orgdnismic,   and  social   s  t.  i  nu  1  1  .  Regardless 

*y:"*'.   'ill    ■>  L^t'C  i  f  I      stimuli    can  be  analyzed  Dy   their  physical  din- 
onsi:.n,  and  c-jn  be   recorded  and  measured.     Setting  events  consist  of 
.    i  nu  I  us  -  respon  se   i  -  ;  t  e  rac  t  i  ons  v;h  i  ch   i  n  f  I  uen  ce    later  s  t  i  'nu  1  us  -  res  ponse 
I    *  t^rrict  i  ons .     The  organism  is   tne  source  of  the  stimulus  and  response 
ev'-  •  >  which  arise   in   the    i  n  te  r  .)c  t  i  ona  1   setting.      Thus,    the  Unit  of 
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•i:'.jl/,is    !      in^i  ->  I  iiPu  lut>-rtjs»pon'3e   interaction.     Sone  responbc:s  by 

■J',  jtj.'ii^.;;  jr-  L  jf.  t.    J 1  U.'d  t5  /  anttecedcnt  s  t  i  .^lu  1 .3 1  i  un    (  r«:sponden  t  s )  , 
sy^'.   by  cjrTi'jquL-n :  stinul-jtion   (operants),   jnd  most  by  a  combination 
b'.t-'.   t/pes  of  1. 1  i  I'nu  I  J  t  i  on  . 

B>jwu  JcfiriL-t,  rjjycholocjy  as  the  investigation  of  the*  interaction 
'"'^-j     J  srv;  on-J  the  -j  n  v  i  ronnien  t  .     Child  deve  loprrKin  t  concentrates 
t  ntvr.jct  ion^  jt  various  btages  of  development.     Emphasis   is  placed 
rr.cj  /i  littery  {>f   i  n  terac  t  i  onb  of  the  organism  and  the  environment. 
Trn;  > .   r^c  biady  ur  cnild  development  includes   information  concerning 
I':---  re  i  ut  i  un  sh  i  p  of  the  past   interactions  to  present  interactions. 

■^■-^^'■^   i-.^umptions  and  principles.     Bijou   (I968)  outlines  four  assump- 
Li.:.-.,  un.jcr  I  /  i  i:  :^  his   ideo^  about  child  development.     Psychology  in- 
/jt.t.-.  trie  ii.jdy         inieructions  between  a  biological  organism  and 
en  ■/!  ronnien  ta  I  t.-vent:>.     Thus,   the  question  of  the  relative  importance 
or  heredity  anJ  environment    is  no  longer  interesting.     The  two  do 
not  eAi:>r   js  opposim-j  forces,  but  as   labels  for  specific  types  of 
variables  .vh  i  ch  influence  behavioral  changes. 

T^'e   i  ^  t r  a^  ::  !  ons-  anrj   relationships    In  behavior  are  continuous, 
^ ^\  'i'  j'^^  .     No  leuifjtion  or  dichotonty  exists   tn  the  locus  of 
;  i-,"^  !  ,    jnj    -  :j  >  ^     J  c  .  .      irijs,    the  child   is  Viewed  as   the  source  of 

•    ''^   ."-J         .V    /i.'!  ioies.     Tr.e  child  responas   :o  Stimuli  aris- 
r  •  J  •    :  nt.-  e:,  v  1  ronnien  t.  ,   ,jnd   the  environment   responds   to  stimuli 
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Complex  interactions  develop  from  simple  interactions,  though 
not  neces sar  fly   in  an  add i  t  i  ve  rrianner  .     Ne  i  t he r  t  i me  (the  app roach 
of  Gesel'.   nor  hypothetical  constructs   (the  approach  of  Piaget  and 
Freud)  adequately  account  for  behavioral  development,  for  they  con- 
centrate only  on  descriptions  of  behavior.     Utilizing  empirically 
de: . ned  concepts.  Bijou  suggests  three  stages  of  development.  In 
infancy  psycnolog i ca 1  and  biological  behaviors  are  closely  related, 
with  the  psychological  greatly  limited  by  the  biological.     The  basic 
stage,   from  infancy  to  early  childhood,  results  in  the  construction 
of  the  personality.     Then,   from  early  childhood  to  the  end  of  devel- 
opmen  t,   interpersonal  and  group  re  1  a  t  i  onsh  i  ps  are  extended  and  e 1 a~ 
bora  ted . 

Bijou's   fourth  assumption  deals  with  the  methodology  of  theory 
building.     A  psychological  system  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow 
the  incorporation  of  new  ideas.     Concepts  and  principles  may  be  added 
at  any  time.     They  must,  of  course,  be  tied  to  empirical  observations. 

Extensions  to  disturbed  behavior.     Bijou  (I963)   restricts  his  view 
to  consideration  of  psychological  or  behavioral   retardation  and  dis- 
turbance.    He  recognizes  that  biological   factors  may  affect  psycho- 
logical growth,  but  states  that  they  constitute  only  one  of  many 
subsets,  of  Factors. 

Psychological   retardation  results  from  a  history  of  failure  to 
coordinate  stimuli   and  responses.     The  focus  is  on  specific  organismic, 
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^fPvironr,<.:u.H.  jnd  faehavicrai  conditions,  rather  than  on  theoretical 
con^tr.jcLs  or  on  bioloqical  dar7«ge. 

iiu.io.jiciit  and  physiological  factors  can  limit  the  development 
••-f   benavi.jr.     First,  an  organismic  impairment  may  lead  to  an  inability 
to  respond  appropriately,  or  at  all.     In  other  words,  an  impairment 
•■'•...y  o..cur   in  tne  response  equipment.     Second,  the  stimulus  receptors 
"cv/  be  in,paired.     In  this  cabe,  certain  stimuli  may  be  unavailable  or 
'.nly  partial!/  available  to  the  organism.     Finally,   the  appearance  of 
th^  impaired  person  may  be  an  aversive  stimulus  for  ether  persons, 
which  prevcts  or  reduces  opportunities  for  necessary  social  inter- 
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Severe  punishment  may  also  contribute  to  retarded  or  disturbed 
.loveloprnent.     Punishing  stimulation  may  nwdify  a  previously  reinforced 
response,  so  that  the  response  no  longer  results   in  reinforcement. 
In  cj.Jdition,    it  :::dy  suppress  continuing  behavior  patterns,  at  least 
in  the  punished  situation.     The  punished  situation,   including  pre- 
viously neutral  conditions,  may  become  aversive,  and  the  organism  will 
tend  to  civo id  it. 

T\u>  reinforcernent  history  of  the  person  plays  an   important  role 
also.     In  certain   instances,   the  physical  or  social  environment  may 
reinforce  behoviors  which  retard  the  child's  development.     For  exam- 
ple, p^r.^nt.  ruiy  rew,3rJ  ^  child's   ineffective  and  infantile  behavior, 
r^ecessciry  behovioral  development  may  be  weakened  through  extinction. 
Parents  often  extinguish  independent  behaviors  by  withholding  reward. 
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Final)/,  a  history  of  inadequate  reinforcement  and  limited  interac- 
tiQrjb  md/  produce  limited  or  distui'bcrd  behavior  repertoires.  Inade- 
quate rc  i'n  f  orcenen  t  may  occur  because  of  the  econoni  c  cond  i  t  i  on  of 
thrj  family  or  lirii  ted  soc  i  a  1 -cf^ot  i  ona  I    interaction   (e.g.    life  i  n  an 
in'jtitiJtional  strttina.) 

An  example  of  the  effects  of  reinforcement  and  extinction  on 
behavior  occurs   in  Ferster's   (I96I)   analysis  of  childhood  autism. 
First,  he  defines  autistic  behavior  in  objective  terms  as  being  a 
^'weakened"  behdvioral   repertoi  re.     The  chi  Id  exhibi  ts  a  low  amount  of 
activity,  minimal  perceptual  behavior,  and  atavistic  behavior.  It 
is  as  though  only  behaviors  which  act  as  aversive  stimuli   have  a 
social  effect  on  the  child's  environment.     Ferster  believes  that  the 
family  environinent  provides  the  conditions   for  the  appearance  of 
autistic  behavior.     Because  of  environmental  conditions   (life  in  a 
rural  or  Isolated  community,  physical  or  social   isolation  from  other 
families  or  children,    little  interaction  with  siblings),  the  parents 
become  the  sole  maintainers  of  the  child's  behavior.     They  consis- 
tently do  not  reinforce  the  child's  behavior.     To  them,   the  child  has 
become  a  conditioned  dversive  stitnulus,   for  he  signals  a  disruption 
of  preferred  behaviors.     Nonverbal   responses  by  the  child  occur 
because  t  hey  arc  nut  de  pen  den  t  on  sue  i  a  1   rc  i  n  f  ore  erne  n  t .      In   t  fie  ener  ~ 
gen  CO  of  ata  v  i  sms  ,   the  child  gains  avers  i  '/e  con  t  ro  1   of  his  paren  ts  . 
Re  i  n  f or cemen  t  in  the  form  of  parental  attention  further  strengthens 
the  child's  disturbed  behavior. 
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5u.^,ory:     Reinforcement  Theorisrs  Rejecting  Theoretical  Concepts 

inner  an.  ^>;jou  emphasise  the   influence  of  reinforcement  on 
oehavior.     Beh.v;...-  occurs  because  it  is  reinforced.     Therefore,  they 
dgree  -.vf'n   >t.-,  •     r----o^ce--=nt  theorists  as  to  the  importance  of 
re  i  nf  (jrcerpc-.f  r  ^ 

^^'^  "^^^  of  theoretical  constructs.  They 

prefer  tc  for.s  ,.n  ..,5,...,b,e  behaviors  and  empirical  data  rather 
than  on  hypot:  . . , ...    -  .c. sses .     In  fact.  BiJou  (,968)  describes  the 
theories  as  beha. I. -r        cries  rather  than   learning  theories,  citing 
Watsonian  behavi  a  .ajor  influence.     The  behavior  theorists 

strongly  advocate:   rhe  .se  of  ana  ly  t  ico-i  nduct  i  ve  procedures,  rather 
than  hypothetico-deduct.ve  procedures,  as  characterized  by  Hull's 
system.     Skinner  and  Bijou  analyze  disturbed  behavior  w;^hout  refer- 
ence to  internal  processes,  such  as  conflict  or  anxiety      From  a 
detailed  analysis  of  observable  behaviors,  they  formulate  statements 
about  empirical  relationships. 

looMnn  at  behavior,  whether  adaptive  or  maladaptive.  Skinner 
focuses  UP   the  env i ronnen ta 1   contingencies  within  the  situation. 
Although  he  .Mows  For  the  influence  of  biological  factors  on  behav- 
ior, qreate,,  enoha.is  rests  on  the  environment,  the  s t imu 1  us  cond i - 
f'on..     Biiou.  on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes  the  interaction  of  bio- 
logical and  environmental   factors.     Both  are   important  factors,  for 
boh..vio,   ..rises   rruP  the  interaction  of  the  organism  „Uh  his  environ- 
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ment.  A  disturbance  or  anomalous  situation  in  either  or  both  factors 
can  result  in  disturbed  behavior. 
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6.     APPLICATIONS  OP  LEARNING  THEORIES 


Behavior  Modi  f ication 


Behavior  modification  uses   learning  theory  and  experimental 
psychology  to  generate  the  techniques  which  it  utilizes   (Krasner  6 
Ullmann.   I966;  UMman  6  Krasner.   1969).     Clearly,  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  environmental  consequences  of  behavior.     Thus,  the  mainstream 
of  behavior  modification  incorporates  the  theoretical  principles  of 
Bandura,  Wolpe.  Bijou,  and  SIcinner. 

Benavior  modification  uses  operational  definitions  from  learning 
theory,  e.g.,  Ullmann  and  Krasner's  definition  (1965)  of  maladaptive 
behavior.     Because  maladaptive  behavior  limits  the  possible  reinforce- 
-"ent.  behavior  modification  techniques  must  change  the  behavior  so 
that  the  person  will   receive  maximum  reinforcement. 
Extensions  to  disturbed  behavior.     A  specific  procedure  is  usually 
followed  to  achieve  behavioral  change  (Ul Iman  6  Krasner.  I965) . 
First,   the  maladaptive  behavior  must  be  defined  objectively.  Therapy 
focuses  on  observable  activities.     Not  only  must  the  behavior  be 
identified,   it  must  also  be  recorded.     A  record  of  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  maladaptive  behavior  serves  as  a  baseline  measure, 
and  is  compared  with  records  obtained  after  treatment.  Determination 
of  the  environmental  events  which  reinforce  and  support  the  behavior 
constitutes  an  important  segment  of  the  behavioral  change  program. 
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with  tne  reinforcing  conditions  accurately  identified,  the  behavior 
rnod  ifier  can  effectively  rrian  ipulate  the  envi  ronment  to  b  r  i  ng  abou  t 
change . 

During  the  actual  modification,   two  different  but  related  pro- 
cesses are  occurring  simultaneously.     While  the  maladaptive  behavior 
is  being  extinguished,  desirable  behavior  is  reinforced* 

The  reinforcement  must  be  applied   immediately,  and  consistently. 
As  the  desired  response  becomes  more  predictable,  an  intermittent 
scnedule  of  reinforcement  can  be  substituted  for  the  continuous  rein- 
f orcemen  t . 

Whelan  {I966)   advocated  the  use  of  the  Premack  principle  in  mod- 
ifying the  maladaptive  behavior  of  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
Behavior  is   influenced  by  environmental  effect  on  consequences. 
Accelerators  are  those  conse^^uences  which  increase  the  frequency  of 
a  specific  behavior,  while  decelerators  decrease  the  frequency  of  the 
behavior.     Subsequent  events  are  those  which  are  neither  accelerating 
nor  decelerating.     One  other  consequence  is  described:     time-out,  cr 
antiseptic  bounding.     The  procedure  involves  the  removal  of  the  ch i Id 
whenever  he  displays   inappropriate  behavior  in  a  situation  where 
appropriate  behavior  has  been  receiving  accelerating  consequences. 
Whelan  reviews  the  use  of  these  various  principles   in  actual  class- 
room  se  1 1  i  ngs . 

The  application  of  operant  conditioning  techniques   to  human 
behavior  began  with  Fuller's   (19^9)   conditioning  of  a  "vegetative 
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ntj:-^cin  vrganisT^*'     rr.j-.   L  fc   t     r, "-^niaWy    retardt^d  p^-rsons.  the 
ube  of  tne  tt^cnniques  --d-,  -^-.r-i  r--, v-oo   Into  nany  ^^va^  of  edLjcaiion 
dP'J  liehdviordl  c^drge.     Thcuc^h   th-  tcc--u"q.jf^  remain  Da^ically  the 
3d:r;e,  mdnv   changes   in  t^r.pr.o^ib  ridv/L-   r^rbuitcd  r  ron  rhe  ^^idt;ning  use. 

J  r  I  9  i  nci  I  1  y  ,    tne  rt^ :  n f o rcc^sen  i u<3ecJ  by  the  oehav  :  or  mod  1  f  i  ers 
cons  J  bled  or  ^.yeet  tooJ:.    (::.Lich         o  bugv^r-milk  solution  [Fuller, 
»5^5J,  jelly  beon^,    [A/rin  ano  Lindsiey,    1956],  n  ^  fr.'s  [Patterson. 
19^5]).     Un^^ort'jPdte  ly  ,   buc.h  p  r  i  -  ,  ry   re  i  r.  f  o  r  c  e^c- n  1 3   soOn    lose  their 
ef  •  crct  I  /ene^:>  ,   t.nroLign  ^01 1  i  at  iO'n .     To  reduce  the   influence  of  satia- 
tion, benavior  f^odifiers  substituted  token  re '  n  f  orcement  s  .     such  as 
money   (Patterson,    1965)   or  points   (Warren,   I566) . 

In  ci  token  -^v^tc-n,  there  rnust  be  ^  specification  of  the  behav- 
i or^  which  Aill  be  reinforced  and  or  tie  manner  of  exchanging  the 
token  tor  prin^jry  re  i  nforcrj  r^, .  Since  the  token  is  paired  with  more 
than  one  prijr^ary  reinforcer,  satiotion  for  the  token  rarely  occurs. 
The  earliest  token  re i nf orcenient  programs  consisted  of  Staat's  pro- 
gran  tor  children  in  1959  (Staats  ,  1969)  and  the  Al lyon  and  Azrin 
program  in  tor  a Ju  1  t  psychiatric  patients       (Allyon  S  Azrin, 

'.968).  for  a  u^w'e  vxten^ive  review  of  token  re  i  n  f  o  rcerne  n  t  programs, 
>  ee  0  '  L ea  r  /  '      f  o  v  i  e.-^  article   (in  p  r e  >  s  )  , 

jriportuni:    i  nr.cr,  o  r  i  on  dppcart,J     I  th   tne  use  o:   attention  as 
<i   re»nr.;rver    [yoci  d  1    t  vj\  n  r^,[  cc-fHen  t ;  .     rSychiatfic  nurses  were  able 
I o         I  f  y  t» c-ri  0  V I  o f   p  r ub  I  ems  by  the  u s o  • ) f  attention  a:,  a  re  i  n  f  o r  ce r 
fAyllon  ar,J  Mlcjel,    19SSj.     Z  i  nnie  r.^^.jri  and  Zirnner.non   (I962)  showed 
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-i'.ul  J  t^ocr^c-f-  c^-iJ  c*'*cct:.o5y  roaify  the  behavior  of  a  disruptive 
.toJor;:  :>  ♦  pdvin-^  dtivf^ilon  to  tntr  child  ,>nen  he  acted  appropriately 

j   ignoring  hi--:  when        Dehaved   in  a  disruptive  rianner.  Patterson 
i'ijToS;   noted  that  thtr  ^ucial    re » n  fo  rcener,  t  of  classmates  aided  in 
•'■•J  •i-.j  i  ptcnjnce  cT  "jr!.onding  behavior"  for  one  hyperactive  and  aca- 
'jemlcally  rct-^^Jed  child.     Though  most  of  the  operant  conditioning 
occurred  in  a  residential  hospital.  Wolf,  Risley,  and  Mees  (196^) 
:  n^  t  F'jcrec:  parents   in  I  he  intervention  procedure  for  use  in  the  home. 
Acknow  le-igi  nq  tne  inportance  of  parents  in  the  treatment  of  a  child's 
L^.jnavior  prooloHb,  Patterson,  Brodsky,  and  Gu  1  1  i  on  produced  a  manual 
t)  ejucjte  parents  on  how  a  child's  behavior  is   learned  and  how  they, 
pjrent^,  rna /  bt:  .ib!ir  to  change  that  behavior. 

3onovior  nod i f t ca t i on  techniques  are  not  limited  to  the  operant 
conditioning  paradigm  utilised  by  Skinner.     Bandura's  work  on  the 
influence  of  irrii  ration  on  behavior  provides  another  approach  to  be- 
navior  modification.     In  chis  case,  change  occurs  merely  from  obser- 
ving jnd  -modeling  other  persons.     Wo  !  pe  '  s  description  of  reciprocal 
inhoition  iilubtrates  another  technique  for  modifying  behavior.  By 
eliciting  a  response  wh  i  ci^.   is   incompatible  with  the  maladaptive  re- 
open ^^t.-.   the  '.neraplst  can  force  an  inhibition  of  the  maladaptive  re- 
^,pon:,e.     1^  t  ^         u-r  technique  has  been  applied  more  often  in  clini- 
cal  se  1 1  i  ng-.   :  -in  in  t  ducat  I  ona  I  se  1 1 »  ngs  . 

1 
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Harinc  and  Phillips   {I962;   utilize  nany  of  the  concepts  and 
principles  of   learning  theorists.     They  define  er^otionaUy  disturbed 
children  by  the  sy.n^to...s  displayed  in  their  behavior.     The  symptoms 
Include  hyperactivity,  aggressiveness,  des t ruct i veness .  inattentive- 
ness.  and  withdrawal.     Usually  the  disturbed  child  displays  a  com- 
bination  of  Symptcns. 

Erotionally  disturbed  behavior  results  fro.  a  lack  of  order  cr 
structure  in  the  child's    life  at  heme  and  in  school.  The  authors 
propose  that  by  maintaining  a  structured  situation  in  the  school, 
the  child  win    learn  new,  nx^re  adaptive  behavior  patterns.     Two  as- 
pects of  structure  are  especially  important: 

(1)  ordered  educational   and  emotional  experiences,  and 

(2)  a  clear  relationship  between  behavior  and  its  consequences. 
Experiences  are  ordered  developmental ly.     The  child's  level  and 

readiness   in  both  educational  and  social  situations  must  be  assessed. 
Since  tasks  and  environment  are  determined,  only  the  child's  response 
-"i  variable.     If  a  response  is   to  remain  in  the  behavior  system,  it 
must  receive  Inr^diate  and  consistent  consequences. 

To  dcrornine  the  Success  of  the  structured  approach.  Haring  and 
PhilI=DS   reported  a  comparison  of  three  cont ras t i ng  approaches  used 
with  three  slnilo,-  groups  of  emotionally  disturbed  elementary  school 
children.     The  three  approaches  were  the  structured  approach,  the 
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• : 'T  1  jM  •.^eJ  -.niljre*^  to  re- 

>vj     :  'i^-e'^  .-^'3  re  Tested  twice, 
:    \r</j  tSe  *:e'^3/!vr  Rating  Scale, 
Dehov  tora 1  cnanges   in  any  of  the 
jre^i  .ippro-icH  ao'^i^^vea  gfeater 
r     q  r' t. .  vj  p  s   u  S  i    g   the  other  a  p  - 
rt>r'   ■ I:  no  s  t  r  jc  t'jr  e(>:  group  were 
i  ^    i^^'j  c  t'^er  grcuDS  .      1 1  may  be 
T  n-J  I       'J  i :  -:•  r      3  i  r'    ,  :.ores  ^-^t^u  Id  nor-rvj  1  I  v  bo  ex::ec  ted  f  rom  younger 
cnMJren.     Trv.t.^jr.  t'^o  critiLi'in  J  j-:'^  '^oi.   invalidate  the  results.  It 

' '  C  n  :  i  n  'J  r.  cj/  c  o  n  '.     c  t  i :  i_g ' '   ^uqqcs.  t:eJ  by  Hurr^rie   (1969)  certainly 
t'  ji  I  .     "it)  :^!r  cKog'K'y  <_  t   ,j   s  t  :  lic  t  ur^^^d  approach.      In   fact,    the  Sys- 
^••1-  is         .true!  J  ft.' J  ii    involves  0  con act  of  an  agreement 

:)e : />t.^-."n  tu'  teoc'ner  and  pup;         The  tc-JJcher  defines  the  benavior  or 
tas-:s  •-vnich   Che  cnisd  nust   r;t,^r  i  or    ,     The  definition  demands   that  the 
rv^havi'^r-   ;  ■  vab      a*nl  can  b-^  :-'co''d'j:.     N»:xt,   the  teacher  must 

'■][^      i  I  t         f  V  ;  a  to:  c  i  r.q  *or   the  child.     Using  Pre 

'■  Ci'^  i.r  r.t  \  C'»nsi':-_  a^  n  i  qh  frequency  behaviors. 
.    1    ■  ^^^^  l^v/  :hrij,   such  tSat 

^  :        '-.ju  :  r .  J  task.  Ha  /v ;  1  1   be  ah  1  e  to  engage 
vi'y.      Tho   r<  i(:h-v  .j^  1  s*ador(t  will   arrange  Sev~ 
j    -;:>('c  i  f  i  f'd   t  .j"^    ,   v-acr-  cor  r  r  ac  t    roqu  i  r  i  ng  c  I  oser 
I.,r>s  r-^.'    t  v.!-    'v->a.  . 
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Recognizing  .hat  children,  as  they  develop,  become  more  autono- 
™ius,   Homme  incorpc-ates  a  transition  from  teacher-controlled  to 
student-controlled  contracting.     The  aim.   therefore,  of  the  contin- 
gency contracting  system  is  to   lead  the  student  to  a  se I f -con t rac t I ng 
system.     The  system  begins  with  the  teacher  determining  the  task  and 
reinforcement,   presenting  the  contract  to  the  student,  and  delivering 
the  reward.     During  the  transition  stage,  both  the  teacher  and  the 
student  are  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  task  and  the  reward. 
The  student  gradually  asssumes  rrore  responsibility  until  he  can  deter- 
mine the  task  and  the  reward  himself. 

The  developmental  .^onroach  is  carried  even  further  by  Gagne's 
(196:;)  specifl^ai;       ,    ,  iwcrarchy  of  oi^ht  types  of  learning.  Ex- 
cluding signal    lear     ng.  described  by  the  classical  conditioning 
paradigm,   higher  levels  of  learning  depend  on   learnings  at  lower 
levels.     Therefore,   s 1 1 mu 1  us -response  learning,   such  as  Skinnerian 
operant  conditioning,   forms  the  basis  for  all  other  types  of  learning. 
From  It  can  develop  chaining,  verbal  association,  multiple  discrimi- 
nation,  concept   learning,   principle   learning,  and  problem  solving. 
Furthen7K.re.  different  conditions  must  occur  to  facilitate  each  level 
of   learning.     Lower   levels  depend  largely  on  the  occurrence  of  rein- 
forcement and  on  the  contiguity  of  the  parts  of  a  response.  For 
higher   levels,    reinforcement  becomes   less   important  and  contiguity 
exerts  a  greater   influence  on  learning. 
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Gagne  states  -.riat  each  type  of  learning  is  important.     The  higher- 
order  types  of  learning  cannot  proceed  unless  the  lower-order  learn- 
ings have  been  estabTished.     In  the  school  setting,  the  teacher  must 
ascertain  a  child's   level  of  learning.     Providing  the  conditions  which 
are  necessary  for  each  type  of  learning,   the  teacher  can  then  aid  the 
child  in  arriving  at  higher  levels. 

Hewett  (19.69)  combines  ideas  from  Skinnerian  behavior  modifica- 
tion and  the  structured  approach  with  developmental   ideas  of  Gagne 
(1965).  Piaget.     flavell   (I968).  and  Erikson  (1950).     He  presents  a 
formulation  of  the  1  earn i ng' s i t ua t ion  for  a  child.     The  teacher  se- 
lects the  appropriate  taili  ^°  ^^"'^       achieving  goals 
which  are  defined  by  the  developmental  sequence.     The  reward  cons i s ts 
of  positive  consequences  which  maintain  or  increase  the  probability 
of  behavior  necessary  to  accomplish  the  task.     Structure  describes 
the  conditions  under  which  the  child  must  accomplish  the  task  in  or- 
der to  be  rewarded. 

The  child's  learning  should  proceed  through  seven  developmental 

1  eve  1 s : 

{ 1 )     attent  ion 

(2)  response 

(3)  order 

(U)  exploratory 

(5)  social 

(6)  master 
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(7)     ach  i  evement 

Each  level  specifies  particular  tasks,   rewards,  and  structires  which 
will  allow  the  child  to  successfully  master  that  level.  Therefore, 
the  teacher  can  determine  the  level  of  the  child's  functioning  through 
behavioral  observation.     Utilizing  the  appropriate  tasks,  rewards, 
and  structure,   the  child  can  attain  the  level  and  proceed  to  the  next. 


7.  CONCLUSION 


Lt.',ir!i  i  ng  theories  provide  a  confusinc^  multiplicity  of  defini- 
tions,  assumptions  and  principles.      They  have  provided,  hov;ever, 
Iiuport.int    insights  about  disturbed  behavior,  and  strategies  for  inte^ 
vention.     All    the   theorists,  even  those  utilizing  theoretical  con- 
cepts, concentrate  on  observable  behavior,  which  one  can  recognize, 
record  arid  manipulate.     Ttius»   the  learning  theory  approach  contri- 
butes the   idea  of  measuring  behavior.     Rather  than  advocating  a  par- 
ticular methodology  of  intervention,   it  emphasizes  a  methodology  of 
measurement    (Whelan»   pe r sona 1  •  commun i ca t i on ,  1970). 

To  provide  an  understanding  of  behavior  in  the  real  world,  the 
theories  offer  a  functional  analysis  of  behavior.  They  focus  on  the 
relationships  befween  behavior  ond  environmental  variables,  A  func- 
rinnoi  arujlysis  considers  both  antecedent  and  consequent  conditions. 
A  topt.cjr.iDhical  approach,  on  ttie  other  hand,  merely  describes  behav- 
ior ^;ithout   reference   to  its  function   in   the  environment. 

Functional  and  topographical  analyses  of  behavior  produce  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lo^bels  for  beftavior.  Labels  can  arise  as  shorthand 
descript i  (X.s  of  the  behavior.  For  example,  "autistic"  can  communi- 
cate to  another  person  a  summary  statement  of  a  particular  set  of 
behaviors.  However,  a  label  can  also  be  used  as  an  explanation  for 
behavior.  In  this  case,  the  child  acts  in  a  particular  manner,  be- 
cause he   is   autistic    (Whelan,    1971).     Clearly,    the  second  kind  of 
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K,,;.y  p,ev..nt       functional  analysis  of  the  behavior,  by  providing 
•)  topogr -iph  i  C.J  I   J',  cription. 

!...•. .'M.ng  th,:.,ry  i:,,-,  i .-.Ic-ir  Statements  about  the  causes  of  be- 
■■""'J''-  ■  rvvnt  inn  techniques  for  mod  i  fy  i  ng  ma  I  adap- 

tive beh.vior  are  tied  directly  to  theory.  The  interventionists  take 
theoretical  staten>,.nts  and  apply  them  to  real   life  situations.  Fur- 

b. •cause  ,:,any  of  the  techniques  merely  require  Systematic 
"^>g-.:-.  HMnprofe^slonals  can  Successfully  employ  them  (WoIf.  Risley. 
Mt-es.    1964;   Patterson,   Brodsky  £  Gull  ion;  Homr.e,  I969). 

Though  the  techniques  may  be  relatively  easy  to  employ,  the  re- 
sults may  not  always  be  successful.     Errors  arise  from  many  sources. 
Though  one  variable  may  b.^  thought  to  be  controlling  a  particular  be- 
havior,  it  may  be  that  some  other  variable  is  actually  operant.  A 
reinforcing  event   in  one  situation  may  not  be  reinforcing  in  another 
situation.     Hnally.  human  errors  in  observing  and  recording  beravior 
may  occur. 

Those  errors  notwithstanding,    learning  theorists  are  forever 
optimists.     Most  human  behavior  is  learned  behavior,  and  learning 
occurs  because  of  environmental  contingencies.     If  one  can  identify 
I'..'-  h..h„vior  and  th^  con  t  i  ngenc  i  er,  supporting  the  behavior,  one  can 
change  th,-  bvl,.,vior.     Therefore,  most  maladaptive  behavior  can  be 
changed  into  adaptive  behavior. 
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1 .  INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  offers  an  overview  of  psychodynami c  thinking  re- 
garding emotional  disturbance  in  children.     The  focus   is  on  the 
concepts  and  theoretical   s tatemen ts-- the  "1 anguage"--of  various 
models,  not  on  the  manner  and  outcome  of  empirical    testing  that 
may  have  been  done  in  connection  with  them. 

It  proved  impossible  to  construct  an  overview  by  working  in- 
ductively,  i.e.,  by  asking  p  ract  i  c  i  oner?^.  engaged  in  dayto-day 
encounters  with  disturbed  childrerj  to  describe  the  theoretical 
bases  of  their  work.     Theoretical  outlooks  of  practitioners  were 
so  sketchy  and  of  such  variety  that  no  meaningful  unity  could 
be  found  in  them.     Of  necessity,  then,  the  approach  in  this  paoer 
became  deductive.     Starting  with  theoretical  statements  about 
ps ychodynami cs- - i n  the  normal  and  in  the  abnormal,   in  the  child 
and  In  the  adulf-it  extracted  those  conceots  and  opositions 
that  were  most  relevant  for  sn  understanding  of  emotional  distorb- 
ance   in  ch i ) dren . 

Very  often  the  terms  "psychoanalytic"  and  "psychodynam i c" 
are  used  synonomous 1 y .     It  will  be  useful  to  distinguish  between 
these  terms,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.     The  psycho- 
analytic theorists  have  been  conce  rned  with  i  n  t  f*.>-*psyc!^  i  c  f  •.'nc- 
tioning'-the    i  n  terna 1  dynam i  cs  of  pe rsona 1 i ly .     Psychodynam 1 c 
theorists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  attempted  to  apply  some  of  the 
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intra-psychic  p""'iciples  in  a  broader  wav ,   incorporating  notions 
of  experience  'nto't'       ody  of  explanatory  thought. 

This  overview  is  not  comprehensive  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
condensation  of  the  vast  amount  of  psy - hodynami c  theorizing  that 
has  occurred  recently.     Nor  does   it  chart  completely  the  historical 
trends  and  coun te r - t rends   that  have  brought  psychodynami c  thought 
to  where  it   is  today.     Several   theorists  were  selected  to  serve  as 
reference  points   in  psychodynamic  literature.     This  paper  presents 
the  slices  of  their  thought   that  relate  in  some  manner  to  th-  topic 
of  emotional  disturbance  in  childr-.n.     Two  of  the  theorists  selected, 
Sigmund  Freud  and  Erik  Erikson,  are  historically  representative  of 
psychoanalytic  thought.     Freud   is   included  not  only  b-cause  of  his 
position  at   the  origin  of  modern  psychoanalytic  thought,  but  also 
because  of  the  unique  emphasis  he  placed  upon  instinctual  energy  in 
development.     Erikson  was  selected  for  an  in  depth  presentation 
because  he  is  representative  of  those  psychoanalysts  who  stress  ego 
development  and  the  importance  of  adaptation  to  the  en vi  .'Onment .  (A 
different  direction  was   taken  by  theorists  such  as  Adier  and  Jung, 
who  stressed  the  importance  of  socialization  in  the  dev^il  pmental 
process.)     Carl   Rogers,   though  not  a  typical   representat  •  .-e  of  psy- 
choanalytic thought,  provides  a  counterpoint  to  the  other  theorists. 
Though  Rogers  has  devoted  relatively   little  effort  to  constructing 
a  theory  of  child  development,  his  succinct  st.  temeniis  provide  an 
example  of  how  disturbance  is  defined  from  the  experiential,  pheno- 
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menological  itdncJpoint. 

After  pre^strniing  the  views  of  these  tKeorlsts,   the  paper  con- 
cludes with  A  survey  cf  attempts  to  relate  psy chody nami c  theoriz- 
ing to  edjcationa)  practice. 
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THE  FREUDIAN  PERSPECTIVE 


Ec»riy   in   Lhe  modern  era  of  "scientific"  investigation  of  man's 
p^/che  cjne  the  v  i  ev;  tiiJt  tj-.ental    life  and  overt  behavior  were  a 
rtriu't.  -jf   ancjnsciJUb    impulses  whose  basic  configuration  was  set 
Dulh  Dy   jn   i  nhe  r  i  t  e J  biological   J  i  s  pos  i  t  i  on  and  by   the  even  ts  of 
the   r ; L    f  i  ve  ur  ^  i  x  years  of    1 i  f e .     The  or  i  gt  na I   proponent  of 
tMis  pr^int  of  view  was,  or  course,   Sijmund  Freud.     Perhaps   the  as- 
pec  t  of  his  extensive  theoi"  izing  that  has  the  mos  t  direct  bearing 
on  enotfonal   disturbance   in  children  are  his  notions  regarding 
psychosexuai  development.     This  part  of  the  paper,   then,  concentrate 
on  Freud's   theory  of  the  psychosexua I  stages  and  on  how  emotional 
disturbance   is  defined  in  terms  of  these  stages.     Most  of  the  con- 
cepts presented  are  Freud's  but  some  of  them  originated  with  his 
con  ter.ipor  i  es  or  his   irrimediate  successors. 

Backg  round  Concep  t  s 
According  to  Freud,   the  personality   is  coniposed  of  three 
nujor  systems    (Hall   and  Lindzey,    1957).     The   id   is   the  only  part 
'.;f   the  personality  present  at  birth.      It   is   the  reservoir  of  inheri- 
ted  i  ns  t  i  r.c  I  Ucj  1   energy   that  powers    the   total   personality.     The  Id 
operates  accord  rn:j  to  the  p  leasurc  principle'-   (pleasure   is   the  re- 
duction   ji    tensi<;n)   and   is  characterized  by  primary  process  function 
incj  -(ffrniing  imagj:>  ot   uhj^xts   that   reduce  tensions  and  thus  provide 

'■  Underlining  deriotes   technical  term. 
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;      1  _  J  .  ,    ;  jI  ,  i  ,               ^  :  i  „    ■  :  i  ;  :  ■  ^  i  : , ; ;  .      T'),.'   -r;  >             )           f  ror:.  the 

1    ,   clcri.c^    'Lv  ^>.-..r   'r.;,  .   i^,           .>:c^."-^i   in   chc  c-j^^r^c  of  dealing 

^' '  '      - ' ' r  ^  i  I  ■  !  J      1 :    :  ^  .i  .  c  in.' I     .y.vc r  i o  r e p r -d ^ tvj  d eman d s  of 

' •      U'-i-^v'.  ; ')cv' :  t    , ;  v-r'jfL^,         I  i      i  .j  r  I  /  3y  A.   Freud  and 

^■  ^''^  iidii!£JlHJcLli  *  ^  ^' '         y  -  ^ "'    '    P  "  f  oi  i  j  i  I  I  y  i  o  d  e  ve  I  op 

=ju  t  ( >  r   .-/J . ,j  t  . ,  r  J  ^  j ;  f ,  J  I  1  V  .-. ,, I  :\ -j  id.      !  :    r c p  r" l:  s  u n :  b   the  no rms  and 

-.^.1-'*:,  li     .y  f     c="5 1  t:d  to  I  he  ch  1  1  J  by  his  parents. 

In    it'^  r.-j<jrj : ;      ,    ;;.jrM  :>n  i  irj  d:>pcCL    it   lii.iy   o^;   thought   of  as  conscience 

1  n     'J  i  lo  i  .;;     ^  <i  \,  I    . i  ...  •  n     i.  •  > :  ..j  i   p  e  r  s  o  n  a  !  i  t  y  t>  y   the   id  is 
KHuwn    J  5  '-^   '  t-'':'r'.j\'  :>f   L:io    1  i      -inbtincts  and 

'     ■^^'-'^■'j '    ■ '•  c'^  ;  r  .      }  r    ;  ■  ^  p  ^  ;^c-- jd  1  o  ,  and  so 

■  '   ■  >   _r  ■  -  -■ '    '  J   ■  ^  -      • '   '  >  i '  _j  \- 1.  :>  cj J  o  c  t  J    i  I  i  e  s  .  In 
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prjper.  //e  u  :..'ri,^.,  r  i  .      ivy  f'ni::irf:;u   ()965).   M.^  1  1  and  Lindzey 
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'-^^    i      .ire    -  ;  -U'.  I       t  ,r-v:,jj   .,ul    -^T  '  ji  ^ L  '  il'    ^^'^  ^ '^•^^'^  ^ 

•  I'^.iins!:  rir,  Lin>.jn:ed  ^eelif^;  0/  '"-^kirij  fv-  1  i  r.g  a       j       I  e  r  i  ^  t  i  c 

soneone  othe-  than   ibe  self.     Huact  ion   f  ^.^r-n.jt  j  on  refers  to  the 
'•-:i>\ ric  ■  nr^    In  rop    :.  I       n  e  ,  s  ut    rji;  a)rU-inini;j    .ieslr-j    ^  ^  ■  \i hdtrcd  of  a 
narenr)  by  '  t     opposite   (e.g..    love  of  the  par-nt).     U  i  s  p  enent 
-■jH-.w,  -jn    i-Ti^jul^e  to  b.j  expressed  by  chantjinq   its  object  and  thus 
disqui^i'wj    its    real    intent,   f  rcn)  the  e^jo,      Sublimalion   is   thie  dis- 
Di'.JCenHfnt  of  a  "lf.>^/;e^"    (e.g..  sexual)    ins  Li  net   into  ''higner 
socially  acceptable  channels    (e.g..  artistic  ci-eation}.  identifi- 
^'^  ^  '  PP_  ■aggressor   r  eno  v  e  s   L  h  e   threat,  experienced  in  the 

Dre-.ence  of"  a  do'ri  i  na  t  i  ng  enemy  by  ad'^ptin^j   tf^e  c  h.i  i  ac  te  r' i  s  t  i  cs  of 
rhe  ene.'^y  ,ind  rri,jt^jng  him  a  part  of   t.he  self. 

The    list  ^'f  defense  me^hanisnis  e,-)ployed  t;  /   the  eyo   i  ^  a  goo-i 
■•jeil    i<>nqer,   but    these  are   the  ones  pm^^i   I  ^'U.-v^  r  t  an  t   foi    an  ander- 
s  t  ..in  1 ;  r:r^         r. -.ycho  1  r^fj  i  CM  I    de  ve  1  op[;i,:n  t ,      .':*v  ■  ^t.-  ^^^^  yi^in  i  sf'is   are  not 
I  r,    r  nti'Hse  !  v.'S   r^a  t  hr>  )  oq  i  c  a  i    or    i  n  (j  i  ci  t(  w  s   of   di^tu(r>eJ  i^chavior. 
Sof'-e    je  f  enses  -  -  i  n  particular,   s  ub  i  i  ni  j  t  i  ■ j  ■      i,t-,a  ■  rj^  ?  e  r  i  s    i  c  o  f 
the  -n^iture    idijlt.      It    is  v;f^cn    in.idequate  p  . ,  .h  .-.oxua  1  adjii-tn.-nt 
requ-rcjs    the  a^e         extensive  defense  no .  ^w,  n  i f.|,.jt  behavior 
con^e-    :o   verr^>  on    the  pat  ho  1  Oc;  I  c I  . 

1 


^^;l^r:ij-   •1970)  hd:>  i"iolated  six  constructs  he  considers  basic 
*-'t  •.'rjr!/  formulations; 

i.^e  first.  cjMcj  tht^  "topographic'^  point  of  view,    laid  empha- 
s>>  .jno-  t.'xi  .>tence  of  "areos"  of  the  mind  and  insisted  that 

-  ■]-.       .  I         con^ci  JUS  proccisses  were  at  work  within  the 

i  ■ '     ■  I  :  II  r,i :  . 

'''''  -.jnsLruct,   the  "dynamic^'  point  of  view,  emphasized 

b-.-.jvior  w.i.  r^otivjted,   that  all  behavior  was  purposeful  and 

no  a  Mi  rvjf  u  I  . 

'^^rucrural"  poinr  of  view  posited  the  existence  of  id, 
erj.),  sup.-rego  .-ind   i  r-ip  I  i  ed  that  "conflict   is   ifTiplicit   in  all 

behav'o,'  and  there  aro  mental  structures  for  mediat'ing  conflicts." 
TH,.  fourth  construct,  called  the  "genetic"  point  of  view, 
J  ihat   the  "past  persists   into  the  present." 
(5)     The  ".>cononjjs"  point  of  view,  probably  the  most  controversial 
■J'  ..inderlyiny  constructs,  postulated  a  quantitative  relation- 

'>\-  -J  r^or-v-'on  drive-^  and  resistances. 

=  sixth  theoretical   construct,   the  "adaptati  ve"  point  of 

V  '--v,   sov.  cnvi  ron.T.ent  or  world  as  a  "determining  factor 

Stages  of  Development 
.ind  hi.      rucmrorories'  posited  a  sequence  of  develop- 


i-       Kar!  Abraham  was  the  associate  of  Freud  who  elaborated  the  con- 
cept of  psychosexual  stages  and  went  on  to  explain  adult  character 
^■'^'-^  '-^^  the  basis  of  childhood  experiences  during  these  stages, 
^reu-i   -.'jbsequ.-nr  )y  acc^-pted  Abraham's  work.     See  Watson  (1968). 
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^.'^('L:j\   V :  J u -.1   tr^rour^n         ;h  the  cnilj  pj^^^-s  ,^r;  nib  ^^dy   from  Dirth 
.    J  !  J  Uj'>  ucncu  .     '^ht^  rn.jjor  point,  of  J  i  ^  t  i  nc  t  i  on  Oct.  ween   CTie  Stages 
-.c       J   r.  f:-   lo^.-.         che  cniic':*  pleasurable  oct  i  v  i  i  i  es  .  In 
^  *^    1  -  *  '  ^    r  r' c •  ^  J  I  ,i Ti   I r r  i  n Kv'j >•  ,    c : i e  d  i  i  C  i  n ci  i  on  c o ri c r n e cf  the 
-  I  ^   ^^r-i-j    in  -vh  i  ch   ihc  .^ojor   port  ion  of   CHc  ^aiid's    1  i  b  i  Jo 

1  -v   c  J  t : ; c c  :  -J  :!  .  C o  r  J  i  n  g     ^  Freud,    the  rno I  h    i  i    the  p  r  ry 

erotogenic  zor'.t  -  -  ihc  prinary  source  of  p  ]  easu  re~ -dur  i  ng  the  or=il 
b  t        ,    the   jnu  b   Ju  r  i  ng  the  v3 n  J  1   s  Ccjge  ,   und   ^ he  ^exud  1  organs 
^'-ring  trsu  phj  I  M  c  s  tage .     These  three  pregenital   stageii  are  fol- 

'1/  u   latency  pericd   in  which  se^uul    interest   \  t>  dormant.  Ai 
the  beginning  or  adolescence,   however,    t^H-  pregenital    hnpulses  are 
re jc t > vj t eU  ,  and  the  child  enters  the  gen  i  t  a  1   stage.     If  develop- 
mci'it  during   the  three  pregeniCal   stages  has  been  free  of  rnaladjust- 
fieni,    J  mature  "genitjl"  adult  will   eineig-   from  adolescence. 
(I)     Or  J 1   s  tage .     In  the  earliest  period  of   life,   the  mouth  Is  the 
principal   arecj  of  activity,  and  oral   sti  inu  1  at  i  on  the  p  r  i  nc  i  pa  1 
-Mjurce  of  erotic   gratification.     Sucking  and  swallowing,  sensations 
in  the   iip^,   th-   tongue,   Che  oral  cavity,  and  the  cheeks  all  prc^ 
V I       pioa^u^.J   rur    the  newL>orn.     Later,    the   infant  beCvjuies  fasci- 
n  J  I  e  t.*     i  I  rj  spitting,   gurgling,  and  b u  b b  I  e  -  b  I  ow  i  n g  ;   he  s  '-i c k     h  i 
t  n um.^Ii  ;    He    t  r  [  e  -i    I o   je  I   e vc  ry  th  i  ng  he  Can    '  n  to  h  i  b  -ncju  t  h  .      L  i  D  i  vi  i  na  f 
•MKM  cjy   1      invented  exclusively   in   cht:  pleasure^  v>r    the  urjl  region 
of   the  bouy  . 

The  oral    s  t  age  of  dcve  1  oprnen  t  wjs  divided  by  Ka  r  1  Abraham 
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'''''  ''.•/•lie';  -J^Z^iJ-    t,.-t^r  I'-^-j 

■''  '  •    ^-^^  •  ^  '^^^  -  '      i      •  '  ^  1  ^:  ■  -  J..  :  .r.  Mr-i^el  f 

"  '  ^^P:-c.crUeJ  nib   :i^::^;r^    Drcu.l.  All 

'  '       ■  "  '■  -         ' -^-con J  /  cor  (^f    life.  At 
^        . '  '  '         J  i  '  rc-r  cfu  i         f;  i  -,^e  1  f  f  ro'n  h[  s 
rc:..!L.   Am,i..   Prv.:J   .u.jyc^tbj    cf    the    fdCt  that 
c':.p,jr!-leJ   lo  im-iieJi  dtely    (I'f    the  brejst 
^:t^  wo.iij        no  uccuiiun   i,j  dibtin9ijish 
rr,e  ■.other  beyi-  c:Ai^t        d  buparate 

L^-j   ir^r.:PtS    .ibi.jindl  e:ier.j/        directed  her  way. 
■ -•  -  ^  [•-^.•c.      b..L   bh<j  dtso  becc'fneb  an  object  of 

'■■>r.jMt,  hc^.j:   rr,   doLv/^   if,  y     1 1  f  i  ca  t  t  on  ,   become-,  f 


.i  /  .j  I   I  J  i.: 


rus  - 


•.cjp^n.     M.t  tempting  to  receive  h 
-J-v^'^;-!  ^v.'.:,  .^f  -j-rjrcb^;         -e  bice^.  chews. 


I  s 


'1'  J  r  e   T  ; 

j"'^^''"*'  '"  '/^  ^'^^^  in  reflecting  some  of  the 

■   e.j..;  ps/v.hol..;gy ,  c^oeb  bt-yond  tne  outline  of  Sigmund 


M  nut  ions  .y.  un  ''t^go  pb /cho  1  og  i  s  t ' '  will  be 

thf  b^jcunJ  '-..M.^r  pur  t  ion  of  this  paper 
'>f"    the       a  I    ,  tage  , 


1  8  li 


r^.K  :  -       '.'  ^  -  fl  —       -    •  •       :^         '      .     -  i •  ■     -  ;  le  of  ^  :  n:- 

-  *    ^*  '  ■:      i:.<j..      vrj:    ?  ■  :  •  o  ;  e  ^ :  ■  iril/    involves  the 

iM'-  1       a-.  :j  ra  t  I  ^'  i  CrU  i        t  ^ik-^   p  1  act: .     Tr  .s  .    i  ncorporat  i  on  is 
:ot.3l.     Lo-e  Ob  ;ecr  ^  '^^t  .  : .  J  shed  ■  -  i  n  t^t  exire;ne  cd^e,  they 

:io  nor   e X  I  s  t  -  -  .-i  f  t  e  r  y  r ri  r,  i  f  i  c  j  t  I  on  . 

BeC^rjSL'   I'.e  bound.uies  between  c-qo  ^nd  wo;!d  are  siill  ill- 
defined,   the  opposite  of    introjection  al:>f-;  trjke.  place.  Projection 

is  a  .ort  of  re/erse  i  n  t  r  o  j  ec  t  i  on  - '  i  n  b  t  ead  of  the  ego  being  per- 
ceived as  h.iving  the  object's  characteristic^,  the  environment  is 
[?erce   ved         hjving   ihe  ego's  characteristic^        (Blum,  1953)." 

If    introjection   is  o   figurative  s ...-)  M  o.-  i  ng  of   the  world, 
D^'^iecT'Of!    Is  .1   figurjti^'e    .^ittinq  ^out  of  t'le  -^elf.      Instead  of 

.■;orId  becoming  "r^e"    (  i  n  t  n.>  j  ec  t  i  on  )  ,    ^he  ^'mj"  Deconies   the  world, 
^^v-"    -jnd   jn  pleasant   stir,u)I    are  e  1  i i  na  ■:  ed         attributing   them  to 
iru^    .  .t<>ide  .-/or 

'  ">   •  •      Initial   (\v  .'el.  /pn;en  t   of   a   r  tr  I  a  t  1  -  i     i  p  i.l-  :  .vc.-n   t  he  self 
and   t'^e    jj'  ,iJe  .-^ .  r  |  rj  .   there   i^  evidf.-nt    th.;   fi-.t   rnan  i  f  es  tat  i  on  of 
the  ego  emergin/j  f,on  the   id.     The   infant   is  becoming  aware  of  and 
beqi-'^ing   to   relate   to  a  v.ojld  outside  cf  hi.    i  n  s  t  i  n  c  t  !ja  j 

1^  r-.  jHi  .^r,  ter^v,.    1  i  h  i  d  i  n  o  t   onrr-j..    i     -  .         d'vertcd  f  ro^n 

\3h 


■    "^'^        ^-'■■c'l'O'^  to  real  :  t  Ing  ego  functicn-:^.  The 

ii-.  le^i-^I   jt  fir.t,   to  tolerate  sore  aeiay 

r  1  -  ■  *  ^  c-.!.         •  ^  ,3n    in^tlnc:         evidtr^nce         the  secondary 

-^•-^  ^'ic       i      I  c  of  tr^e  ego.     T^e  pleasure  prin- 

-  '  ■**  *  ■     '         /.  V.  f'^--  real  It*   rrir  Ipig. 

~. --^L-LLl-      "^  r-et:--  c:'jr'nq   rhe  second  year  of   life,  the 
'^^  .-.jrcM        t-',t:c  g-a:  i  f  !c.3tfon  becones  the    =na]   region  of 

—  -  ^-oJ,.       Ir^^-i^r,  experience  pleasure   in  the  evacuation  of  urine 
on-  '^e  or,nrenr         :he  bowels,  .md  they  very  ,oon  endeavor  to 
contr.y-  tnM-,e  oc:i'on.  .o  that   the  accompanying  excitation  of  the 
-enDr.ines   m  :no.e  erotogenic  zones  may  secure  them  the  naximum 
i)0-.!b}e  ^-^rar  ;  ^  I  c.it  ion       (Sivnund  Freud,    1917).  " 

^J^-l   A.^rah-v'i   n  32  7)   ^'.ugge.ted  dividing  tne  anal  stage  into  two 
ih.ise   ,  de:)-njinf;  on  .-.r^.u  kind  of  anal  pleasure  is  predominant  for 
t^.'--  c-wlo.      In   t^e  ear!,-  <3n_aJ -expu  I  s  i^v£  substage.  pleasure  is 
,r,.  t^-r-'  .^ee-  expulsion  of  feces.     The  child  does  not 

'.^••v   -1-.-  C';n^er-  abojt    lo,inq  a  part  of  hinself.      In  the  later 
anaI-r-,>to-».  .       pe-io'j.  -.leasure  is  obtained  f  ron  the  feeling  of  a 
''''''    '  )n-j  thu'^   fror  the  sensation  of  holding  ^eces 

'  -r,    ;Jevelnp  affection   for  his   *"eces  and  nay  not  want 

*        '  *    i  -   ■^-!  1  ued  pa  rt  of  himself, 

w-tn  t^^e  ro;N>t    t-aininq  that  accompanies  the  anal   stage  comes 
r.-e  cml'J'.  fi-..r   riorlsive  experience  of  the  outer  world  stepping 
in   t)  requlatp  h;^   instinctual  Impulses. 

^j;jlLL',l..l*.'iii^--         ^ipproxlmately  four  vears  of  age  the  chMd 
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-r-t'r-  .   t^v'       j  i  1  *  c   ,tdc:e  of        c^o'Sex     I  -eve  i  op'^en  t ,     ^^ee  lings 
J  .  S'.-c jt  trr I  r -1  *  u"*  c  t  i  on  i  ng  c  f  r.  he  genital  organs  are  now  the 

.r-'-i',    ,'Mjr-;..         lii:.  idinal  pleasure.     Erections  occur  frequently. 
•     ^ i      »    .     e _j  r  ;        (  I      k  i  n  q  at   t r^- ^  g en  i  t a  !  b  ;  »  exhibitionism 
1,;^'^  :'^e         t  ta  1  s }  ,  and  sex  play  with  ot.^er  children  are 
_  -f, .     T-i^^  L^-W'i  :jecoi-^es  curious  about  me  differences  between 

sexes,  r^boui   tne  :j  r  I  g  i  n  of  DaDies.  ^jnd  aboui   the  sexual  acti- 
vities of  h  i  ^  p  ^en  t  s .     A 1  though  the  child's  focus   is  on  his  gen  i - 
♦-iU     true  heterosexual  behavior  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 

"^'■'e  fant'isies  that  surround  the  pleasure  the  child  experiences 
:>o'i  '1  i  ^  <:c-nit.-iK   set  the  stage  for  the  drama  of  the  Oedipus  Com* 
t'lt^x.^     *^"(>'-  the  f,      t  tii-ne  in  th!s  discussion  of  psychos  ex  ual 
.torjO:.,  e/ent>   in  the   lives  of  boys  and  girls  will   have  to  be 
t  r e  .\  r  ed  s epa  ra  t  e  1  . 

The  ^^ov     enters   the  phallic  stage  still  attached  to  his  mother 
-Dject  'i'^   iove.     She  has  l:.een  the  one,  after  all,  who  has 
s.i-Li  >*'iea  rx:)st  of  nis  needs.      In  the  phallic  -^tage,   the  boy's 
)*'ect!->ri  '  ,r  nis  mother  is  co^Tibined  with  an   incestuous  craving  for 
■t<^.\\    .-^ti-rjC/  .vith  ^-r,     Tne  father  tnus  comes  to  be  perceived 
i.    \  f !  vi  1    fo'    the  moth.-r's  affection  ,.jnd  her  sexual   favors.  Be~ 


!,  The  theory  of  *  'e  Oedipus  Complex  was  developed  by  Freud 
i')n(5  before  the  theory  of  psychosexual  sta  .  ;s  and,  unlike  the 
rreor/  of  the  'Stages,   it  was  his  exclusive  contribution.  See 
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-       K  •  ^  t; 


iP:3t  th»e  son  now 
re  nov  h 


1 1.  ; 


pn.i  Mm. 


:)0 


■.  •  r]      '      r  :  ■  :  .  ,      S  ■ c     ' "  -     v '  •  "  -  .    icz  .■"  ■:  r^'i   i^:;  Freud, 

•  J .  ;  .  ^  -  :       ■  -  -      -  -    . .  •    ::''■>'    ■  :  L  .iL""  cn  I  to 

vcr         1       :  .  ,  :  '  '        ■     j  ^  -         c  ;  '   -u-  *  M  -  C      " '  •  ^'    o    ;;t;n  i 

•  ■  r  ■  %  ;      :       r  'J  ■    •  ■■    ^  '.J  •  ■  -  t-        ;  ■        "1 J  r        I  f  i  g  u  r  e -  - 

'^JL^^;'    --'-^-^  -^.j  '^^^u-.  .   like  ;  •  '•  jl   r'-ie  -r>-.et  of  the 

')-j-J  1  :.u'>         .  .  c.v  ,    l^.e      '  r  i    no-v   f  t-L- 1     ^  ^Oa^  ^  1    at  t  r  .icC  i  on   for  i^ie 
;,-,r-r.-         t"^-'   -jn;'';- ^  •- •-'  ''the  f/itner)   anj  c;rne-^   to  perceive  the 

;vir.ir:-    ;r   f^e    ^  -ja   <ihe  ^Tother)  .1         i  l  .Mi    foT  hts   sexual  fav~ 

or  ,  Th:  ,  .M^.ii  vn  r:  ^  ,  D-j-jn  djbbod  the  E.!-Jc:ra  Complex,  though 
r  .  -:  ,  j  ...1,       ^  r      K-  ' ^ '        rr.-    : ■.: -  i  t;r-i ^  :  i  ■  r  i   "'.'^J^pu^   Conplex"  l^or 

rof"    -r^w  ,    .jn:^  '  He!  .1^  rtj  j...  i  ,  1^33). 

r. ,,3.    -ot   ci'.'-Jr    <         I  ^.  own  T!  ■  n  0  '3  ^irl'^  Oedipal 

r.--,ri:;!..,  -  ^-    -,i  v.'1,       if'-'    dj;.i'-^it»--c' ^    altr.jct'cn    ^cjr   her   fathlM"  iS 

r>,-.*    re:- .  ^ f  !   >  .    ^ f *  I  t  :   •:he  bov  '  .>   f«'^r  ''^1'-  rriother  .  a  1  inough 

►  - .      •  r      i  J c  e  h r  r    i e    i  r  t-      ^  ^"  o  p e^i  i  s  w  .  t  h   the  desire  ^ O  r 

,  •  !,,,v^  i'^troiect    rKe   /rjlu.     o her  not  her  cind 

.  I  r.;    1   ■■■..10  rc^    .     H).^'  dll    these   resolution,   t  .jm-  place  was 

no:    ,i.:ri'-:-    vrM  ,        !  ;  n»;..f -jd         f-t.jud.      Ho  did    indicate   that  the 

.   rtr>,o!  jt  i:..'^         not   ,1  ^  complete  t<     abrupt  a^.   that  of  boys  and 
'h.jt  ,  -on-.e>:-:ent  I V  ,   the  supereqo  of  girls   is  not  as  independent 
•m^l  'vfrorsj      ,   t-.       of  '^oys    ip;    ud  ,    f*925)  • 

i  '3b 
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s  he  fcicfiS 


-  ^  I'j-'        '^trve  h.D--^r  r  .   the  child 

-•1,   'r    ^r^r-  ;  :  :  .  ^,,jrt  .    o      P  ^  r  ^  o ;i  1  ■  i  t  y  .       1  he 

■  hv  ..r;; .      f  ;,>r    tv '  bti    ' '  f  f  c  ren  t  i  <t ted 
t  ■  ■      •)  r  < .  .1    T      •    f  h,  e  -V)  I  h  e     v.  -i  ^   rot    i  rTrr,e  - 

■ '  ■      •    *  ■  • '  *    t  ^ '     . " '~  a  1  I  I  c     e  r  i  o  d . 

f  5        '^^^  :  ;■  .vcpr.-  ■■xli.i! 

:-r-^o^.:    ;     '.^--.-.-t  .  The 

■  ■  -    '  f.'pr  o    .po'    ind   ,Trr.>   ^orqctt-^n.  Idpn- 

r  hr  \.ir-H-»  hi.'m   t  oken  p  1  rice  ,  -m  d  t  he 

- }  P r-f . p  r  i    r  rt    r  n    h  1  ■    ■  pwn        v  .      -.y  r,    t  en  d  i  nq 


I'j         .  or:]v     i  f     f.  < . .  .    r  i  lj   -;     r-r  ]        \  r 'r  ^  i    K       c.-^.^^^j    j  begun. 
P ch'.uJ .  "       c  •■}  i  i  y- -<1 1    ir^.f-.t    in  t^ti  c  !    -  s  I ...  ,i !     j-eudian  7  i  ev.---these 
H  re   re  i  1  i.  i  /CI  ■/  Li  1  ./ic  i  a  . 

^  ^  '     ^>  '^'J         St  age .     T '  ^.  >  r-t  r  f ,  f  ou  ^  1  e !  t  >     f  !   q  ^  tr.^-  repressed 

^.    *  i    !.i  rg       • '  u  •.    .  f        I  ,  : )  ^   .      -  h  y  --^  i  o  )  og  i  c  a  I   c.  n  a  n  g  e  ■>  o  c  c  u  r  which 
^""ivz-   t ;  •  -J  'J  r  r  {.  ^.  t.    ..  •      ,  J  :    ,1  ^  i  n     ire  riro  un  t   of   1  i  D  i .  J  o  "3  v  a  i  I  a  b  1  e  to  the 
:>vrs' >n.i  I  i  r  V  .      Tri.-  c  la-,  si  cm    F  r'.'-.i  i  r^n  position  hris    it  that  during 
tnis  Dt-riocj   Ire  •^^».:irly  flttrTucle^  quas  I  -  SO  1  u  t  i  ons  of  the  Oedipal 

stiqo  'irc  r'jin^Ldteu    (Munroe,    1355).     Anoa  Freud   (1337)  notes  the 
red  I  rue  1 1  f  )n  of   libido   tn   int^rintile   love  objects,   the  re-appearance 
of  Oed  i  p-i  1   f     t -1  s  i  es  ,  and  the   i  n  tens  t  f  i  ca t  ion  of  agg ress  t  ve  im- 
pul-^es.      in  the  genital   as   in  tfie  phallic  stage,   the  genital  organs 
J  re  the  rv^jor  erotouenic  zone.     But  gratification   in  the  phallic 
"-i-taqe  W'.is  autoerotic,  obtained  through  the  manipulation  of  one's 
O'wn  body  .     Other  peop  I  e  were  used  on  1  y  to  p  rov  i  de  p  I  eas ure  to 
Df^eself.     The  objects  of   libidir»al  energy  were  incestuous;  that  is, 
tney  were   located  within  the  fomily, 

.'he  g e n  i  t  :i  1    >  t  d cj e  J  i  !*  f  e  r s    from  t  h t.'     ha  1  1  i  c  stage   in  that 
s  e  X  ur*  !    r  e  t    t  i  on  s  a  rt*  new  souq  h  t  o  c  J  ^.  i  Je  t  i^'e  family.     There  is  a 
shift    in   r.  h  e   n  •  i  r  c  i  ■^  s  I    I  i  c   c  a  r  ,i  r  z  e  r-  ;>      t»  y  vi  ,^  ]    i  n  t  e  re  s  t  s       t  h  the 
f'e  .  .i  1  r    t  na  i    1  ovt-    i      v  ♦  ev;e<.i  no  t   s  I  np  1  y  a  ■>  a  '-leans  o  f  egocen  trie 
g  r  1 1    i  ca  t  i  un  but  also  as  a  way  C)  t    b  r  i  nq  i       happ  i  nes  s   to  t  he   1  oved 
object.     Tender  feelings  of  concern   for  the  loved  object  am  r.om~ 
b  i  nod  with  -^exua  1    I  ong  i  ng  to  p  roduce  a  ma  t  u  r  e  re  1  a  t  i  onsh  i  p  tha  t  is 
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rewarding  to  b  ith   ■     tner^   in  a  relationship.     The  adolescenc 
becomes  socialised,  reality-oriented,  and  capable  of  altruistic 
love. 

The  mature  "genital"  adult  does  not  leave  behind  the  oral, 
anal,  and  phallic  components  of  his  sexual  energy.     Parts  of  his 
libido  remain  attached  to  these  areas  of  his  body.     In  the  genital 
stage,  oral,  anal,  and  phallic  components  of  sexuality  are  fused 
and  synthesized  under  the  prinacy  of  the  genital    (Freud,  1905). 
In  addition,  a  good  deal  of  libidinal  energy  is  sublimated  into  so- 
cially acceptable  outlets.     The  Freudian  approach  to  psy^hosexual 
development  concentrates  heavily  on  the  first  few  years  of  life — on 
the  events  of  the  oral,  ana*,  and  phallic  stages.     This   is  in 
keeping  with  the  belief  thit  the  basic  configurations  of  the  per- 
sonality are  set  by  the  time  the  latency  period  begins.     Such  a 
belief  led  Freud   (1908)  and  some  of  his  contemporaries    (e.g.  Abra- 
ham, 1927)   to  look  at  various  adult  personalities  and  relate  their 
characteristics  to  experiences  during  the  psychosexual  stages  of 
childhood.     Fenichel    (1945)  has  produced  an  elaborate  typology  of 
adult  persona  1 i t i es--bas i ca 1 1 y  they  are  the  oral,  anal,  phallic, 
and  genital  "characters*'--and  described  their  origin  in  terms  of 
event    in  ch  i I dhood . 


It  is  evident  that  even  a  "normal"  progression  through  these 
psychosexual   stages   involves  considerable  stress  for  the  child. 
Del  ay  of  gratification  and  even  tual  weaning  at  the  oral  stage. 


Emo tional  Disturbance 
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toKet  training  at  the  anai   btage.  the  intricate  and  hazardous 
events  of  the  phaltic  stager-Freud  says,  for  example,  that  the 
OediDus  Complex  "is  literally  smashed  to  pieces  by  the  shock  of 
threatened  castration"   fl925)--a}l   these  spell  considerable  turmoil 
even  for  the  child  who  is  making  satisfactory  adjustments.  The 
practitioner  of  a  Freudian  persuasion   is  aware  that  a  I  1  children, 
particularly  when  they  reach  the  nursery  school  and  kindergarten 
years  ,  are  undergo  i  ng  severe  emo t  i  ona 1   s  t  ra i  n . 

Abnormal  or  "pathological"  adjustments  can  be  understood  in 
terms  of  the  fixations  of  libidinal  energy  that  occur  as  stages  are 
entered  and  left.     Investments  of  libidinal  energy   (the  technical 
term  is  cathexei)  first  in  the  oral  and  then  in  the  anal  and  geni- 
tal zones  of  the  body  are  not  permanent  ones.     It  is  true  that  in 
the  normal  course  of  development  some  amount  of  libidinal  energy 
remains  cathected  to  a  particular  erotogenic  zone--so  that,  for 
instance,    in  the  "normal"  anal   stage,  there  is  still    interest  in 
the  mouth  and  in  the  objects  that  produce  oral  gratification.  But 
most  of  the  libidinal  energy  is  not  fixated  at  a  given  level  of 
development  and  fs  consequently  available  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
of  a  subsequent  level. 

In  development  considered  pathological,  the  amount  of  libidi- 
nal energy  fixated  to  a  particular  zone  is  excessive.     Too  much 
libido  can  remain  fixated  at  a  particular  level  for  one  of  several 
reasons:     (l)  excessive  gratification  at  that  level,    (2)  excessive 
deprivation  at  that  level,   (3)   the  prospect  of  too  sev-^e  a  transi- 
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:  I  om   to  tr^e  ney.X.   level,   ard  eve;i 


(^)   cor>^  t  !  tut  ional   factors.  if 


tr>o  great  an  a-'^ount  of   1  i  b  i  .:'o  J fixated  at  a  giver,  stage,  less  is 
available  for  events  r.^  cop^e.     This   increases   the  likelihood  of 
regress  i  on   t.^i   t^e   It-ve!  of  he.'jvy   fixation  v.^^en  difficulties  arise 


ind  Wealthy.  When  reg'e'^sion  i^  extensive  and  rrore  lasting,  it  is 
considered       t  ho  1     i  ca  1  . 

Some  of  the  difficulties   'n  adjustrrsent  at  ^ch  of  the  four 
psycho  sexual   stayes  and  their   ::onsequences   for   later  development 
are  cielineatod  belo...^ 

di      If  oral   gratification  has  been  overabundant,   the  individual 
nay  turn   into  a  sanquirte  ODtimist  vvfio   is  overly  dependent  upon  the 
v^orld  to  care  for  him.     On  the  other  hand,    if  gratification   in  the 
oral  period  has  been  insufficient,   the  individual  may  become  de- 
pressive and  pes   i  rn  i   r  i  c.     In  either  case,  he  is  characterized  as 
having  oral    inter*  sts:     eatinq,   drinking,   smoking,   kissing,  and 
talking.      These   Inir'r-:,ts  rTi.v/  be  sublimated,  displaced,   or  reacted 
against,  and  th'v^  n.-^y  rnanifest  thert selves  only  as  a  general  orien- 
tation that   the  v^'^rld  exi^>ts  to  nourish  ard  take  care  of  me. 

As    t  h  o  r  r  e  -j  ■ '  i  >  i  n  v  i  '.*v;  wo  Lilc,^  have   it,    fixation  at   the  oral- 
deD<:?ndent     sjh- I  i-j^^  make-   for  an   individual   who   is  passive,  over- 

1.       Th  i     particular  section  relies  heavily  on  the  summary  of 
Wolrruin  fI36C). 


in   later  v ea  ?  - 


'•'^  3 1  n  .   »;o'.ip  T  eg  r  es  s  I  0*^ 


is    ^  ooked  'J  Don  as   norma  I 
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'.Je--rv.ier,t  ,        I  M  b  !  e  nii  e.v.  I  1  /  J  i  ^.^pi;o  i  ru      -      Fixations    fn  the 
«;rnl-riggres-,i  ve  per'od  create  an  individual  who  Is  s.ircastic,  ar- 
9u'>ent/Kive,         s  i  ~m  s  t  i  c  ,  one  who  attacks  others  in  order  to  extract 
love  and  affection  from  them. 

(2)     Cor^fWci^-.  duri.—  toilet   tni-^ing  can    lead  to  fixations  at 
either  ,..r    t.^.e  s  ur>- L:e  f  f   J r,f  rr.e  anal   stage,      Freud   (1S08)  noted 
three  related  traits  of  Che  anal  character;     orderliness  (every- 
thing must  be  clean  and  in  place),  obstinacy   { i mmoveab i 1 i t y ,  defi- 
ance), and  parsimony   {tightness   in  noney  ,  speech,  etcj.  Excessive 
order  1 iness --wh i ch  can  becone  sublimated  into  a  cognitive  style 
that   is  intolerant  of  ambigufty— is  seen  as  a  resvAt  of  extreme 
training  for  cleanliness.     Obstinacy  develops   in  the  anal - expul s i ve ' 
period.     The  child  may  w\ sh  to  say  no  to  his  mother's  demands— to 
vent  his   rage  .:st   them—by  expelling  his  feces  at  inappropriate 
times,  a  behavior  that   is  "the  prototype  for  all   kinds  of  expulsive 
trai ts--cruel  ty  ,  wanton  de s t ruc t i venes s ,   temper  tantrums  and  messy 
disorderl  iness      ^Hall  and  Lindzey,    1957).  "In  the  ana  1  - reten t ive 
stage,   the  child  may  continue  his  obstinate  ways  by  refusing  to 
give  his  mother  fi  i s  feces  when  she  wishes  them.     He  may  become 
parsimonious,  rWserly.   stinqy--not  wanting   to  give  to  another  what 
he  possesses.      !f   the  (nother  is  especially  strict,   the  child  may 
become  so  retentive  that  he  loses  his  spontaneity,  doubts  his  own 
impulses,  and  insists  on  external  guides  for  action. 
(3)     Experiences  during    the  tumultous  Oedipal   Phase  of  development 
play  a   large  role  in  shaping  attitudes  toward  the  opposite  sex  and 
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jggressJvtiness,  seii-asijredness,  a 
■•■-ly-Cjre  --s  1 1  :  tuci^-- i  n  short,  exaggerated  nascu  1  i  n  i  ty-deve  lop 
.1':.  a  ^e-iCt.'  jn  ror-atior;   in  boys  against  castration  anxiety,  the 

•••ir    rn.jt  iscul  i  ni  ty  will   be  lost.     If  penis  envy  in 

'    ' ^  <-c..>  I  v,-.,j  .^p  sjbiinated,   it  may  lead  to  the  assump- 
::on  or  a  .tui  sc  j  1  i  r-e  ^ole  or  to  the  adoption  of  the  role  of  o  vlndi- 
c.itjve  -erale  who  uses  her  charm  to  overcome  and  humiliate  men. 
If  excessive  fixation  has  not  occurred  at  these  pregenital 
st-jqe^,  aJjus  tments   in  the  genital   period  a  re  ^  sa  1 1  s  f  ac  tory ,  The 
Fr-judian  view  finds  little  pathology  in  the  genital  period  that 
cannot  be  traced   in  some  way  to  difficulties   in  the  pregenital  stages 
of  life. 

In  general,  the,  normal  progression  through  the  psychosexua 1 
stages   is  seen  as  emotionally  disturbing.     Pathology  in  its  most 
generic  sense  is  explained  as  regression  to  an  earlier  stage  of 
development  where  an  excessive  amount  of  libido  has  been  fixated. 
Specific  disturbances  are  described  as  normal  character  traits  that 
havu  beconc  exaggerated  to  such  an  extent  that  adjustment  to  the 
present  d'jmands  of    )ife   is  difficult  or  impossible. 
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3.     CONCEPTUAL  CHANGES   IN  PSYCHOANALYTIC  THEORY 


Psychoanalytic  theory  has  contributed  various  concepts  to 
psychological  thinking.  The  most  significant  concepts  are  the 
f ol 1 owi  ng : 

(1)  that  there  is  a  predeterni ned  deve 1 opmen ta i  sequence  of  per- 
sonal i  ty  growth , 

(2)  that  frustration,  anxiety,  and  psychological  crisis*  play  an 
important  part  in  energizing  growth, 

(3)  that  unconscious  forces  determine  behavior, 

(^)     that  all  behavior  is  meaningful  and  purposeful,  and 

(5)     that  primary  interpersonal   relationships  are  of  major  signifi 

cance  in  fostering  or  deterring  growth  of  personality. 

In  Europe,   in  the  late  19^0's,  analysts  split  into  two  major 
groups:     those  following  the  impulse  psychology  themes,  such  as 
Klein,  et  a1  .  ,  emphasizing  the  id,  and  those  following  the  path  of 
Anna  Preud,  emphasizing  the  ego.     In  this  paper,  developments  with 
in  the  latter  group  are  described,  as  these  are  seen  a*"  most 
re!evr3nt  to  educational  interests. 


The  educational   implications  of  the  Kleinian  concept 
are  almost  entirely  negative.     "Deep  p^^ycho I ogy"  is 
considered  to  be  solely  the  realm  of  the  professional 
psychoanalysts  and  the  antithesis  of  educational  psy- 
chology. .  .Anna  Preud's  work,  however,  has  opened  new, 
positive,  and  promising  channels  for  the  development 
of  educational  doctrine. 

(Hoffer,  19^5) 
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-I  though  Psycho<3n3  1  y  t  i  c  theory  has  taken  new  directions  in 
recent  years,  irt^ny  of  its  basic  prenises,  such  as  those  regarding 
the  nature  of  impulses,   remain  basically  unaltered.     Others,  parti- 
cularly those  concepts  centering  around  the  ego,  have  taken  on  new 
s  i  gn  I  f  i  c-ince  .     Two  significant  theoretical  changes  are  apparent; 
(l)   0  5hift  !>f  I  r.  ves  t  i  gat  i  ve  effort  fr  ocn  study  of  the  id  to  study  of 
*he  ego,  and   '2)  new  theories  r':»garding  the  genetic  foundation  of 
the  ego. 

Psychoanalytic  theory   is  usually  thought  of  as  a  theory  of 
drives  which  account  for  individual  behavior--therefore,  a  theory 
of  motivation.     In  reality,  however,  psychoanalytic  theory  is  not  a 
single  theor> .     It  is  a  combination  of  theories  about  human  behav- 
ior.    Some  are,  as  yet,   loosely  connected  formulations  and  observa- 
tions regarding  a  facet  of  life;  others  are  much  nore  abstract  and 
are  intricately  developed.     P.  Holzman  has  grouped  these  theories 
within  the  psychoanalytic  framework  into  three  groups.     He  writes: 

One  such  group  consists  of  psychoanalytic  theories 
of  thought  processes  such  as  memory,  perception,  atten- 
tion, consciousness,  action,  emotion,  and  concept 
f  ;>rrn-j  r  i  on  ;   vinother  group   is  conce'^ned  wi  ti'*  psychoana- 
1 y  t  i  M  concept  i  ons  of  deve 1 opmen  t;  and  sti!l  another 
aroup        a  complex  of  clinical  psychoanalytic  theories 
foc*js(.'d  on  psychopathology  and  treatment. 

(Holzman,  1970) 

Or.  'rio\^r^,Jn'^^  description  of  three  groups   is  probably  conser- 
ve: jvo,    .ircc  thoor i / I ng  concerning  cognition,  perception,  mastery. 
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^*  ■  • :  •   -o/-r!,.;  j;  :  r.^t;  3  j  r<;  ?  -  ,  ch.  ..i-^  ]  y  •  j  c  theory  is 

v.->*  : 'i-i  ^ )   :M-,ncH.  conce-t  of  moti- 

•  ^  ■■       ■  ^  '         ■  '■■   . 't    .  ;:r  i  ■/ :.  .    .,v  ;         "i  r r:.        J    ;  ^    the   b  10  :og  I 

'  ^      ^"        '  '    '  -   .'.J.  t'^'nuoHt  to  he  sub~ 

■  ^  •'  ^'.ir -.0^' :  ;   t^*!t    i  ^,    they  change  and 

or-v.-i   -  ,,  Mrot:-tr---^i  n-d  r-^ittern.     3iic.?L;se  thenotiva* 

t.on:)l   c:-rjra,   v'.jrce  -jxists  .-.  1 1  -  i  n  the  i  n  d  I  v  ^  du.i  1  ,   the  theory  has 

J 1  ly  brjep  as  L.r.th   inter.noli/  r,nc!  de ve  1  opmen t a  11  y 

^■r^J.'^^.   r.K-v-   t'K^n  t;x t c f n rj  1 ,   focj^.ed  £.r^d  subject   to  Interac- 

T'  iji  1 1 ')n  J  1  !  y  .  the  ariv.-s  were  considered  sexual  (libidinal) 
-ULi-e.     M(;re  rtjct-.aly.   the  pxisto-^cc  -^nci  irr.portance  of  another 
jf'         --.vjcir,-,- i  vc)  has  been  occeoted  by  some  analytic 

T^.er  :  ho,   ;  c-vn  no  ch.int^e   in   the  traditional  conception  that 
^    '  •  nc-i  by  Ter^^-tic  drive..     The  way  in  which  these 

r-ive^  -.jjf.jij,  h.o.ve.:^^,  'vi changed  dranatlcally.     The  effort 

"  ' -*^'  "    •  ^r:^  ru  tM-  '^tudy  of  the  basic  drives  and  their 

^.n.„.-^r.,^ ^f.^^-,...^^  pa  raph  rax  i  as  , 

•  .  r,  >  i^r.r  ;  n.;-.r  .      Increased  attention  has  been 
.■;^.eJ                    .tudy  of"  oiv.ervable  behaviors,   the  ego  and  its 
un  c  t !  or.    .  jnd  the  second  a  ry  p  roces  s  es  . 
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tr^'s  papTir.  ir'\f.  Erikson  is  considered  prototypical  of 
v<-  •■jt   3     i  d   ^i'j^pnrt,    in  his    introduction   to  Erikson    (]959),  called 
t^e  ^O'jrtn  :^h.3se  in   rhe  history  of  psychoan  a  1  y  t  i  c  theory,  Rapaport 
S«i.v   f:is        i^e  beciinninc;    i  rt    the   late   thirties  with   the  .vritings  of 
A-srui  rrejJ,  Hein^  Hartr^ann,  and  Erikson  himself,  among  others,  and 
e^iendtnci  rc  the  present  ttrne.     The  emphases  of  the  new  nxDvement 
r-;ere  away  fro^   id  and  toward  ego,  away  from  the  indivicual  as  an 
i'.olated  entity  and  toward  the  individual  as  related  to  his  envi~ 
ronment.     Tne  outcone  of  the  movement,   in  the  work  of  Erikson,  a 
psychoanalyst   ^rained  in  cultural  anthropology,  was  the  addition  of 
an  entire  social  and  cultural  dimension  to  the  concept  of  person- 
ality 9  r     t  h . 

Freud  ended  his  life  with  the  belief  that  the  "oldest  portion 
of  the  cental  apparatus   (the  id)  remains  the  most  important 
throughout   life     (19^0).  "One  of  the  major  developments  in  psycho- 
jp<ilvsis  after  Freud  was  a  significant  revision  of  that  statement. 
Taking  their  cue  from  another  statement  of  Freud's--"we  think  it 
crtrditOe  tn,3t,  even  before  the  eqo  exisf-,   its  subsequent  lines  of 
devel  op.-^en  r  ,   tendencies  and  reactions  are  already  determined 
( 1937) theor  i  sts  rame  to  look  at  the  ego  not  as  an  extension  of 
the  id.  but  as  a  possessor  of  autonomous  functions  which  dvivelop 
Independently  of  the  Id  and  arise,  like  the  id,  from  an  undifferen- 
tiated state.     This  emphasis  upon  ego  instead  of  Id  marked  a  signi- 
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^'cant  c^Kinge  T'.jr  ;?sy  chori'^  3  i  y  t  i  c  theory,  noving  it   rron  rhe  study 

c-./c'^ic  dep!:'^^   :o  t-e  s.  t»jdy  ..:f  d^^c'uc  iuf^jCc,   frcr,  d  ce-:tering 
uDO'^  t^e  i^rinary  psychic  process  to  a  centering  jpon  the  secondary 
::sychfc  ::''ocess,  .m  i  fr.jr^  a  conf }  i  ct-'jr  iented  psycliology  to  a  more 
yenera I   psy  cho log  /  . 

!t  was  the  eo'-iv  rheo-Izing  of  WMheln  Reich   (1933),   in  his 
^or<  regarding  '  z'-^-aci^^  which  brought  the  functions  of 

the  eqo.ar.a  the  relati'^ns  of  the  ego  to  the  id.  Into  the  light  of 
investigation.     Later,  Anna  Freud   (19^6),  in  an  attempt  to  empha- 
size the  inportanc  contributions  which  the  Study  of  the  ego  and  its 
functions  night  have,   pointed  out   that ■ 

The  Investigation  of  the  id  and  of  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion was  always  only  a  mears  to  an  end.     And  the  end 
v;as  invariablv   the  sane:     the  correction  of  these  abnor- 
malities and  the  restoration  of  the  ego  to  its  integrity. 

(A.   Freud,  I9A6) 

Anna  Freud  r-oteJ  that  the  simple  gaining  of  material  regarding 
the   i^-^pulses  during  hypnosis,  halts  the  expression  of  the  impulses 
only  ter^porarily  c^nd  that  the  ego  will  assume  a  new  defense  against 
the  expression  of  tne  Impulses  as  soon  as  they  re-enter  consciousness 
In  her  view,   the  ij  and  ego  are   'n  a  nearly  constant  state  of 
conflict.   t^-»e  id  c'.imoring  for  gratification  of   its  dr  r\'2S,   the  ego 
attemptinr;  to  f-iclMtate  this  gratification,  but  adjusting  the 
node:>        gratification  to  the  reality  of  the  environment  and  its 
restrictions  upon  expression  and  behavior.     Briefly,  the  relation- 
shiD  between  the  Id  and  ego,  which  is  described  as  harmon i ous ,   is  as 
follows.     The  id  jDonbards  the  ego  with  impulses  and  needs  for 
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sa  t  j  «^*'ac  t  io^- .     This  creates  tension  between    he  id  and  ego.  and  the 

f     ■  •  ■  I te^  t^ie    '  ^'3t  !  ^  )  c-a  t  i  on  of  t^e  needs  bv  channeling  the 
i  -■'p J  i  s e^j   to  a  SOLI  rce  of  g  r^it  i  f  •  cat  i  on--a  re  I  i ev  i  ng  behav  i  o r .     Th  I  s 
successful   satisfy inq  of  need  and  channe H ng  of   i rnpu 1 ses  reduces 
the  tension  and  cons t it%'tes  the  psychic  seconda ry  proces s -  A 
con^ } i  ct ua I   state  exists  > Hen  the  ego  is  unable  to  channel  the 
bo"it)ar  d  i  r.G  i  rr.pu  Ises   in  to  acceptable  rnodes  of  expression  (perhaps 
due  to  SLJpe  reqo  restriction).     In  this  case,  the  ego  has  t  o  de  rend 
against  sotr^e  of  the  bonbardment  and  ai  the  same  time  channel  some 
of  the  energy  to  partial  sources  of  gratification.     Th j s  may 
relieve  some  of  the  tension,  or  it  may  relieve  no  tension  at  all, 
precipitating  a  state  of  psychic  conflict.     The  constant  attempt  to 
deal  with  irnpulses  and  to  facilitate  their  satisfactory  gratifica- 
tion and  expression  is  the  task  of  the  ego. 

A.  Freud  used  this  discussion  of  the  defensive  postures  and 
maneuvers  of  the  ego  to  illustrate  tliat  the  organized  fashion  in 
vyh  i  ch  the  ego  got  about  its  work  can  lend  insight  into  the  pro- 
cesses wh  i  ch  jp       lie  that  wo  rk . 

Anna  Freud  was  also  the  first,    it  seems,   to  begin  looking 
carefully  at  the  limits  of  analysis.     That  is,  she  made  it  clear 
that  under  sc'^e  conditions  the  ego  and  its  defensive  functions  need 
suonnrt  and  that  the  process  of  bringing  unconscious   inrpulses  tO 
the  conscious  level   can  be  destructive  rather  than  therapeutic. 

In  such  a  case  there  is  danger  that  we  may  annul  the 
deff^nsive  measures  of  the  ego  without  being  able  imme" 
diately  to  come  to  its  ass i s tance . . .  . A 1 1   that  the  ego 
asks  for  in  such  a  conflict  is  to  be  reinforced.  Insofar 
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as  analysis. . .has  the  effect  of  disclosing  the  defen- 
sive processes  and  rendering  them  in-operative,  the  re- 
sult of  analysis   is  to  weaken  the  ego  still   further  and 
to  advance  the  pathological  process. 

(Freud.  1946) 

The  functions  of  the  ego  and  the  relati'^r 

are  not  seen  as  static,  but  rather  as  con  = 

changes  occur  most  predictably  at  various  jges , 

Anna  Freud  points  out  that,  because  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the 
ego,  a  particular  ego  reaction  to  stimuli  cannot  be  termed  patho- 
logical or  normal  without  extensive  examination  of  the  stage  of 
development  which  is  being  reflected  at  that  particular  time.  In 
her  viev/  (1952)     retarded  ego  development  had  three  possible  ex- 
planations:    (1)  defective  motor  or  sensory  apparatus,   (2)  failure 
of  the  normal  development  of  drives   leading  to  too  little  stimula- 
tion of  the  ego  apparatuses,  and/or  (3)    failure  to  bring  the 
apparatuses  under  ego  control.' 

Heinz  Hartmann  is  credited  with  the  position  that  the  ego  does 
not  develop  from  the  id,  bu*  that  both  ego  and  id  emerge  from  an 
undifferentiated  state  early  in  life,  and  subsequently  pursue  inde- 
pendent courses  of  development  (Hartmann,  Kris,  and  Lowenstein, 
19^7).       in  Hartmann's  view,  the  original  undifferentiated  condition 
is  d  mass  of  psychic  energy.     Conaequen t 1 y .   the  ego  and  its  func- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  id  and  its  functions,  are  determined  in  part 


1.       The  concept  of  ego  apparatus  will  be  discussed  shortly. 
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by  biologicc)!  moktj-up: 

This  con;  i  de  rot  ion  of  ni.u  u  ro  l  i  on  a  1  processes  also  on 
the  side  of  the.  ego  development  seems  natural  enough 
if  we  keep  in  m.'nd  tnat  the  ego  aspect  of  development 
is  r.o   less    'biological"  than  its  id  aspect ...  that  it 
is  particularly  the  study  of  the  ego  functions  which 
might   facilitcite  a  meeting  between  the  psychoanalyti- 
cal and  tfie  physiological,  especially  the  brain  ohysi- 
o  1  09  i  c  .1 1  cipp  roacii . 

(Hartmann  ,  i9S:^' 
Hartmann  Sypotf-es  i  ^ed  basic  precursors  of  the  ego  ...  ;  ^1,  ..^ 
logical ly  determined,  developing  functions.     These  functions,  which 
he  called  the  ego  apparatuses ,    include  perception,  motility, 
memory,  and  stimulus  screen.     The  apparatuses  develop  in  response 
to  stimulation  and   learning  from  the  envi.onment  and  in   line  with 
the  maturationcM    laws  of  their  biology.     They  become  int^^grated 
into  a  pattern  of   interdependent   functions  and  become  the  ego.  Not 
only   is   the  ego  determined  by  this  mass  of  integrated  functions;  it 
eventually,  at  least  to  a  partial  degree,  determines  these  func- 
tions. 

Concurrent  with  granting  autonomy  to  the  ego,  iHartmann  stressed 
the   importance  of  its  ad ap  t  a  t  i  on  s   to  the  environment.     As  early  as 
1939  he  postulated  that   the  way   in  which  the  ego  deals  with  the 
task  of  adaptation  is  clia  rac  te  r  i  s  t  i  c  oP  the  health  or  sickness  of 
the  personality,    rarher  than   indicative  of  the  existence  of  symp- 
toms.    "A  rigid  ego,"  he  said,  "may  interfere  with  the  process  of 
adaptation,"  whereas  a  rioh  i  I  e  and  plastic  one  is  "one  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  mental  health."     Later   (1958),  he  said  the  function  of 
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adaptation  in  man 

...is     guaranteed  in  both  its  grosser  and  finer  aspects 
on  the  one  hand  by  man's  primary  equipment  and  the  matu- 
ration of  his  apparatuses,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  those 
ego-related  actions  which   (using  this  equipment)  counteract 
the  disturbances  in  and  actively  improve  the  person's 
relationship  to  the  environment. 

(Hartm.Tnn,    1 958) 
In  Hartmann's  view,  not  only  is  the  ego  independent  of  the  id 
in  its  origin,   it  is  independent  as  regards   its  energy  source  as 
well.      Instinctual   energy   is  not  ]u  •    (sexual)  as  Freud 

thought;   it  is  also  aggressive.  -  -iqeof  life, 

lib^dinal   and  aggressive  energies  ,   ,.     Gradually  the  two 

become  fused,  neutralized,  and  so  available  to  the  ego  as  energy 
independ-ant  of  purely  instinctual  objectives.     Neutralized  libidinal 
and  aggressive  energy  may  be  used  by  the  ego  for  constructive 
purposes.     Aggressive  energy  which  has  not  been  neutralized  by  a 
fusion  with  libidinal  energy  is  considered  pathological:' 

Iencrn?'^lh'^^K-"r"'V^u""P"'^«  threatens  the  exis- 
tence of  the  object  and  the  investment  of  the  object 

with  libido  acts  as  its  protection.     Through  a  simul- 
taneous cathexis  with  libido,  the  aims  of  aggression 
are  modi  f  i  ed , 

(Hartmann.  Kris,  and  Lowenstein,  ig^tg) 
Anna  Freud  wrote  in  a  similar  vein: 

Owing  to  the  defects  on  the  emotional  side,   the  aggres- 
sive urges  are  not.  brought   into  fusion  and  thereby 
bound  and  partially  neutralized,  but  remain  free  and 
seek  expression  in  life  in  the  form  of  pure,  unadul- 
terated,  independent  des t ruct i venes s , 

(Freud,  ig^tg) 


I.       August  Aichorn  (Wayward  Youth.   1935)  describes  a  pathological 
condition  and  remedial    techniques  quite  compatible  with  psycho- 
analytic concept  of  neutralization. 
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In  two  significdnt  articles  (1951,  1958),  David  Rapaport  set 
out  to  expand  and  clarify  Hartmann's  concept  of  ego  autonomy. 
According  to  Kapaport,  the  indivi'ual   is  constantly  in  a  fluctua- 
ting state  in  which  the  ego  is  attempting  to  maintain  its  autonomy 
both  from  the  id  and  fr^.n  the  environment.     Maximizing  autonofny  of 
one  automatically  means  decreasing  energy  devoted  to  mai  ntenan'ie  of 
autonomy  of  the  other.     For  example,  whon  the  ego  must  direct 
massive  energy  to  defend  ,  n        .      impu?ses,  it  by  neces- 

/  becomes   less  autonor  ...     mm'   ic.-.     ijAible  in  response  to  th^ 
environment.     On  the  other  hand,  when  an  individual   is  severely 
deprived  of  stimulation  from  the  environment,  he  becomes  less 
autonomous,     more  subject  to  impulsive  overflows  from  the  id.  The 
ego  enjoys   its  autonomy  from  the  id  precisely  because  of  its  bio- 
logically based  ego  apparatuses,  much  as  argued  by  Hartmann,  Kris, 
and  Lov/enstein.     Regarding  these  apparatuses  of  "primary  autonomy 

They  are  evolutionary  givens  which,  by  the  virtue  of 
their  long  history  of  selection  and  modification,  have 
become  the  primary  guarantees  of  the  organ i sm 's  "f  1 1 1  i  ng 
in"  with  (adaptedness  to)   its  environment...     The  ap- 
paratuses of  secondary  autonomy  are  not  "innate" 
but    arise  from  "experience."    Thus,  the  second  guarantee 
of  ego  autonomy  also  involves  reality  relations, 

(Rapaport,  1958) 

In  regard  to  the  ego's  hypothesized  autonomy  from  the  environment, 
Rapaport  wri  tes : 

Man's  constitutionally  given  drive  equipment  appears 
to  be  the  ultimate  (primary)  guarantee  of  the  ego's 
autonomy  from  the  environment,  that  is.  Its  safeguard 
against  stimulus  response  slavery. 

(Rapaport,  1958) 
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Kapapor  t 
NcKjLTa  (1967) 


prefers  the  term  "st  ructural 
summar  i  zes  his  pos  i  t  ion : 


g  i  yens"  to  "apparatuses . 


Kapaport  refers   to  Hartmann's  concept  of  inborn  eqo 
apparatuses   (such  as  memory,  perception,  motility; 
cis   structural  givens,  clarifying  that  by  structural 
givens  he  means  neither  the  muscular  apparatuses  of 
motility,  nor  the  end  organs  used  for  perception;  for 
instance,   those  psychological  structures  through  which 
control  and  triggering  of  the  motor  apparatus   is  effec- 

(Nagera.  1967) 

In  addition  to  structures  present  at  birth,   there  are  also 
structures  thnt   develop  in  the  cou •  ■  'e.     As  Nagera  reviews 

Rfjpapart  : 

if  we  speak  in  terms  of  structures  rather  than  appara- 
tuses or  functions,    it  is  necessary  to  postulate  the 
existence  from  the  very  beginning  of  life  of  a  number 
of  ready  made  primitive  structures  or  organizations 
in  charge  of  primitive  mental  processes  that  deal 
with  the  regulation  of  early  perceptual  activities, 
the  laying  down  of  memory  traces,  and  certain  mo- 
toric activities,  etc...     These  traces  exist  at  birth 
whi le  most  other  structures  have  to  be  created  during 
development;   that  is.   Further  s t rue t ura 1 i za t i on  is 
taking  place  all   the  time  as  development  proceeds. 

(Nagera,  1967) 

Nagera  goes  on  to  list  the  factors  important   in  s  t  rue  tur  a  1  i  za  t  i  :)n  : 

Three  factors  seem  to  be  relevant  as  determinants  of 
the  rate  and  extent  of  s t rue tu ra 1 i za t i on  that  is  ac- 
quired.    First,   there  are  innate  limitations  which 
account  to  some  extent  for  i n ter- i nd i v i dua 1  differ- 
ences in  general,  and  for  differences  in  the  individual's 
abilities   in  Cfjrtain  specific  areas...     Secondly,  human 
needs  and  human  nature  partly  determine  the  degree  of 
s t ru: tural i za t i on   requ i red . . . Th i rdl y ,   there   is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  envi.'onment   into  which  we  happen  to  be  born. 

(Nagera,  1967) 

Structures,  then  are  constantly  becoming  more  complex  and 
or9.mized  through  the  process  of  learning,  experiencing,  and  phys i 
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ca 1  maturation.     The  extent  to  which  these  structures  develop,  are 
organized  and  reorganized,  and  the  speed  with  which  this  occurs, 

seems  crucial    in  determining  the  individual's  adaptation  to  his 
environment  and  the  degree  to  which  cont.ict  may  be  resolved. 

Thus,  psychoanalysis,  after  Freud,  no  longer  conceives  of  the 
ego  as  simply  responsive  to  conflicts  between  impulsive  demands  and 
reality  conditions.     The  ego  is  now  considered  to  have  autonomy  as 
regards  its  origin   (it  develops  from  inborn  ego  apparatuses  which 
mature  and  integrate  into  an  organized  pattern  of  functioning)  and 
as  regards   its  source  of  energy   (it  draws  on  neutralized  libidinal" 
aggressive  forces).     It  is  not  always  the  mediator  between  conflic- 
ting demands;   it  has,  in  addition  to  this  role,  that  of  a  construc- 
tive adaptor  to  the  environment. 

The  writings  of  Erik  Erikson  show  the  concern  with  ego  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  phase  of  psychoanalytic  thought.  Like 
Rapaport,  Erikson  emphasizes  that  psychic  processes  are  constantly 
being  restructured  and  that  the  rest ructuring  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  environment. 

Stages  of  Development 
The  Freudian  view  of  psychosexual  development  was  taken  by 
Erikson  and  extended  in  a  number  of  directions.     While  not  aban- 
doning Freud's  concentration  on  the  id  and  libidinal  development, 
Erikson,  as  we  have  indicated,  underscored  the  importance  of  the 
ego  and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  accrue  to  it  during  life. 
Emphasizing  ego  development  meant  that  Erikson  had  to  look  at  the 
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importance  of  meaning  in  UfC-  course  of  human  growth.     Meaning,  in 
turn,  came  to  be  viewed  as  j  derivative  of  one's  position  vis-a-vis 
h's  society.     Stages  of  human  development,  more  psychosocial  than 
nairowly  psy chosexua 1 ,  concerning  the  ego  as  well    is  the  id,  were 
charted  not  just  up  to  the  genital  stage  of  adolescence,  but  beyond 
it  and  all   the  way  to  the  end  of  the  life  cycle. 

But  while  he  went  beyond  Freud,  Erikson  still   saw  the  impor- 
tance of  strictly  psychosexual  development    ind  used  the  Freudian 
psychosexual   themes  to  describe  a  variety  of  social  modalities. 
Thus,  ho  describes  the  newborn  as  " incorporat i ve"  not  only  with  his 
mouth,  as  Freud  would  have  it,  but  also  with  his  eyes  and  hands. 
The  two  year  old  is  not  only  concerned  with  "holding  in"  and  "let- 
ting go"  in  the  anal  zone  but  in  h's   interaction  with  others  as 
well.     The  boy  in  the  Oedipal  staje  is  not  just  bent  on  intruding 
with  his  penis  but  with  his  words  and  his  whole  body.     The  girl 
does  not  wish  to  catch  simply  with  her  vagina  but  to  entice  and 
endear  with  her  whole  self. 

Central   to  Erikson's  description  of  psychosocial  stages  is  the 
concept  of  crisis.     Crises,  he  says,  are  "characteristic  of  turning 
po i  n t s ,  of  momen  t  s  of  dec i  s  i  on  between  p  rog ress  and  reg ress  i on , 
integration  and  retardation."     Basic  oppos i t i ons--al ternat i ve 
attitudes  toward  I i f e- -ove rwhe 1 m  the  child  at  various  times  in  the 
course  of  development.     He  is  "beset  with  fumbling  and  fear-"  But 
as  a  crisis   is  resolved,  hopefully  with  a  favorable  ratio  of  the 
positive  to  the  negative  attitudes,  the  child  "appears  nr>ore  him- 
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self,  more   loving,  relaxed  and  brighter  in  his  judgment,  more 
activated  and  activating,   in  free  possession  of  a  surplus  of 
energy."    With  a  favorable  resolution  comes  increased  self-esteem, 
more  strength,  and  a  new  positive  dimension  to  the  ego. 

Each  stage  of  development   in  Erikson's  scheme  is  marked  by  the 
emergence  of  such  a  crisis  and  is  named  in  terms  of  the  basic 
ant.T:     'sti      jttit'j'^"     t'-it  pT  *ite   it,      '  lere  .ire  eight  impor- 

tant crises   in  life,  .jnd,  hence,  eight  stages  of  development,^ 
(1)     Basic  Trust  versus  Basic  Mistrust.     Establishing  "enduring 
patterns  for  the  solution  of  the  nuclear  conflict  of  basic  trust 
versus  basic  mistrust   in  mere  existence  is  the  first  task  of  the 
ego."     Basic  trust,  according  to  Erikson,   is  "a  naive  sense  of 
confidence  in  others  and  in  oneself.     It   implies  that  one  has 
learned  to  rely  on  the  sameness  and  continuity  of  the  outer  p^-o- 
viders"  and  also  "that  one  may  trust  oneself  and  the  capacity  of 
one's  own  organs  to  cope  with  urges."     If  trust   is  established,  it 
will  pervade  conscious  experience,  unconscious  inner  states,  and 
observable  behavior. 

The  newborn  "lives  through,  and  loves  with,  his  mouth."    He  is 
i ncorporat i ve--he  takes  things   in--not  just  with  his  mouth,  but 
with  his  eyes,  his  sense  of  touch,  and  his  other  sensory  receptors. 
He  has  to  learn,  hov/ever,  to  regulate  his  readiness  to  incorporate 


For  this  summary  we  used  Erikson   (1959  and  19^3)  • 
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with  needs,  Jesires,  and  methods  of  his  mother.  The  development  of 
this  mutual  regulation  between  n)other  and  child  is  "of  prime  impor- 
tance for  the  first  exper  i  ence  of  f  r  '  '.md  I  y  -  ' ' v  ;  f    t\.,  :  i  ng  , 

*h  of  slt.i.  .  ,    ))  .:     '.'laxai,  jr  .  !    ;  ite  bowu  1 1;  j  re  inc  :  irst  signs 
i'\al  bccial   trust   is  developing. 

The  crisis  of  the  oral  period  comes   in  the  second  half  of  the 
first  year  when  the  arrival  of  teeth  leads  the  child  into  a  'biting' 
phase.     There  is  a  more  violent  drive  to  incorporate,  and  incorpora- 
tion  is  now  active;     the  eyes  no  longer  passively  receive;  they 
actively  focus,    iso'ate,  and   'g.rasp'  objects;    the  ears  discern  c,^d 
localize  significant  sounds.     The  infant   is  also  becoming  more 
aware  of  himself  as  a  distinct  person.     Above  all  "it   is  now  neces- 
sary to  learn  how  to  continue  sucking  without  biting,  so  that  the 
mother  may  not  withdraw  the  nipple   in  pain  or  anger."    The  mother 
apparently  turns  away  from  the  child,  not  only  as  a  Result  of  his 
biting  or  because  weaning  may  have  begun,  but  also  because  she  wishes 
to  return  to  some  of  the  pursuits   in  which  she  had  been  engaged  be- 
fore childbirth.     "It   is  against  the  combination  of  these  impressions 
of  having  been  deprived,  of  having  been  divided,  and  of  having  been 
abandoned,  ai!  of  which  leave  a  residue  of  basic  mistrust  that  basic 
trust  must  be  established  and  maintained." 

The  outcon7e  of  this  crisis  depends  upon  the  quality  of  maternal 
care.     "Mothers  create  a  sense  of  trust   in  their  children  by  that 
i<.ind  of  administration  which  in   its  quality  combines  sensitive 
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Ct'ife  of   I  he  r)a'L'y'->    i  n  1  i  y :  ' a  I   n    ;  ^crsonal 
t  r  u  3 1  vio  r  t  [  1  i   -J  •)  .  . '  "  ■  I  ■   !.  r  u  r  ( J  j'  '  ■  u  r  e  '  s 

life  style."     1  r"   trie  iiK.)tf-.ur    trubCb  herbt.'lf,    it    is  <nobl"    likely  that 
her  child  will   come  to   trust  himbcir.      It   is  not   frustration  pe r 

th  jt    is  Jr^in,iij  ing  to  the  child;   it   is  frustration  v;i  thou  t  mean  i  ng . 
Pc3 ren t s  mu^ t  be  able  to  convey   to  their  ch i  1  d--even  at  this  ear  1  y 
stage  of  deve 1 opnion t - - "an  almost   bomatic  conviction  that  there  is  a 
meaning  to  what    they  are  doing,"     If  parents  are  d^ble  to  do  this, 
the  infant  will   develop  a  ratio    of  trust  to  mistrust   that   is  on 
the  pos  itive  side,  an  orientation  that  v;ill  serve  him  we  11    in  mee  f 
iny  the  later  crises  of  life. 

^_^_^Q^^^'Y  Versus  Shame  and  Doubt .     "Muscular  maturation  sets 
the  stage  for  experimentation  with  two  simultaneous  sets  of  social 
modalities;     holding  on  and  letting  go."    Social   interaction  in  the 
per  i  od  co  rr(z'^por\6  ing  to  the  F  reudi  an  ana)  stage  is  thus  seen  by 
Erikson  in  terms  of  the  major  themes  of  ana  1 i ty-- retent ion  and 
expulsion.     The  child  clings  lovingly  to  his  mother  at  one  moment 
and   in  the  next    ruthlessly  pushes  her  away.     He  hoards  and  jealous* 
ly  guards  his  possessions  but  just  as  often  is  found  throwing  them 
down   the  sta'rs  or  out   the  window.     Although  retention  and  expul~ 
si  on  are  seen  in  ni-jny   fon.is  of  interaction  with  the  environment, 
the  ana  1   zone  is     t  1  II    tne  '  mode  I  '    for  these  two  con  t  rad  i  c  tory 
modes .     Bowe 1  and  b I adde  r  t  ra  i  n  i  ng  en  te  r  in  to  make  the  ch  i 1 d ' s 
p rob  I  em  at  t h  i  t«  t  i ne  a  d  i  f  f  i  cu  I  t  and  s  i  gn  i  f  I  can  t  one . 

"Thi^  whole  ^^tacje,   then,  becomes  a  battle  for  autonomy."  The 
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Child  is  expe^         r      J  ,nth  holding  in  and  letting  go  in  many 
spheres,  and  thu.   zones  to  develop  a  sense  of  se 1 f -con t r t 1 .  The 
outcome  of  the  crisis  at  this  stage  hinges  on  the  child's  ability 
to  acquire  self-control,  autonomy,  and  pride  without  a  loss  of 
self-esteem  and  concomitant  s^.ame  and  doubt. 

S^^ame  is  self-consciousness.     "One  is  visible  and  not  ready  to 
be  visible."     It   is  expressed  in  the  impulses  "tc     jry  one's  face, 
or  to  sink,  right  then  and  there,   into  the  ground."    Shaming  the 
child  exploits  the  sense  of  being  small   that  develops   in  him  as  he 
stands  up  and  surveys  the  adult  world.     Doubt  has  much  to  do  with 
the  awareness  of  having  an  unseen  "behind"  that  can  be  invaded  and 
dominated  by  outsiders  "who  would  designate  as  evil  those  products 
of  the  bowels  which  were  felt  to  be  all  right  when  they  were  being 
passed."    Doubt  leaves  the  child  unsure  of  what  he  has  left  behind. 

What  the  child  needs   from  the  environment  to  meet  the  crisis 
concerning  his  autonomy  is  firm  reassurance.     Reassurance  is  neces- 
sary so  that  his  basic  trust   in  himself  and  his  environment   is  not 
jeopardized  by  his  "sudden  violent  wish  to  have  a  choice."  Firm- 
ness must  be  present  to  protect  the  child  against  the  potential 
anarchy  of  his   inability  to  retain  and  expel  with  discretion.  If 
the  parent   is  firm  and  tolerant  with  the  child,  the  child  will  be 
firm  and  tolerant  with  himself.     In  addition,   if  the  parent  has  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  autonomy,  the  child  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  develop  one  in  himself. 
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L'^JjL:'^i:'^_  versus  Ciui  i  t.     With  a  basic  trust   in  existence  and 
flrn  ^cn.fj  of  -Autonomy,  the  child  of  f^our  enters  upon  a  new  stage 
wf  dev'jiopmunr    jnd  f.iciis  a  third  crisis.     He  is  now  ar,  independent 
.vi.j  vi.joro.i:,  w^ilker;  he  has  acquired  the  basics  of   language;  his 
inuxj.n.-uiun  is  so  vivid  thrjt  at   times  "he  cannot  avoid  frightening 
hinr,clf  with  wh.it  he  himself  has  dreamed  and  thought  up." 

This   is  the  period  that  Freud  called  the  phallic  statje.  The 
child  experiences  pleasure  from  his  genitals  and  is  curious  about 
s^-xual  matters.     Hi^  is   interested  in  "being  on  the  make,"  in 
"making. "     There  is  no  simpler,  stronger  word  for  it;   it  suggests 
pleasure  in  attack  and  conquest.     In  the  boy,   the  emphasis  remains 
on  phaM  ic~  ifitrus  i  ve  modes;    in  the  girl    it  turns  to  modes  of 
"catchinQ."     hUruhive  modes  of  behavior   include  physical  attack 
(intruding   into  another's  body),  aggressive  talk  (intruding  into 
another's  ears),  vigorous   locomotion  {intruding  into  space),  and 
curiosity   (intrudincj  into  the  unknown).     Catchitiq  modes  include 
aggressive  forms  of  snatching  and  milder  forms  of  making  oneself 
a  t  trac  t  i  ve. 

The  task  of  this  stage  is  the  development  of  initiative  with' 
out  overwhelming  guilt.      Initiative  assumes   the  autonomy  of  the 
previous  staqe  but  adds  to  it  "the  quality  of  undertaking,  planning 
and  'attackinq'   a  task  for  the  sake  of  being  active  and  on  the 
move."    iiiLLi  assumes  the  shame  (being  found  out)  of  the  second 
stage  but  adds   to  It  the  fear  of  being  found  ouf-even  for  thoughts 
or  deeds  which  no  one  else  has  observed.     Guilt  aroused  in  the 
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present  stage  is  often  expressed  in  the  corwiction  that  the  child, 
as  such,  or  a  drive,  as  such,   is  bad. 

Initiative,   in  Erikson's  view,  has  t,)  do  with  longing  for  the 
parent  of  the  opposite  sex--the  Oedipal   complex— but  it  includes 
much  more.     Exuberant  over  his  new  locomotor  and  mental  powers, 
the  u'lild  wishes  to  try  them  out  everywhere.     The  genital  area  of 
conquest,  however,  is  the  one  where  the  child  will  receive  a  severe 
jolt:     "the  increased  locomotor  mastery  and  the  pride  in  being  big 
now  and  almost  as  good  as  father  and  mopher  receives  its  Severest 
setback  -'n  the  clear  fact  that  in  the  genital  sphere  one  is  vastly 
inferior"  and  that  at  no  time  will  one  have  a  sexual  rslationship 
with  his  opposite-sexed  parent.     The  consequence  of  these  Oedipal 
wishes  are  "secret  fantasies  of  terrifying  proportions"  and  "a  deep 
sense  of  guilt--a  strong  sense,  for  it  forever  seems  tc  imply  that 
the  individual  has  committed  crimes  and  deeds  which,  after  all, 
were  not  committed  but  also  would  have  been  biologically 
quite  i  mposs  i  b 1 e. " 

Guilt   is  the  great  check  on  initiative.     The  child  has  to 
develop  a  consc i ence--mora M ty ,  not  mora  I i sm--wi thout  his  con- 
science becoming  a  cruel  and  uncompromising  superego  that  ulti- 
mately destroys  all   initiative  and  obliterates  the  self.     To  emerge 
from  this  crisis  with  both  morality  and  a  serisr.  of  unbroken  initia- 
tive, the  child  needs  "insight   into  the  institutions,  functions, 
and  roles  which  will  permit  his  responsible  participation."  Parents 
should  alleviate  the  hatred  and  guilt  growing  in  their  children. 
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Hate  is  to  be  handled  in  the  free  collaboration  of  people  equal  in 
feelings  of  self-A^orth  though  perhaps  different    in  age. 

L?-1'^Jl^J1/_^^:I1^JILL1!J^^^^      corresponding  to  the  latency 
Period  of  the  Freudian  view  is  the  Eriksonian  stage  at  which  the 
crisis   faced  by  the  child   is  one  of   industry  versus  inferiority. 
iliiL4.^.iJji        ''^    'sense  of  being  useful,"  "a  sense  of  being  able  to 
make  *h!ngs  well   and  even  perfectly."     Its  antithesis   is  infer- 
iority, a  despair  of  one's  skills,   the  feeling  thai  one  will  never 
be  jny  good,   that  he  is  "doomed  to  mediocrity  or  inadequacy." 

.he  playing  child  now  begins   to  work.     Play  to  the  child  is 
not   recreation  as   it   is  for  the  adult.     It    is  a  means  of  advancing 
forv;ard   in   the  mastery  of  things  and  one's  own  experience.     But  for 
children  entering  the  latency  period,  play   is  not  enough.  The 
necessity  of  the  third  stage  to  "make"  people  has  been  sublimated 
and  the  child  is  now  learning  to  win  recognition  by  producing 
things.     "To  bring  a  productive  situation  to  completion   is  an  aim 
which  gradually  supersedes  the  whims  and  wishes  of  play." 

This   is  the  time  when  children  of  all  cultures  want  to  be 
shown  how  to  do  things,  and  so  they  go  to  school,  whether  school 
is  a  field,  a  jungle,  or  a  classroom.     Erikson  describes  how  cru- 
cial   the  school  experience  is   in  developing  a  child's  sense  of 
industry.     Grammar  school  education  that  emphasizes  self-restraint 
aniJ  duty-doing  what  you  are  told  to  do--may  teach  the  child  much 
that   is  abbolutely  necessary  but   it  may  also  develop  such  a  sense 
of  liuty  th,n  the  child  "may  never  unlearn  again  an  unnecessary  and 
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costly  self-r=.traint."     Education  that  crries   the  opposite  tack 
to  the  extrane  .^nd  all......  the  child  to  learn  by  doing  what  ne  II  kes 

to  do  may  produce  a  child  who  has  not   learn.d  an-thing  and  is  frus- 
trated in  his  desire  to  bo  shown.     "Children  at  this  age  do  like 
to  be  mi  Id),  but   finnly  coe-    .  :  into  the  adventure  of  finding  out 
that  one  can   learn  to  accomplish  thinys  v.hich  one  .-■Quid  never  have 
thought  of  by  oneself... thing,  which  thus  provide  a  token  sense  of 
participation  in  the  real  world  of  adults." 

A  feeling  of  inferiority  may  come  about   in  a  child  for  a 
number  of  reasons;     inadequate  resolution  of  previous  conflicts, 
lack  of  preparation  for  school    life,  the  presence  of  talent  which 
is  unrecognized  by  a  teacher. 

Teachers  are  extremely  important  for  the  successful  resolution 
of  the  Industry-inferiority  crisis.     They  must  be  healthy  and 
relaxed  themselves;   they  must  know  how  to  alternate  play  and  work, 
how  to  recognize  talent,  and  how  to  handle  children  for  whom  school 
is  not  that  important.     Parents  must  teach  their  children  how  to 
trust   the^r  teachers  and  can  even  see  to  it  that  trustworthy 
teachers  are  selected  for  their  children's  schools. 

The  crisis  of  the  present  stage  is  not  as  violent  and  abrupt 
as  those  of  previous  stages.     It   is,  after  all,  a  time  when  violent 
drives  are  dormant.     But  socially,  says  Erikson.  "it   is  a  most 
decisive  stage:     since  Industry   involves  doing  things  beside  and 
with  others,  a  first  sense  of  division  of  labor  and  of  equal ity  of 
opportuni  ty  develops  at  this  time."     If  a  child  feels  that  his 
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sense  of  vvorth  depends  on  skin  color,   family  background,  clothes, 
or  soine  factor  other  than  "his  wish  and  his  will   to  learn"  his 
sense  of  identity  may  suffer   irreparable  harm, 

(5)     Identity  versus   Identity  Diffusion.     The  onset  of  puberty--the 
p'reudian  genital  s  t  age~-b  r  i  ngs  with  it  rapid  body  growth  and  matu- 
ration of  the  genital  organs.     This   inner  physiological  revolution 
combines  with  the  availability  of  a  bewildering  variety  of  social 
roles  to  precipitate  an  especially  difficult  crisis  which,  Erikson 
says,  centers  on  the  problem  of  establishing  an  ego- i den t i ty .  In 
common  language,  ego- i  dent  i  ty  means  "that  you  really  know  who  you 
are.  that  you  know  what  you  want  to  be,  that  you  know  what  you  look 
like  to  others,  and  that  you  will  know  how  to  make  the  right  deci- 
sions."    More  technically,  ego-identity  is  "the  accrued  confidence 
that  one's  ability  to  maintain  inner  sameness  and  continuity  (one's 
ego  in  the  psychological  sense)    is  matched  by  the  sameness  and 
continuity  of  one's  meaning  for  others," 

ldentity~"or  Ro 1 e' D i f f us i on  is  the  danger  of  this  stage. 
Diffusion  may  be  a  result  of  doubts  about  one's  sexual  and  ethnic 
identity  in  which  case  delinquency  or  even  temporary  psychosis  may 
develop.     But  it  is  the  establishment  of  an  occupational  identity 
that  is  most  disturbing  for  the  maj  or  i  ty  of  young  peop 1 e .  The 
inability  to  find  such  a  pe rmanen t  identity  leads  them  to  over- 
identify  with  heroes  and  cliques  of  peers  and  to  be  especially 
receptive  to  simplistic  totalitarian  ideologies. 
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Establishing  a  strong  sen^^e  of   Identity  depends   in  large 
'^■easure  union  tne  event  of  previous  stages,  upon  tSe  self-esteem 
confirmed  at  the  termination  of  each  of  the  previous  crises.  "A 
lasting  ego  identity  cannot  begin  to  exist  without  the  trust  of  the 
first  oral  stage"  nor  without  the  autonomy  of  the  second  s t age  nor 
the  tniti'3tive  of  the  third.     It  derives  inmedlacely  from  the  sense 
of  Ind'jstrv  of  the  fourth  stage.     "What  I   call  their  accruing  ego 
Identity  gains  real  strength  only  from  whole-hearted  and  consistent 
recognition  of  real  accomplishment,  that   is,  achievement  that  has 
meaning   in   their  culture." 

(6)  Intimacy  vs.    Isolation.     With  a  sense  of  who  he  is,  the  young 
adult   is  eager  for  intimacy,  for  the  opportunity  to  share  his  iden- 
tity with  that  of  someone  else-     I n  t  imacy  is  "the  capacity  to 
commit  himself  to  concrete  affiliations  and  partnerships  and  to 
develop  the  ethical  strength  to  abide  by  such  commitments,  even 
though  they  may  call   for  significant  sacrifices  and  comp  rom  i  ses . " 
The  fear  of  this  s  tage  is  the  loss  of  the  recently  and  preciously 
won  ego-identity   in  situati  ons-- sexua 1  union,  close  friendship, 
physical  combat--that  call   for  se 1 f -abandon .     If  the  fear  of  ego 
loss   is  too  great,  there  results  d i  s  t an t  i  a t  i on ,  "the  readiness  to 
isolate  and,   If  necessary,  to  destroy  those  forces  and  people  whose 
essence  seems  dangerous  to  one's  own."     I  so  1  a  t  i  on  protects  one  from 
facing  the  next  critical  development,  that  concerning  generativity 
and  stagnation. 

(7)  Generativity  versus  Stagnation.     Generativity  is  "the  concern 
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in  ^.r.ar.M.hin^  anj  .juiding  t-.j  next  gr.ne  rat  i  on . "     It    Includes,  but 

-o^   s,'rv,n,.,o..s  ..Ith.    tKe  c..'.:.v:-.  o'   ::rv-.c:;.::v  and  cre;.ti- 
vJt/.      It   reco-jni^e.   th^t  n^jn  te.'iche-     s  well   as  a  learning 

•ini-ol,    rn.ir    the  nature  need  the  younn        r^uch  as   the  young  need 
t^e  .'^^ture.      It    Is  a  p^ycKoscx.ja  1  as  well  as  a  pvychosodal  concept 
t^-  jDiiit,   tr,  r.js^  orrc's    identity  .v !  :  h  that  or  another  leads   to  a 
'itu.Jinai    inve^t-^ent    in   r-.nt        i  ch     s  generated," 

Erikson  does  not  nean .  however,   that  one  must  have  oi  desire 
children  to  become  generative.      Indeed,  young  oarents  are  often 
retarded   in  their  ability  to  be  generative  toward  their  offspring. 
The  reasons  stretch  far  back,  even  to  the  lack  of  basic  trust, 
basic  "belief   in  the  species,  which  would  make  a  child  appear  to  be 
a  welcome  trust  of  the  cormnun i t y . "     Failure  in  generativity  mani- 
fests  itself  in  stagnat  ion,  a  sense  of  "personal  impoverishment," 
There  is  regression  to  a  stage  of  pseudo- i nt i macy  and  even  to  a 
point  of   indulging  oneself  as   if  he  were  his  only  child, 

Generativity   is  an  outgrowth  of  successful    resolutions  of 
previous  stages  just  as  were  the  identity  of  the  fifth  stage  and 
the  i  rt  1 1  fna  c  y  of   the  sixth, 

^29  Jl^l^:LlY^.±[jJ^^.^,2:^lL^^        '■'^i'le  f  rLM  t  of  these  seven 
.tages  '   is  e^jo  [^'-^^rj^ty-      :t    is  an  of*ir'natron  of  order  and 
meriting   in  one':",   life,  "tn^  a.-^.eptance  ov  one's  one  and  only  life 
cycle  as  something   that  haJ  i.o  be  .;nu  that,  by  ..acesslty,  permitted 
of  no  substitutions,"     It    is   the  .jwor--.-.s         the  dignity  of  one's 
ov;n  life  style  amidst  the  variv:ty  of   ^:fe  styles  evident  In  the 
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world.     The  possessor  of  integrity  knows  that  "all  human  integrity 
stands  or  fa))s  with  the  one  styte  of  integrity  of  which  he  par- 
takes 

Lack  of  accrued  ego  integrity  is  manifested  in  the  fear  of 
death  and  despa  i  r .     "Despair  expresses  the  feeling  that  the  time  is 
now  short,  too  siiort  for  the  attempt  to  start  another  life  and  to 
try  out  alternate  roads  to  integrity." 

With  the  establishment  of  integrity,   life  has  run  its  full 
course  and  completed  its  cycle.     "Trust,"  Erikson  quotes  Webster, 
"is  the  assured  reliance  on  another's  integrity."    Put  another  way, 
"healthy  children  will  not  fear  life  if  their  elders  have  integrity 
enough  not  to  fear  death." 

Erikson  cautions  against  thinking  of  these  stages  as  achieve- 
ments, as  if  the  trust  of  the  first  stage  or  the  autonomy  of  the 
second  were  orientations  won  once  and  for  all  with  resolution  of  a 
crisis.     The  negative  alternatives  of  the  various  crises  are  not 
eliminated  with  resolution.     Mistrust,  shame  and  doubt,  guilt, 
inferiority.  Identity-diffusion,   isolation,  stagnation,  despair: 
all   these  are  with  us  In  some  degree  throughout   life.     The  healthy 
resolution  of  a  crisis  means  that  the  proportion  of  a  positive 
quality  Is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  a  negative  quality  and 
that  a  pattern  Is  set  for  making  these  proportions  relatively 
stable. 

Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  crises  of  trust  and  mistrust 
occur  only  at  the  first  stage  of  life,  that  difficulties  concerning 
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.•■'ci-i!    jlchotony  t!>iit-   in  ''-one   f-jr-n  ::.e:ore   its  mornen  t  crisis 
.e.  .    in  J  e-ic^  continues  tC)   influence  the  personality  after  the 

C  r  i  ■-■  1        :   .  'Tl»t; 

Etk;  t  i  ona  I    D  i  <5 1  u rb'jnc e 

L  r  :  k    )n  '  ^  3c  cnun  r  of       y  chosuc  i  0  1   s  t  .ic^es   1  eaves  one  with  a 
■  ::  c  I  u  > !  on   -.     ;  ] , ,  r  t  o  r  h;5 1  wh  i  ch  f  o  1  1  Owed  F  reud  '  s  a  ccoun  t  of 
o^ychf^'^exua  I      t  aqes  ,   name  Iv   that  even  '  'norm.i  1  * '  or  "hea  1  t  hy"  pro* 
qre'..  ^ion   through    life   is  fraught  with  deep  efrxDtional  upheaval. 

During   the  course  of  norma)   development,    the  organism  is  faced 
with    'deprivation'  ^1nd  "abandonment,"  with  "sinister  forces... 
leashed  and  un 1 eashcd . . .  i n   the  guerilla  warfare  of  unequal  wills," 
with       ecret   fantasies  of   terrifyinq  proportions,"  with  "physio* 
logical    revolution,"  and  so  on,  all    the  way  to  the  "despair  of  the 
final   stage  of   life."  Healthy  development    is  not  at  all  a  smooth 
progression;   emotional   disturbance   Is  a  matter  of  course. 

Pathfiloqical   behavior  results   from   the   inadequate  resolution 
of  various   dichotomies.      In  general,    the  outcome  of  earlier  criti- 
cal   conflict  -   J»Jpen(^,  upon  the  quality  of   significant  others    in  the 
ch  i  1  d  '  ^  t.^n  V  t  ^onrnen  t  .  while  the  outcome  of    later  crises  depends  upon 
thL'  'juality  of  earlier  resolutions    in  one's  ov;n   life.      Erikson  is 
thus   close   to  "reud.  but  not  as  extreme,    in  emDhasizIng   the  signify 
cance  of  the  early  years. 

Manifestations  of  unhealthy   resolutions  of  cises  at  various 
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'     7*^^  inc-^  ' J  ^  L V '  c  irj^r     T  e.iriifjs*.  ^tj3e        life  Is  nos  t 

ev'dent   '' c^^^e^^         ir*.  ^.mtiie  sc'n  '  zod'i  ren  i  a  -i-' :!  ^r-^eafs   later  In 
]     .V  i  t  'H  r  r-)  ^ *    ■  n  *  t  ^     c    i  /  ; '  i  J  d  J  e  p  r  e  s  ^  i  y  e   ^  ^'  a  "  e  3  .  Individ' 
-.1  :  s    '  c       ^'  'J  T'  .    "  *  J '  •  "  '        'O  d    ]  d      /r*  ■  fr^  rt   ^nrj  50  cr.^'^  inq  oblivious 
:     ^  J "^r- -1""  ;    "1  -  ^  i  ::• .       '  *'   r  e  ti  *  *  ec  i  ' ■  ^        t       ^-v;  t  h e  r  i  =3  taken  away 
suddtrnly  dj^'-^q   tPt;     ^  :  i  nq  st-iqe,   -TC'jte   infant  ilo  depression  can 
-esult'-j'   jpit^    'l?^:^}  ''^''''^  ao(-U'^ented--or  there  T^ay  be  left  in  the 
re  rsortd  i  '  t  y       "s  1 1 1 *:  of  rvjurn  i  nq  w^-^  i  ch  'nay  q  i  ve  a  depress  i  ve  under- 
tone to  the  r;ho  1  e  rena  inder  of    life."     Unresolved  conflicts  at  this 
stage  nay  result    in  oral   pessimism,  to  fear  of  being  empty,  of 
being  no  aood.  or    in  oral   s-adism,   the  need   to  toke  in  from  others 
in  a  c r  ue  1   *w.Ty  . 

(2)     Excessive  shaning  in  the  muscu 1 ar- ana  1  stage  leads  to  a  secret 
de  te  rni  n.j  r  i  ori  to  qet  ^^way  with  things  and  even  to  deliberate  shame- 
lessness.     "Many  a  defiant  child,  iT^any  a  young  criminal,    is  of 
such  a  make-up."     Denied  autonomy,  a  child  may  turn  his  urge  to 
manipulate  toward  himself  and  develop  a  precocious  conscience,  be- 
coming obsessively   repetitive,  providing  "the   infantile  model  for 
a  compulsion  neurosis."     in  adult   life  such  a  child  may  be  the 

t  I  ngy  .  met  I  cu)  ous  "ana  1  character"  descr  i  bed  by  Freud  ,  one  who  i  s 
retentive  with  his  money,  his  speech,  his  affection.  Such  a  one's 
basic  :>.enso  of  doubt  "forms  a  substratum  i'f^r  later  and  more  verbal 
forms  of  compulsive  doubting:     this  finds   Its  adult  expression  in 
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oar^jnoiac  ^ears  concerning  hidden  persecutors  and  secret  oersecu- 

tors   threatening  fron  benlnd." 

The  danger  in  the  1 ocono t o r- gen i t a i  period  is  that  of  develop- 
a  pri    itive,  a  11 -or- not h i ng  conscience  that  constricts  to  the 
D'jJnt  of   inhibition,  that  is  nK^re  literal   than  the  parents  wish, 

that  consequently  resents  the  parents  who  do  not  therr^selves  live 
up  to  its  exacting  standards.     The  consequences  of  guilt  aroused 
at   this  stage  nay  not  appear  until  much  later  in  the  form  of  con- 
flicts over  initiative  and  self-restraint  and  even  in  partial  im- 
potence or  frigidity.     Hysterical  denial    in  adults,  operating  by 
paralysis,   inhibition,  or  overcompensatory  showing  off  is  an  expres- 
sion  of  the  residual  conflict  over  initiative. 

{^)     Negative  outcomes  of  the  i ndus t ry- i n f er i or i ty  conflict   in  the 
latency  period-^one  relatively  free  of  violent  drives--are  not 
as  disturbing  as  those  of  previous  stages,  though  their  effects  are 
^till   telling.     A  sense  of  inadequacy  may  lead  to  regression  to  the 
fnore  isolated  family  rivalry  of  the  Oedipal  period.     The  child  will 
be  unable  to  identify  with  a  section  of  the  "tool  world"  and  will 
fail   to  understand  the  neaningful   roles  in  its  technology.  Never 
able  to  do  at  least  one  kind  of  thing  well,  he  will  fail   to. acquire 
a  sense  of  worth  as  an  apprentice  in  the  adult  world  a;-«d  so  forfeir: 
the  base  of  the  sense  of  identity  to  be  developed  in  the  next  stage. 
Over-identification  with  a  good  teacher  is  also  possible  and  may 
lead  to  a  premature  fixation  of   identity  in  the  role  of  being  a 
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'''5}     Erikson  notes  that        t^e  role  confu^^on        t^e  fiftn  st-ige 

developnent  hinges  on  strong  doubts  about  5e;<ual  and  ethnic  iden- 
tity, delinquent  and  even  psychotic  episodes  are  possible,  though 
these  do  not  have  the  same  fatal   significance  in  adolescence  they 
^ight  have  at  other  times.     "iore  commonly,  adolescents  defend  a- 
gainst  the  identity  diffusion  of  this  fifth  stage  by  "forming 
cliques  and  by  s t  ereo ty p  i  ng  t  hemse 1 ves  ,  the  i  r  i  dea 1 s ,  and  the  i  r 
enerr^ i  es  - ' * 

Pathology  associated  with  later  stages  of  development  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper  and,   in  any  case,   is  explained  as  a 
result  of  unfavorable  resolutions  at  earlier  phases.  "Character 
problems"  may  develop  from  isolation,  as  might  the  tendency  "to 
destroy  those  forces  and  people  whose  essence  seems  dangerous  to 
one's  own."    Stagnation  in  the  seventh  period  leads  to  "regression 
to  an  obsessive  need  for  pseudo- i n t i macy ; "  its  causes  can  be  traced 
to  an  impairment   in  basic  trust  In  the  oral-sensory  period.  Final- 
ly, despair  that  results  when  ego  integration  falls  to  take  place 
manifests   itself  In  a  "thousand  little  disgusts"  and  in  the  fear 
of  death.     Despair  sums  up  the  life  that  has  failed  to  accrue  ego 
strength  as  the  seven  previous  crises  were  faced  and  resolved. 

Most  succinctly,  then,  disturbance  on  pathology  is  oamage  to 
the  ego,  suffered  when  a  particular  conflict  is  resolved  unsatis- 
f.-^  torily.  Frustration  of  instinct  per  s_e  cfo^^  "^^t  i  nduce  pa  tho- 
logy,  but  rather  frustration  without  culturally  derived  meaning, 
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tSe  vi^./s  of  Car]   Ro«^e  r  s    In  t  h » 5  pape  r   1  s 


ipter.Jed  to  prcviclL-      Jistif^ct  a  I  tern.it  ive  to  the  psychoanalytic  per- 
spective 3^  r^•n^e*^e^t•^d  by  Freud  and  Erfkson,     Freud  stressed  libido 
r^e   instinctual  energy  of  the   'd       nnd  defined  disturbance  as  fixa- 
tions of   libido  at  early  s't^iqes  of  develop'nent  which  precluded  the 
poS'^ioility  of  Scit  i  s  fjctory  adjustments  at    later  stages.  Efikson, 
st')l    in  the  psychoanalytic  tradition,  did  not  deny  the  importance  of 
libidinal   deve iopnent  but  considered  as  well,   the  necessity  of  healthy 
ego  development. 

His  position  was  that    instinctual   frustrations  were  inevita- 
ble and  would  not    lead  to  serious  disturbance  unless  culturally  as- 
signed meaning  was  absent   f rorn  them. 

Rogers  cannot   really  be  understood  as  an  outgrowth  of  either 
Freud  or  Erikson.     They  delineated  stages  of  development;  he  did 
not.     They  einphas i ^ed  sexuality,  conflict,  and  crises;  he  did  not. 
proper ^ i onate 1 y  more  of  Freud's  and  Erikson's  efforts  were  spent  on 
a  theory  of  childho.-^d,   and  fience  their  theories  appear  nxjre  complex. 
Rogers   isolated  and  talked  about  only  that  aspect  of  childhood  that  was 
directly  f elated   to  his  definition  of  maladjustment.^ 


1.  Rogers  (1959)  reco(jn{,^es  that  his  theory  of  development  is  based 
upon  clinical   *^xpe  r  I  nrrc^s  with  adults  and  so  advances   it  with  cau- 
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c**.  il:   i"^'"}  vi**-^'S  v.f^lr   ,>«^  re  en  calling  enf-)!  I  o^':a  1   Jtsturbance  as  a 

d  j  sc  •"er-'B-'^cv  b^^^'.-A'en  the  c-  ii^i'^  experience  Grid  t>  i  s  conceDt  of  hi  ri- 
se^*'.    Hed  '  f  r    (ir' -•■♦^1  t    '•  ^   r-  ir    r.»'*--rinq  3-.d  overcQ"Mn^  crises;  it 

'•> 

Poger's  states  t. -at  t*ie   inn^^te  equipment  of  the  infant   is  con- 
pie^,  but   th.jt  only  a  tev-;  ch.iracteristlcs  need  to  be  listed  for  an 
understanding  of  oer^-Kiality  de  ve  1  opf^ien  t  .     Tf^e  fi'St  of  these  is  an 
act  ua  J  j_£jjTc^_j££jdej]£^;       "This  is   the  inherent  tendency  of  the  organ* 
ism  to  develop  all    its  cnpacitie^   in  wa>s  which  serve  to  maintain 
or  enhanct'  the  (rganisiTi  (')959)."     This  :not  i  va  t  i  ona  I  concept--the 
Only  one  postulatt^d  in  P«ogers'    theoretical   sy  s  tem- - i  nc  I  udes  defi- 
ciency or    tens  i  on  -  reduc  t  i  on  needs  as  v;e  1  1  as  growth  or  tension- 
arousal   needs.      It   i^  exhibited  only  by  the  organism  a'   a  wfio  1  e . 

t  r>  ci'Aci !  r  i        to  r\   s  i  np  1  o  imq  ^  i  V'-^t  i  on,3 1    Sy  s  ten  ,    the    i    "  in  t   posses  ^ 
ses  n  re  qu  1  ^  {  ^  V  s  y  >  r  er>  t  h-i  t   prn  v  i     s   f  eedtiack  on  tiow     ^  '.^  o  rgan  i  sm 
;s  sati-^fyi'iq    its  peeds.      Tf)*--  r^qulatory  'System  is  k-       i  as  tlie 
orgonisrnc  v.i  1  u  ij29_p''^'cess  .        it    l<^*-v!s   the   In  font   t<';  a;  posi- 

tive aru1   tr*  'UHHtjocfi   tfu^si*  er.pc- r  i  pnce'i  tie  pt-rceives  enhancing 
his  nrqan  i  sn  ,ind  ,  currve  r  se  1  y  ,  to  v  i  ew  as  nega  t  i  ve  and  to  avo  i  d  t  hose 
experiences  he  perceives  os  det  r  inierit?!  I    to  his  organism.     The  in- 
fant  "at   one  '!uinor,r   /ilue^   f'V^d,   .ind  when  s.iti-Tterl,    is  disgusted  with 
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't;    It   :  ••••  "'^  ?  ' j  i  ^^t  ion  .  and  soon  -^fter^  values  only 

r-.'^".;     r-' I  ^.11 '\  r^-^y' r.Q  diet  which    in   t^e   lonq   run  most 

enhances  Sis  de     1  opr^en  t    ;'iQc;9^."     In  short,   the  infant  engaging  in 
^r.r*  or-.»r---^-  v^^^    i-^-:  r^^T'^'-s  ro,-,r ts  to  experiences  according  tc  his 

T-^»  t-.'rt!  c'^.ir  3c  tcr  i  s  t  i  c  of  the  infant  has  already  been  referred 
'    ■     I  r   i  ^  h  [■  5  expe  r  i  ence  :     "Th  is  term  is  used  to  include  all   that  is 
going  crt  -vitnin  th-:^  envelope  of  the  organism  at  any  moment  which  is 
n.;*  .-n  r  ;  :T  ]  1 V  ,-ivo  liable  to  c'^wa  renoss  .  "     For  the  infant,   there  is  no 
-distinction  betvveen  experience  and  reality.     Experience  is  perceived 
^is  rea  1  •  ty  , 

B.Tsically,  then,   the  infant  is  an  organism  that  desires  to  grow, 
he  healthy,  md  actualize  itself,  and  that  chooses  experiences  in 
accordance  with  that  goal.     Choosing  is  neither  conscious  nor  symbo- 
lic; it   is  organismic.     Because  it  is  organtsmic,   it  can  be  trusted. 
To  confirm  this  point,  Rogers   ()96A)  cites  an  experiment  in  which 
young  infants  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  foods  and,  over  time, 
actually  picked  the  ones  that  enhanced  their  own  survival  and  growth. 
Thoy  follovved  th^-  "phy  s  i  o  I  og  i  ca  I  wisdom"  of  their  bodies  going  on  a 
protein  hinge  when  that  was  necessary,  seeking  out  foods  rich  in  cer- 
tain vitani       when  th.it  became  imperative. 

As  th.^  infrTnt  develops,  this  experience  becomes  differentiated. 
This  1^  a  natural  outcome  of  the  actualizing  tendency  of  this  or- 
ganism.    A  basic  differentiation  that  arises   is  between  experience 
itself  and  av/areness  of  that  experience.     Awareness  of  experience 
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(awareness  of  being,  of   ''unc  t  i  cm  i  dq  )   becov^",  s  >'-•^'.^  1  i  zed    I c-.^rsc  i  ous  ~ 
ness  as  sel  f -exper  ience ,  and  tnis,    in  turn,   thro-jQn  tf>e    in^'a^r's  inter- 
action with  significant  ot^iers   \n  his  envi  ror.fn^p  t  .  beco^^^s  v.- 1  a  bora  te  J 
into  a  concept  of   th^  self.     Thus,  ()uc  of  'jn  j ;  ^  f.- :  i  e  •    H  r,-,^*:; 

of  experience  of  the  newborn,   there  e:i»erges   r'^'.    - 1  ^ -uo'^cei?  t  ''f  tliv- 
younq  child. 

Exper  fence  an  J  a  concept  of  thf^  self:  t  h-^  chil.J  Is  n-.w  in  po^;- 
session  of  the  two  phenomena  central  to  an  understanding  of  his'poy- 
chological  health.  Rogers'  charting  of  the  course  of  personality  de- 
velopment and  his  definition  of  psychological  na 1  ad j us trnent  will  con- 
centrate On  the  degree  of  congruence  between  one's  organismic  experi- 
ence and  his  se 1 f -concept  - -a  point   to  which  we  shall  return. 

With  the  growth  of  the  self-concept  comes  a  need  for  positive 
rega  rd ,   that   is,  a  need  for  warmth,    liking,  respect,  sympathy,  and  ac 
ceptance.     The  need  iTiay  be   inflate  or   learned--tt    is   irrelevant   to  know 
which'-and   it   it    is  universal    in  human  beings.     A  characteristic  of  the 
need   is    its   reciprocal    nature.     That    is,    i  f  an   intjividuil  perceives 
that   he   is  satisfying  another's  need   for  positive   reg-":rd,  he  will  ex- 
perience satis  fa ction  of  his  nwn  need  for  pos 1 1  i  ve  regard. 

The  need  for  positive   regard  has  a  bf*arinq  nr>  the   '^eve  1  (.5p  { nq  re- 
lationship between  self  and  orqanismic  exf^erience.     The  ne'^d  'jf   the  self 
for  positive  regard  can  become  divorced  from  and   sub^-.^auent  I  y  fjutv/eigh 
the  needs  of   the  organism.     Rogers    (1959)   says,   "The  exprp'^sicn  of  pos- 
tive  regard  by  a  significant  social  other  can  become  m^ire  compelling 
than  the  organ ismic  valuing  process,  and  the  individual   becomes  more 
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•  "■    *  '  .J  "M  i  /  I        t  e'v.ienc  y'         t'^e  crcanisni 

^  ■"    '  '^•ri'H.      ! le^d ,    the  rpquKi^ory 

1.  'i^i'.     -  r"^i].-r  -lis  baby  sis- 

(  :    f      1  -      »■  >     w-  en  ho  he-i  r  s  ^er  c  ry-  -  a 
I  '     luq^rWsri.     But  ho  receives  a  slap  on  the 
1   !  -   t  '>  1  d         is       brni  bny-  -a  r^egat '  ve  exper  i  - 
.^itiv^  r.^Qrircf.     His  future  behavior,  accor'd- 

If-t-M  r:i  neti  by  the   latter  experience  than 
f  or.,^-:t>  ninrf-"  c^'Pc-.Tped  about  avoiding  blows  to 
r  p{     i  t  t       toq,-}rd,   than  iie  is  about  approaching 
Is  are  satisfying.     Another  example  is 
rhil.i  f    r  \  uQ  to  eat   foods  he  doesn't  like, 
^'f  fences   negatively  valu'^d  by  his 
'^'^    i  '  r   r  o  sectif the  pos  i  t  i  ve   regard  of 

'I  N      !  s  •!<         ^   hi';  n  r  q       si-"  i  c   va  1  u  f  ng  p  ro- 

'■  '  ■  1     <     .St  mpH  t  . 

'^■^^  .<  y'^0!]'i^^n(:o   (rr    rhf>   child    is    the  ener- 

^  '  '  child  cines   to  experience  pos- 

f'i»M. ^rjf,    i  rujenervlent  1  y  of   transactions  with 
•  ■  ^  .  i  f  <inf  tent  .     Me  hec'^c^es,    in  a  sense*  his 
■       \  '^"s     a  t  i    f  -"C  t  i^m  or    f  r  ..j<;  t  ra  t  i  on  s  i  mp  I  y 
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from  his  own  se 1 f -exper i ences .     Not  only  do  parents  express  positive 
and  negative  regard  toward  him;  he  now  expresses  positive  and  nega- 
tive regard  toward  himself. 

With  the  need  for  se 1 f- rega rd  comes  the  development  of  condi- 
tions of  worth.     "When  a  se I f-exper i ence  is  avoided  (or  sought)  solely 
because  it  is  less   (or  more)  worthy  of  sel f-regard,  the  individual  is 
said  to  have  acquired  a  condi  t  ion  of  worth  (1959),"      Now  the  child 
avoids  the  organismic  satisfaction  of  pulling  his  sister's  hair  and 
he  engages  in  the  distasteful  behavior  of  eating  undesirable  food  not 
only  because  these  are  the  wishes  of  his  parents  but  also  because  they 
are  his  own  wishes.     He  is  motivated  not  only  by  a  need  for  his  parents 
love,  esteem,  and  approval  but  by  a  need  for  his  own  love,  esteem 
and  approval.     His  worth,   in  his  own  eyes,   is  conditional   upon  not 
pulling  his  sister's  hair  and  upon  eating  the  distasteful  food. 

Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  that  the  child  has  intro- 
J^^^ed  the  values  of  his  parents.     His  values  are  not  the  ones  in- 
trinsically satisfying  to  his  organism. 

The  danger  in  living   in  terms  of  introjected  values  or  condi- 
tions of  worth  is   losing  touch  with  the  organismic  valuing  process. 
The  child  "relinquishes  the  laws  of  evaluation  which  was  his  in  in- 
fancy, and  places  it  in  others.     He  learns  to  have  a  basic  distrust 
for  his  own  experiencing  as  a  guide  to  behavior   (196^)."      If  a  need 
for  positive  self-regard  leads  one  to  value  experiences  his  organism 
does  not  value,  and  not  to  value  experiences  his  organism  does  value, 
there  results  over  time  an  inability  even  to  be  aware  of  what  one's 
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organismic  reactions  are.     If  one  does  what  he  dislikes  long  enough, 
he  loses  touch  with  what  he  likes.     The  wisdom  of  the  organism  is 
(Jei,crted  and  one's  own  intrinsic  valuing  system  becomes  a  stranger 
to  him. 

Thus  there  develops   incongruence  between  self  and  experience. 
The  individual  perceives  his  experience  only  in  terms  of  conditions 
of  worth.     Those  experiences  which. are  in  accond  with  conditions  of 
worth  are  perceived  accurately.     If  a  child  genuinely  likes  an  ac- 
tivity-playing    in  cooperation  with  others,  for  example--and  the 
activity  has  the  approval  of  significant  others  and  therefore  of  the 
child's  own  self,  the  child  will  accurately  symbolize  his  liking  in 
awareness.     Experiences,  however,  that  are  at  odds  with  introjected 
conditions  of  worth  are  perceived  inaccurately;   they  are  distorted 
or  even  totally  denied  to  awareness.     The  child,  for  example,  may 
lose  awareness  of  the  fact  that  he  enjoys  pulling  his  sister's  hair 
or  that  he  genuinely  dislikes  a  certain  food. 

Examples  from  adult  life  of  introjected  values  and  consequent 
distortion  of  experience  are  numerous.     Rogers   (I96A)   lists  a  num- 
ber of  introjected  values  that  have  this  effect:     sexual  desires  and 
behaviors  are  mostly  bad;  making  money  is  the  highest  good;  learning 
an  accumulation  of  scholarly  facts   is  highly  desirable;  to  love  thy 
neighbor  is  the  highest  good;  cooperation  and  teamwork  are  prefera- 
ble to  acting  alone;  communism  is  utterly  bad.     The  student  who  cheats 
because  his  peer  group  considers  it  clever  is  living  according  to  in- 
trojected values,  as  is   the  student  who  has  desires  of  being  an  artist 
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but  enrolls  rn  medical  school   to  please  his  parents.     Most  adults,  ac- 
cording to  Rogers,   live  by  an  accumulation  of  Introjected  value  pat- 
terns . 

This,  as  we  see  it,   is  the  basic  estrangement  in  man.     He  has  not 
been  true  to  himself,  to  his  own  natural  organismic  valuing  of 
experience,  but  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  positive  regard 
of  others  has  now  come  to  falsify  some  of  the  values  he  experi- 
ences and  to  perceive  them  only  in  terms  based  upon  their  value 
to  others.     Yet  this  has  not  been  a  conscious  choice,  but  a 
natural --and     tragic—development     in  infancy-    The  path  of 
development  toward  psychological  maturity,  the  path  of  therapy, 
is  the  undoing  of  this  estrangement  in  man's  functioning,  the 
dissolving  of  conditions  of  worth,  the  achievement  of  a  self 
which  is  congruent  with  experience,  and  the  restoration  of  a 
unified  organismic  valuing  process  as  the  regulator  of  behavior. 

(Rogers,  1959) 

Emot  iona 1  D  i  sturbance 

Although  Rogers  does  not  use  the  term,  "emotional  disturbance" 
is  most  generally  defined  as  a  state  of  incongruence  between  self  and 
experience,  a  state  that,   in  some  degree,   is  characteristic  of  all  of 
us.     Elaborated  somewhat,  psychological  maladjustment  "exists  when 
the  organism  denies  to  awareness,  significant  experiences,  which  con- 
sequently are  not  accurately  symbolized  and  organized  into  the  gestalt 
of  the  self-structure,  thus  creating  an  incongruence  between  self  and 
experience  (1959) 

To  concepts  like  neurosis  and  psychosis,  Rogers  prefers  the 
terms  defensive  behaviors  and  disorganized  behaviors.     Defensive  be- 


haviors  include  not  only  behaviors  such  as  compulsions  and  phobias 
that  are  usually  regarded  aa  neurotic  but  also  some  behaviors  usually 
considered  psychotic,  notably  paranoid  behaviors  and  perhaps  catatonic 
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states.     D  i  sorcjan  i  zed  behaviors  include  many  of  the  irrational  and 
acute  psychotic  behaviors. 

Defense  arises  when  the  organism  has  an  experience  (for  example, 
sexual   fantasies)   incongruent  with  the  self-concept  ("t  am  a  good  per- 
son") and  its  introjected  values   ("sexual  desires  are  bad").  The 
organism  subliminal ly  perceives  --Roger's    term  is  subce  i  ves  — the 
experience  as  threatening.     The  experience  is  threatening  because, 
were  it  accurately  represented  in  awareness,   it  would  violate  the  intro- 
jected values  and  frustrate  the  need  for  self  regard.     Defense  guards 
against  accurate  representation  of  the  experience  in  awareness  by 
using  such  mechanisms  as  rationalization,  compensation,  and  projection* 
One  might,  for  example,  project  the  source  of  liis  evil  sexual  desires 
onto  another  with  the  thought  "I  am  pure,  but  you  are  trying  to  make 
me  think  filthy  thoughts."     Incongruence  between  self  and  experience 
is  thus  defended  against  by  distortion  and/or  denial  of  experience. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  incongruent  experience  becomes  so 
patently  clear  to  the  self  that  serious  breakdown  and  disorganization 
occur.     This  can  happen  in  therapy,  for  example,  when  an  individual 
is  faced  with  more  of  his  denied  experience  than  he  can  handle.  If 
a  significant  denied  experience  hits  him  suddenly  and  with  unmistake- 
able  obviousness,  defense  will  be  impossible,  the  experience  will  be 
accurately  represented,  and  the  se 1 f -s t ructu re  will  break  down,  Be^ 
havior  in  such  an  acute  psychotic  state  is  likely  to  be  consistent 
with  the  denied  experience  rather  than  the  fractured  se 1 f -concept . 
The  person  who  has  denied  sexual   Impulses,  for  example,  may  suddenly 
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make  sexual  overtures  to  those  with  whom  he  is  in  contact.  Behavior 
may  also  alternate  between  consistency  with  the  self-concept  and  con- 
sistency with  the  denied  aspects  of  experience. 

The  relevance  of  Rogers'  concept  of  incongruence  to  the  emotional 
development  of  children  can  be  found  in  his  description  of  the  ideal 
course  of  development,  a  course  that   is  "hypot he t i ca 1 1 y  possible,,,. 
i^^'-^ptlioifgH^^^^  not  appear  to  occur  in  actuality."     In  such  an  ideal 

develo^)mental  sequence,   the  infant  would  receive  only  unconditional  pos- 
itive regard  from  his  parents,     He  would  always  feel  prized  as  an  indi- 
vidual.    His  feelings  would  always  be  accepted  even  though  some  of  his 
behaviors  would  be  inhibited.     If  he  received  positive  regard  from  his 
parents   in  such  a  way,  his  regard  for  himself  would  be  likewise  un- 
conditional.    He  would  introject  no  values,  have  no  conditions  of 
worth.     He  would  be  guided  by  his  organisnic  Valuing  process.     His  self- 
concept  would  never  be  at  odds  wj*"!-  his  organismic  experience.     No  de- 
fensive or  disorganized  behaviors  would  be  necessary.     He  would  be, 
in  Rogers'   terms,  a  fully  functioning  person. 

In  theory  at  least,  Rogers  feels  such  an  ideal  can  be  attained 
"if  the  parental  attitude  was  genuinely  of  this  sort:     'I  can  under- 
stand how  satisfying  it  feels  to  you  to  hit  your  baby  brother  (or  to 
defecate  when  and  where  you  please,  or  to  destroy  things)  and  I  love 
you  and  am  quite  willing  for  you  to  have  those  feelings.     But   I  am 
quite  willing  for  me  to  have  my  feelings,  too,  and  I  feel  very  distressed 
when  your  brother  is  hurt,   (or  annoyed  or  sad  at  other  behaviors)  and 
so   I   do  not   let  you  hit  him.     Both  your  feelings  and  my  feelings  are 
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important,  and  each  of  us  can  freely  have  his  ov/n  (1959)."  The 
child  of  -vuch  a  parent,  Rogers  predicts,  would  lose  the  organismic 
valuing  of  his  experience.     His   life  would  become  a  balancing  of 
sat  i  sfrict  ions  ,  on  some  occasions  hitting  his  baby  brother  and  enjoy- 
ing that  satisfaction,  on  others,  pleasing  his  parents  and  enjoying 
that . 

Thus   it   is  the  conditions  that  Rogers  sees  as  facilitative  of 
personal  growth  in  therapy  that  he  feels  are  facilitative  of  personal 
growth  in  the  developing  child. 
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6.     PSYCH0DYNAMIC5  AND  EDUCATION 


The  final  portion  of  this  paper  reviews  some  of  tie  attempts  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  psychodynami c  theory  and  educational  practice. 
Early  attempts  at  translating  theory  into  practice  reflected  the  pre- 
valent concern  of  psychoanalysis  with  Hbidinal  development,  while 
later  attempts  gave  more  prominence  to  the  role  of  the  ego.    After  a 
sampling  of  these  psychoanalytic  efforts   is  presented,  a  synopsis  is 
made  of  the  views  of  Carl  Rogers  on  the  educational  process. 

The  Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to  Education 

Very  early  in  the  development  of  psychoanalytic,  theory,  B.  Low 

(1928)  charged  education  with  pursuing  its  way  "unaware  of  the  exis- 

tence  even  of  the  individual's  most  important  aspects,  much  less 

able  to  interpret   them."    She  specified  those  psychoanalytic  concepts 

which  she  thought  were  most  applicable  to  educational  practice: 

The  dynamic  influence  of  the  unconscious  upon  consciousness, 
the  fact  of  repression  and  its  methods  of  functioning,  with 
accompanying  sublimation  capacity,  the  dependence  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  more  specific  intellectual    life  upon  emotional 

factors,  the  role  of  fantasy  in  the  human  soul  these  are 

phenomena  which,  with  their  implications,  we  are  bound  to  in- 
vestigate if  we  would  achieve  effective  education,  which  is, 
after  all,  only  another  name  for  helping  human  beings  to 
develop     for  use  and  power  what  is  within  them, 

(Low,  1928) 

In  accordance  with  Freudian  view  of  disturbance.   Low  saw  the  role  of 
the  teacher  dealing  with  children  under  the  age  of  six  as  preventing 
fixations,  observing  the  processes  of  repression  and  sublimation,  and 
providing  opportunities  for  successful  sublimations.     In  general,  she 
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said,  "The  less  there  t of  repression  and  the  more  of  sublimation 
acting  as  a  developmental   factor  in  the  hurnan  being,  the  more  change 
there  is  of  mental  health  and  power." 

Long  before  the  publication  of  his  theory  of  psychosocial  de- 
velopment, Erik  Erikson  (1935)  wrote  of  his  dissatisfaction  as  a  class 
room  teacher  with  the  educational  process.     Education,  he  thought,  re- 
lied solely  on  the  process  of  enlightenment  and  neglected  "the  entire 
world  of  the  affects."    Erikson  was  later  (1959)  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  competent  teachers  in  the  early  grammar  school  years  when  the 
child  is  developing  a  sense  of  industry.     Such  teachers  would  alter- 
nate play  with  work  and  doing  what  one  likes  with  doing  what  one  is 
told. 

Alpert   (19^1)   illustrated  the  use  of  group  discussion  therapy 

within  the  classroom  and  its  effectiveness  in  symptom  removal.  This 

emphasis  on  direct  handling  of  children's  feelings  around  conflict 

issues  is  a  technique  which  the  author  considered  of  great  potential 

value  for  educators.     She  wrote: 

Educational     group  therapy  may  be  considered      periodic  inten- 
sification of  an  intelligent  educational  program. . .one  in  which 
the  subject  matter  and  the  approach  to  it  are  sufficiently 
challenging  to  the  children  to  afford  them  ample  opportunity 
for  sublimation;  one  in  which  the  teacher  is  as  interested  in 
the  personality  of  the  pupils  as  she  is  in  the  subject  she  is 
teaching,  one  in  which  group  discussions  are  conducted  infor- 
mally and  purposefully.     Such  an  educational  program  is  as 
feasible  in  public  schools  as  in  private  schools. 

(Alpert,  19^11) 

C.  Zachry  (19'*1)  reviewed  the  progressive  education  movement 
and  concluded  that   it  had  been  significantly  influenced  by  psycho- 
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analysis.     "The  absence  uf  p j /cnoana 1 y t i c  terminology  In  education," 
she  wrote,  "is  a  superficial  matter,   for  many  of  the  basic  principles 
of  progressive  education  are  entirely  consistent  v/i th  Freud's  contri- 
bution to  the  understanding  of  psychic  development."     It  was  her  opin- 
ion that  educators,   in  their  attempts  to  apply  psychoanalysis  to  edu- 
cational practice,  did  not  take  into  account  the  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  educational  and  therapeutic  settings.     Slie  con- 
cluded that  "it   is  the  preventive  rather  than  the  curative  applica- 
tion of  psychoanalytic  principles  that  Is  especially  adapted  to  the 
educative  process." 

Four  years  later,  W.  Hoffer   (19^5)  reviewed  the  progress  of 
child  psychoanalysis  and  its  relation  to  education.     His  criticisms 
of  educational  attempts  to  relate  analslic  princip^^s  to  educational 
practice  followed  the  same  lines  as   those  of  Zachry.     He  pointed,  for 
example,   to  the  way  in  which  the  psychoanalytic  position  on  ^he  dan- 
ger of  sexual   repressions  led  to  a  period  of  educational  practice 
characterized  by  sexual  enlightenment.     He  concluded  that  a  crucial 
need  existed  for  longitudinal   research  done  by  teams  of  analysts 
and  educators.     "Only  after  the  experience  of  such  research  shall  we 
be  able  to  assess  whether  or  not   It  Is  possible  to  prevent  or  modi- 
fy early  traumas  and  to  what  extent  the  ego's  faculty  to  integrate 
id  tendencies  can  be  developed  and  utilized." 

Anna  Freud   {]3^7)  added  to  the  discussion  on  psychoanalysis 
and  education  by   listing  three     things  psychoanalysis  had  to  offer 
pedagogy".     (a)  criticism  of  existing  educational  methods,    (b)  an 


understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  children  and  their 


teachers,  and  (c)  repair  of  injuries   inflicted  upon  children  during 

the  educational  process.     Previously   (19^6).  she  had  questioned  the 

benefits  of  a  free  atnxjsphere  for  the  developing  ego  of  the  child: 

In     the  theory  of  education,  the  importance  of  the  infantile 
ego's  determination  to  avoid  pain  has  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciated,  and  this  has  contributed  to  the  failure  or*  a  num- 
ber of  educational  experiments  in  recent  years.     The  modern 
method  is  to  give  to  the  growing  ego  of  the  child  a  greater 
liberty  of  action,  above  all,  to  allow  it  freely  to  choose 
its  activities  and  interests.     The  idea  is  that  thus  the  ego 
will  develop  better  and  sublimation  in  various  forms  will  be 
achieved.     But  children  in  the  latency  period  may  attach  more 
importance  to  the  avoidance  of  anxiety  and  pain  than  to  direct 
or  indirect  gratification  of  instinct.     In  many  cases,   if  they 
lack  external  guidance,  their  choice,  of  occupation  is  deter- 
mined not  by  their  particular  gifts  and  capacities  for  sub" 
limation  but  by  the  hope  of  securing  themselves  as  quickly 
as  may  be  from  anxiety  and  pain.    To  the  surprise  of  the  edu- 
cationalist, the  result  of  this  freedom  of  choice  is,   in  such 
cases^  not  the  blossoming  of  the  personality,  but  the  impov- 
erishment of  the  ego.  (Freud,  19^6) 

Ernest  Kris   {]S^S)  reflected  a  predominant  concern  of  his  time 
with  the  way  in  which  nonrpsych i a t r i c  personnel   translated  and  used 
the  concepts  and  propositions  of  psychoanalytic  theory.     He  feared 
that  Inferior  products  might  replace  sound  translations  of  theory 
into  practice  due  to  both  increasing  demand  and  the  infantile  state 
of  psychoanalytic  theory. 

Li  111  Peller   (1556)  concentrated  on  the  relevance  of  the  concept 
of  sublimation  for  education  and  noted  the  differences  between  acti- 
vities which  are  simply  substitutes  and  those  which  promote  the  ca- 
thexis  which  is  characteristic  of  sublimation-     She  felt  that  "edu- 
cation fails  when  too  much  of  the  original  strength  of  the  instinctual 
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drives  becomes  invested  in  rigid  reaction  formations,  repressions  or 
neurotic  symptoms.     This  energy  is  then  not  available  for  other  ego 
purposes  which  may  be  less  rigid  and  more  adaptive."    Later  (I967), 
she  delivered  a  lecture  in  which  she  stressed:     (a)   that  attention 
must  be  given  to  both  the  intellectual  and  emotional  development  of 
the  school-age  child;   (b)  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
child's  need  for  a  stable  "tie  to  a  superego  figure;"  (c)  that  a 
positive  self-image  is  crucial  to  the  child;   (d)  that  stable  ties  to 
playmates  are  equally  as  important;    (e)  that  "sound  education  must 
encourage  physical  and  mental  sel f-act i vi ty and  (f)  that  most  chil- 
dren like  to  learn  things  provided  their  interest  is  not  destroyed  by 
adu I t  regu 1  at  i  ons . 

In  their  review  of  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  psychoanalysis 
and  education  to  achieve  a  rapprochement,  Ekstein  and  Motto  (I96A)  djs 
cern  two  major  trends.     The  first  efforts  were  based  upon  a  concep- 
tion of  psychoanalysis  as  education:     the  therapeutic  process  cor- 
rected via  re-education  problems  which  had  arisen  in  the  personality. 
After  the  war,  psychoanalysis,  particularly  within  the  United  States, 
was  looked  upon  as  therapy,  and  its  relation  to  education  was  that  of 
a  provider  of  therapy  for  the  disturbed  and  deviant   in  the  school 
system.     In  this  view: 

The    contact  with  the  ordinary  school  system  is  a  comparatively 
peripheral  one  which  serves,  at  best,  as  a  bridge  for  the  severe 
ly  disf    "Sed  child  for  whom  treatment  is  needed.     The  primary 
Intere.      ,s  the  deviant  child  who  needs  treatment  and  the  crv 
i  s  for  prevent  ion . 

(Ekstein  &  Motto,  196^) 

The  coming  trend,  the  authors     suggest,   is  more  growth-oriented: 
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E;juCd  1 1  nut  un]y  seen  in  terms  of  raentai   health  and  the 

prevention  of   ill  health,  but   in  the  didactic  terms  of  growth, 
enrichment  and  meeting  t  her  tasks  of   life.     The  educational  prob- 
lem rTK->ves  then  out  of  the  rirea  of  mental  health  or  i  1  1  health 
tow..  J  the  problem  of   learning,   the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

(Ekstei  n  and  Motto,  196^) 

The  current  work  of  ttie  Reiss-Ddvis  Clinic   in  Los  Angeles   is  an 
example  of  the  coming  trend.     Conferences  and  courses  for  teachers 
are  presented  in  co 1  1 abo ra t i  (jh  with  the  Los  Angeles    Institute  for  Psy- 
choanalysis.    Various  educational  concepts  or  concerns  are  viewed  and 
discussed  by  persons  versed  in  psychoanalytic  theory.     These  contri- 
butions are  published  each  spring  in  the  first   issue  of  the  Reiss- 
Davis  Clinic  Bulletin.     Topics  which  have  been  developed  include  play 
and  mciStery,   task  .ind  conflict,  the  unconscious  mind  in   teaching,  cur- 
riculum and  the  development  of  creativity,   learning  readiness,  disci- 
pline and  educat'on.il  therapy. 

A  najor  emphasis  of  those  who  have  tried  to  extend  psychoanaly- 
tic principles   into  education  has  been  on  the  destructive  nature  of 
regulations  that  are  imposed  too  early  in  the  course  of  development. 
Out  and  out   repression,   it  seems,   is  to  be  discouraged  and  sublimation 
encouraged.      It   is   Interesting  to ^note  that,  at   least  until  very  re- 
cently, most  of  these  prescriptions  have  come  from  persons  who  were 
basically  theoreticians  and  whose  major  concern  was  other  than  educa- 
tional.    Efforts  have  been  essentially  one-sided,   the  theorists  of- 
fering th,-  hypothesized  answers  and  the  educators  offering  the  ques-  . 
tion:.--a  situation  described  by  Red  I    {\3Sk)   as  "throwing  crumbs  from 


the  tables  of  the  rich," 

Carl  Rogers  has  worked  assiduously  at  applying  his  concepts  of 
personality  development  to  educational  practice   (I96I,  I969).  In 
line  with  his  definition  of  full  persona!    functioning  as  congruence 
between  self  and  experience,  he  advocates  an  educational  process  that 
stays  close  to  the  experience  of  the  student.     Learning,  he  says, 
should  be  Sel f- ini t iated  and  have  the  quality  of  pervasive  personal 
involvement.     It  should  be  evaluated  from  the   internal   frame  of  ref- 
erence of  the  only  person  who  can  truly  evaluate  it--the  learner. 
The  teacher,   in  Rogers'  view,  should  not  be  an  instructor  but  a  faci- 
litator.    His  task  is,  by  a  genuine  trust  and  prizing  of  his  students, 
to  create  the  climate  for  learning.     A  climate  of  learning  is  not 
created  by  lesson  tasks,  ass igned  read i ngs ,  lectures   (except  upon 
request),  evaluation  and  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  (again, 
except  upon  request),  and  required  examinations.     Programmed  instruc- 
tion in  which  the  student  sets  his  own  pace,  simulations  of  experi- 
ences and  events,  and  work  in  small  groups  a^re  methods  that  promote 
experiential   learning.     Rogers  suggest  the  use  of  teacher-student 
contracts  and  is  not  opposed  to  the  notion  of  basic  encounter  work  in 
the  classroom.     The  teacher,  in  his  view,   is  like  the  therapist  in 


I.  For  further  information  on  and  examples  of  the  applications  of 
psychoanalysis  to  education,  see  Bower  and  Hoi  lister  (I967),  Biber 
(1959).  R.  Jones   ( 1 960  ,  I  968 ) . 
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non -d  i  rt-ct  1       iherapy,   and  the  parent  of  the  child  on  the  way  to 
maiiurity.     He  is  not  an  authority  or  an  evaluator.     He  provides  the 
wcirm,   .icceptincj  climate  which  faciiitates  significant  learning. 
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0-i-.yi£W:     THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


S.^ciologiits  have  studied  r^ental  illness  from  both  medical  and 
deviance  perspectives.  From  a  medical  perspective,  the  sociology 
of  mental  illness  can  be  studied  like  other  forms  of  illness.  The 
^ajor  concerns  then  include  epidemiolo2y=^  particularly  across  cul- 
tures (Eaton  and  Weil.  1953)  and  across  social  classes  (Hoi  lings- 
head  and  Redlich,  1958)  and  the  role  of  social  factors,  such  as 
soc;  .1  change,  in  the  etiology  of  mental  illness  (Leighton  and 
Hughes,  1959). 

In  contrast,  the  deviance  perspective  focuses  on  mental 
illness  as  the  breaking  of  social  rules.  In  particular,  mental 
illness  is  related  to  implicit  rules  governing  ordinary  social 
interaction.  From  a  deviance  perspective,  two  important  questions 
arise.  (I)  What  are  the  social  forces  promoting  conformity  or 
rule-breaking?  (2)  What  relationships  exist  between  those  en- 
forcing the  rules  and  those  breaking  the  rules? 

This  paper  will  discuss  mental  illness  from  the  social  devi- 
ance perspective.  This  analysis  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
important  factors  at  other  levels  of  analysis  such  as  physiological 
stater,  or  personality  charac  ter  i  s  H  cs  ,  but  is  p-imarily  concerned 
with  "iociol   f.jcts"  (Durkheim,  1938). 


■■•'--KJer  i  i  n  !  ng  denotes  technical  term. 
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2.     MENTAL   ILLNESS  AND  THE  SICK.  RO^E 

The  concept  of"  role  proviJes  =ioci:ji  facts  relevant  to  the 
stLidy  of  cental  illness  as  deviance.  A  role  is  g  position  in  a 
social  system,  carrying  Certain  rights  and  obligations.  Parsons 
(i951)  describes  the  sick  role  in  A.-^^erican  society.  He  states  that 
the  test  for  the  existence  of  such  a  role  Is  the  existence  of 
i  ns t  i  t u t  i ona 1  I 7ed  expectat  i ons  fur  the  behavior  of  the  person 
playing  the  roie  in  relation  tu  others   in  the  social  system. 

Parsons   list*^   four  expectations  that  constitute  the  sick  role: 

(1)  the  person  in  the  sick  role  is   relieved  from  his     normal  role 
ob  1  i  gat  i  or  , 

(2)  he   is  not  morally  responsible  for  being  sick, 

(3)  he  must  want  to  get  well,  and 

(^)  he  must  seek  technically  competent  help  to  get  well. 
The  above  behaviors  are  closely  related  to  being  ill,  but  none  of 
them  are  caused  by  the  illness  itself.  The  relief  from  normal  role 
obligations  and  the  command  to  seek  technically  competent  help  are 
expectations  embedded  in  the  Gocidl  system.  Tliey  are  not  charac- 
teristics of  an   Illness  or  of  a  particular  personality. 

In  American  culture,  mental  illness  is  generally  treated  as  an 
illness.  To  the  extent  tha*  this  is  true,  one  would  expect  the 
mentally  ill  to  adopt  the  sick  role  during  their  period  of  illness. 
On  the  whole,  most  of  the  mentally  ill  do  seem  to  be  playing  the 
s  i  ck  ro 1 e ,     They  rare ly  f u 1 f  i 1 1    the  i  r  norma  1    rol e    ob 1 i  gat i ons  and 

Z  o .) 


usual ly  are  not  considered  noral ly  responsible  for  their  actions. 
They  often  exhibit  a  desire  to  get  well  and  are  treated  by  doctors 
in  Tied  i  ca  i  settings. 

A  number  of  researchers  have  focused  on  the  discrepancies 
between  the  institutionalized  expectations  that  define  the  sick 
role  and  expectations  about  the  mentally  ill.  One  source  of  these 
discrepancies  is  the  lack  of  clear  indicators  of  mental  illness. 
In  particular,  there  is  a  lack  of  objective  physiological  tests  for 
nental  illness.  As  Erikson  (1957)  notes,  this  creates  a  state  of 
social  uncertainty  about  whether  or  not  the  person  is  legitimately 
ill.  Erikson  observes  that  the  patient  often  responds  to  this 
uncertainty  by  emphasizing  and  exaggerating  his  symptoms  so  that  he 
can  legitimately  claim  illness  and  treatment. 

A  second  discrepancy  between  the  mental  illness  role  and  the 
ordinary  sick  role  concerns  the  mode  of  entry  into  the  role.  The 
mentally  ill  are  often  forced  into  that  role  against  their  wishes 
and  protestations.  For  members  of  the  lower  class,  i;  is  often  an 
impersonal  agent,  such  as  the  police,  who  is  responsible  for  entry 
into  the  mental  illness  role  (Ho  1  I i ngshead  and  Redlich,  I958).  In 
a  study  of  the  expectations  of  the  staff  of  a  mental  hospital. 
Spit2er  and  Denzin  (1968)  found  the  role  expectations  for  patients 
involuntarily  entering  the  hospital  are  considerably  less  consis- 
tent than  those  for  patients  voluntarily  entering. 
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A  tnirvj  discrepancy  between  the  s\c<  role  anJ  rnental  illness 
Concerns  now  tne  patient  exper  i  ences  ent  ry  i  n  to  the  ro ] e .  Accor- 
ding  to  Parsons  (1950  the  person  entering  the  sick  role  becornes 
deoendent  upon  the  other  nerabers  of  his  social  systen.  They  take 
Care  of  him  and  snow  concern  for  him.  To  properly  play  the  sick 
role,  the  oatient  should  receive  social  s upoor t  upon  entry  into  the 
sick  role  and  express  gratitude  for  that  support  and  conce rn . 
Various  i>z\j6\eb  (Goffman,  1961;  Lerriert,  19^2)  indicate  that  this  is 
not  how  a  mental  patient  experiences  entrance  into  the  mental  ill- 
ness rule.  Instead  of  experiencing  a  sense  of  support  from  others, 
he  usually  feels  that  his  family  or  work  group  have  coerced  or 
deceived  hirn  into  being  removed  from  their  lives.  Instead  of  grati- 
tude, he  typically  feels  bitterness  at  this  betrayal.  These 
feelings  do  not  encourage  him  to  adapt  to  the  sick  role  add  make 
its  application  less  viable  to  mental  illness. 

A  final  discrepancy  between  the  accepted  sick  role  and  the 
institutionalized  expectations  about  mental  illness  involves  the 
stigna  attached  to  being  mentally  iH.  According  to  Parson's  des- 
cription of  the  sick  role,  the  person  in  the  role  is  not  considered 
responsible  for  being  ill.  While  few  persons  in  the  sick  role  are 
actual  ly  treated  as  blameless,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  mentally  ill  suffer  a  greater  seise  of  stigma  (Gumming  &  Cum~ 
ming,  1966)  and  a  higher  possibility  of  rejection  (Phillips,  19^3) 
than  those  with  ot he r  forms  of  i 1 1 ness .      In     adu  i  t  i  on ,     the    s  t  i  gma 
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associated  ^if^  r-.e.-^^ai    Mines'^  Cirrles  be/ond  the  oeriod  illness 

The  above  cj-^-s  i  der -jt  i -.ns  indicate  t^at  those  who  are  ccnsidered 
to  be  mentaMy  are  not  treated  in  the  sane     way     as     those  who 

have  more  phys t o I Dgl ca  I  1 y  based  forms  of  illness.  Sociologists 
argue  that  these  J  i  f  fe  rT-nces  ster^  from  the  fact  that  rnental  ill^ 
ness,  vvhether  or  nut  it  shoj'd  be  considered  a  form  of  illness 
{Szasz,    1963;    '"jsb-'i,    'il'G'},   is  -3]  so  3  form  of  deviance. 
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V    - '    '  -    *  •  -,'    '  "  r  ^ •  •      ;  („■   j t. : ' o      r  e k  i  ri of 

soc  i  ^  I  r ■  .  T  n  -  r  --^  '  e  "  'i  r  corcv-e^  r  «^  of  de  v  ?  .3nce  :  ru  le- 
breaking  sr^vi^"'.  i  ;  ^  i  t  •  .  "i  I 'jr  gicjps,  relative  evaluaticn  by 
i)'"-eT>,  1*^*  r..'ts";  ••■'f.  r.>li  ^••/i-i^c<'.  t'i*"  v^ccutrence  uf  all  three 
.-f  >-,j-.,^.-.^r,  r  ^  ^  is  ^-^  i *  *  1  /  • -u  e  ■:^T-'*!tv;  ri.  r,->e  occufrepce  of  only 
.';r  t.v::)  v:^.  .-e-' t ,  T  -ir^x:  sec  i  '.-is  .y  i  M  JlsjubS  nerital  ill- 
•■"^ss  1'^  • t-M  -:--*  j  .'i  'pv  ier'rs  of  ^^evi.ance:  i  u  1  e^oreak  i  ng , 
e c;.i  t  ;  v-?  e  v I  j a '  ;  ■  ■' ■ ,  a^i-i  purn  s  ■  i  -^'en  t  . 
I  e-br  eaki  "^jj .  5c^'.of^  M  :*66  J  describes  -nental  illness  as  residual 
dev  I  ance  .  5.;c  i  e  t  /  *i->s  -any  classes  ■  >f  suc  i  a  I  ru  I  es  f  rorn  cod  i  f  i  ed 
C  '  i  :^  i  : -1  I  !  ^ vv  >  :  <  :  *  t  r  i  c  a  t  -"■  1 "  ^ '  r  t  S  I  "'P  1  e  lying.  7  he  is  e  c  1  a  s  s  e  s 
of  rul*^s  arf^  u'MjnII*'  siu'-cifrc  rUid  i'icIu(Je  a  n  i^ie  for  the  person  v/ho 
breaks  I'-ie"'.  .  Sc-Jt- ff  proo'^^sos  a  residual  class  oj"  social  rules. 
Thes^^  f'jios  aro  i  ■•d  1  t  c  i  t  ,  not  specified,  and  involve  everyday 
social  i  n  r  «M  ac  r  I '^fi .  I'h*  rules  r  •■■qij  1  at  i  ny  eye  contact  during  con- 
versati'-i    (•^r(;.  I^-*,    1-^67)   prr^vicl*^  a«"  e/a'-iDle  of   resi<fual  rules. 

W  i  t  ■ "  >• :  T  ^  i  f  i  a  n  y  q  i  v  i : '  q  .1  nane  { -  ^  r  r  j  1  os  broken  bv  the 
■"■e'M  1  1  '  y  ill,  F.  ^  e  .  -  r  fi'^^^?)  .Tiscus^.^^;  the  furation  r?f  those 
.'■•jl^^s.     Rijil.ii-'^  Mr  \n  r 'it*  of  Goffnion     1195^5),     Becker  concep- 

tualizes neural  ('!-''-^';s  as  t  f>e  inability  to  treat  the  self  as  an 
i  r^Oi?r  •  arU  jcc  t  'f  soc  I  a  1  r  i  t  t-a  !  ,  The  fie'i  *  all  y  ill  pe^  sofi  has  not 
been  prop»^r'y  ;Mrpifet^  ffu  pa  r  r  1  <:  i  pat  i  on  i  fi  social  interaction.  He 
iacks   the  deferer-c*^  tr^  ♦■roat    tlie  social   selves  n(  others     with  due 
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•    ■■  *    ■  "        >     require     others     to     Treat  his 

i    I'sT  f  3c  r  i  on  requires 

-  -- -   ^  :^   -  "  i^e     abie     to  success- 

*  -  ■  ■  •  i- 1 -o;  rinr^-her   assigns     to     the    nes5sges  sent 

'  :  ..^jlv'--.  ,1  disruption    of     this  com- 

■  :  ^,      i-^ke     the     role     of  the 

•    - '    ;    •  "^.^uy  c.in-vjt  predict     the  mctnings 

'"'     '  '  '  •'•J^  z^v^  they  empathize  with     the    rDotives  for 

hfs  -icn'ors.  His  conrvjn;  cations  are  excessively  idiosyncratic  and 
• "  inconDrehensi  b  le  ond  crazy.     To  thp  extefit  that  a 

'f  -^'-'t        r-ont.illy   Ml,     he     does     not     think    he  can 
%uc-:-,   ^:Mv  C'r;r^jrTi  r  ,ne  :vi  th     Others,     considers     himself  respon- 
-^^  -    i/'-s  ^'jt  underst'^n  !  the  motives  for  his  own  behavior.-'- 
'j'-'vo   ilr/O^   :r^;p,..ses  two  types  of  mental     illness     based  upc'^ 
h..v/  t',.;  r^Tc^or:   Wu-r,ict;  with  o-^ers.     One     type,     the  distressed, 
•-xhibf'---;    'xtr.:v;-.-  ■  i  q-is  of  pnr^onol   distress   in  social  interaction. 

'^r-'.  ;ji  so:-gan?7>jd,    is  not  capable  of    directing  his 

■    "  -  includes     a  residual 

.  ^ J  "  .jrc  considered  mentally  ill 


^  '  ■■'-^phisi.T^'rJ  th.Tt  the  "mental  illness"  of  one 
V  '  '  •  ^\»ct  J  n  is  not.  the  oniy  possible  cause  of 
n  r.,kir'';  tho  role  of  the  other.  Differences  between 
pv-  I  c  ;  I     1  V   ]  MHVJ'igc     ^ind     value    differences,  also 

:j  (    !  n  ~.    [  n  t  -1 1.,  i  n q  the  role  of  the  other. 
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because  they  disrupt  preferred  types  of  social  inturoction,  e.g.. 
behavior  problems   in  a  classroom. 

Three  sets  of  social  rules  arr  involved  in  Gove's  typology. 
The  first  set  concerns  limits  on  rejction  to  stress.  The  second 
concerns  controlling  one's  own  behavior.  The  thirJ  set  is  even 
more  genera  i . 

Sociologists  would  probably  agree  with  the  following  state- 
ments. (1)  Mental  il'ness  involves  breaking  the  rules  that  regu- 
late ordinary  social  i  ntc;ract  i  on .  (2)  Mental  illness  is  an  open- 
ended  category  of  deviance;  many  exarnples  of  deviance  are  con- 
sidered mental  illness  because  they  do  not  fit  other  more  specific 
categories  of  devi  ;<:ce. 

Negative  evaluation  and  punishment.  The  previously  mentioned 
aspects  of  deviance,  in  addition  to  rule-breaking,  are  negative 
evaluation  and  punishment.  Rule-breaking  would  seem  au  *-oma  t  i  ca  1  1  y 
to  include  a  negative  evaluation.  If  rule-breaking  is  not  nega-- 
tively  evaluated,  then  the  social  structure  and  cultural  values 
supported  by  the  rules  are  in  jeopardy.  There  ore,  however,  exam- 
ples of  mental  illness  that  are  rewarded  in  certain  cultures  (Bene- 
dict, 193^). 

In  American  culture,   it  is  safe     to    say     that     the  behaviors 
termed  "mental    illness"  are  negatively  valued.     The  v;ords  used  to 
describe  this  category  of  deviance  also  have  negative  connotations. 
In  a  society  that  values  hea 1th,     the     behav  i  ors     in     ques  t  i  on  are 
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c.illeJ  .in  illnL"r'»s.  Other  terms  used  to  describe  these  behaviors 
include  disorder,  disturbance-,  and  pathology,  all  of  which  carry 
clejr  tiprj.jtlve  connot  r3 1  i  ons .  All  imply  a  deviation  from  the 
■jesir.ible  ordtT.  There  jre,  however,  special  subcultures,  such  as 
Sf;.iti  rirtisr.  groups,  that  may  positively  value  some  forms  of  mental 
i  I  I  ness , 

Thfre  are  a  considerable  number  of  studies  (e.g.,  Goffman, 
1963;  Phillips,  1963:  Gumming  6  Gumming,  1968)  that  show  the  nega- 
tive evaluation  of  mental  illness.  The  term  s  t  i  gma  is  used  to 
describe  the  "spoiled  identity"  of  the  mentally  ill.  The  t;erm 
denotes  a  mark  of  imperfection  in  the  character  of  the  mentally  ill 
pe  rSOn . 

The  qLies  t  i  on  of  whe  the  r  or  not  mental  ill  ness  is  punish  ed  is 
mure  a  matter  of  values  and  ideology  than  of  empirical  data.  The 
official  positions  of  the  health  professions,  the  police  and 
courts,  and  the  educational  systems  in  the  United  States  is  that 
men  ta  1  i  1  1  ness  i'S  t  re  a  ted  rather  than  pun  i  shed  .  What  is  done  to 
tfie  mentally  ill  is  done  for  their  benefit,  and  ir  an  ac^empt  to 
re  I  i  eve  the  ill  ness . 

Another  perspective,  however,  points  to  the  similarities  in 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  punishment  of  criminal 
deviiDLs.  Goffman  {I96I)  Strikingly  compared  mental  institutions 
to  orisons  in  terms  of  incarceration  and  degradation  of  the  in- 
r..u.o..,     S/<jw-  has  repeatedly  pointed  to  the     loss    of  legal 
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rights  <KKl  cwll  liberties  Ih.t  ...conpan  i  es  official  finding  of 
mental  illness.  TS.  :nus  t  comnwn  forn  of  '  pun  i  shn:en  t  '  of  the 
mentally  IM  is  ostracism,  cxcl.sion  from  the  co,n:.un  i  ty .  Recent 
•--■fforts    in   th,:  health    fiel.l     o'-e      r.^v:  r  ,  i  ^ 

focusing         iim  i  n  t,,  J  n  i  nq  the  mentally    ill    in  the  conriun  i  ty  {Pa^,a- 
"lanick,  .ei_iij  ,     1967;   Klein,  I968). 

Devn^e__thcorie^  This  p.per  will  survey  some  of  the  major  theo- 
ries of  social  devi.nce.  The  term  deviance  is  relatively  new  in 
sociology,  although  social  ru  1  e-b reak i ng  has  been  studied  for  a 
long  time.  Previous  terms  used  to  define  the  field  include  crime, 
social  pathology,  and  social  problems. 

To  sone  extent,  theories  of  deviance  have  developed  cumula- 
tively, building  upon  each  other,  but  to  a  greater  extent  they  have 
developed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  .A  new  theory  is  often  built 
..round  n-wly  emphas  i  2ed  asoect  of  deviance.  The  previous  theory 
is  not  ne-.es:,arily  refuted,  but  rather  is  shown  to  be  inadequate. 
The  e-eryonce  of  a  new  theory  of  deviance  ^ay   reflect   a     change  in 

the  value  Der.oective  of  sociologists     (see    ,'1  i  1  I  s  ,     1362;  Becker. 
1963) . 

fhe  theo.  ios  wi  1;  be  pre^.ented  In  historical  order.  Four 
questions  will  be  ..sked  of  each  theory:  (1)  What  is  the  major 
concept  in  the  theory?  (2)  What  source  of  deviance  is  emphasized? 
(3)  How-  doe.  the  theory  handle  the  concept  of  social  pathology? 
(  •)     How   is    it   applicable  to  mental  illi 
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A.     EMILE  DURKHEIM'S  THEORY  OF  ANOHiE 


Major  concept .  In  his  classic  study,  Su  i  ci  de ,  Durkheim  (1950 
deve I  oped  t he  concept  of  a n om i  e .  He  concept ua I i  zed  soc  i  e  ty  as 
limiting  and  regulating  individual  needs.  These  limitations  take 
many  forms.  The  "common  sentiments"  or  values  developed  during 
socialization  define  what  constitutes  crime  in  the  society.  Innate 
needs  are  not  allowed  to  violate  those  sentiments.  A  stable 
economic  system  serves  to  in^.oit  individual  needs  to  acquire 
wealth.  A  strong  institution  of  marriage  inhibits  sexual  needs  for 
men .  \ 

Source  of  deviance.  Durkheim  wrote  that  human  needs  are  infinitely 
expandable  and  require  external  reference  standards.  The  norms  of 
the  group  define  how  much  of  a  particular  need,  e.g.,  wealth  or 
pov/er.  Is  appropriate  for  persons  in  different  status  positions  in 
the  society.  Without  these  group  norms  aS  indicators  of  appro- 
priate levels  of  need,  individual  needs  expand  easily  beyond  the 
point  at  which  they  can  be  filled.  This  leads  to  a  state  of  perpe- 
tual frustration.  The  frustration  encourages  many  types  of  deviant 
behavior,   from  theft  to  aggression  to  suicide. 

According  to  Durkheim  (1964)  anomie  results  from  rapid  social 
change.  The  social  rules  which  limit  needs  and  aspirations  develop 
through  interactions  among  the  various  sectors  of  an  industrialized 
society.     A  high   level  of  social   interaction  among  the  specialized 
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roles  provides  both  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  cofrjmon  norms. 

The  development  of  norms  is  often  a  relatively  slow  process. 
Social  change  often  occurs  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  society's 
capabi  lity  to  produce  new  norms.  When  these  new  norms  do  not 
develop  fast  enough.  (Durkheim  uses  the  business  cycle  as  an  exam- 
ple), a  state  of  anomie  results.  Anomie  leads  to  various  forms  of 
deviance,   ircluding  mental  illness. 

Social  pathology.  Durkheim  is  quite  explicit  about  the  relation- 
ship between  individual  pathology  and  social  pathology  (1950), 
Individual  pathology  is  crime,  suicide  and  other  forms  of  deviance. 
According  to  Durkheim,  the  deviant  individual  is  pathological.  The 
deviant  is  not  guided  by  the  social  norms  which  define  the  app.-o- 
priato  level  of  his  needs.  Consequently,  his  needs  exp-.id  beyond 
the  levels  at  which  they  can  be  met,  ano  frustration  results. 

According  to  Durkheim,  the  presence  of  individual  pathology 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  presence  of  social  pathology.  He 
theorized  that  any  society  includes  some  members  who  are  not  guided 
by  the  group  norms.  The  causes  of  such  individual  variation  are 
many,  including  genetic  factors,  and  unique  environmental  factors. 
The  natural  variation  among  the  members  of  a  society  leads  to 
individual  pathology  independent  of  the  specific  content  of  the 
norms  of  the  groups. 
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Social  pathology  arises  from  the  absence  of  appropriate  group 
norms  or  .the  presence  of  norns  which  are  no  longer  applicable  to 
changed  social  conditions.  If  anomie  is  at  a  high  level,  there  a  re 
fev^er  guides  to  the  appropriate  levels  of  needs  for  individuals. 
This   results  higher     rates     of     individual     pathology.  Social 

pathology  is  thus  indicated  not  by  the  presence  of  individual 
pathology,   but  by  relatively  high  rates     of     individual  pathology. 

Men t a  1  illness.  Durkheim's  concept  of  anomie,  like  Freud's  theory, 
is  a  control  theory.  Both  theorists  picture  man  as  having  an 
inexhaustible  potential  for  needs,  requiring  regulation  and  limita- 
tion. Freud  used  the  concept  of  the  id  to  denote  this  set  of  needs. 

F  reud  and  Du  rkhe  i  m  differ  in  dos  c  r  i  b  i  ng  t  he  mechan  i  sms  wh  i  ch 
limit  human  needs.  Freud  posits  two  internal  psychological  mechan- 
isms, the  ego  and  the  superego,  that  serve  to  regulate  the  actions 
of  the  id.  Durkheim  proposes  a  source  of  control  external  to  the 
i  nd  I  vi  dua  I the  norms  of  the  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  1  '  5.  society.  He  describes 
the  indi/idual  as  being  susceptible  to  changes  in  social  influence 
patterns  and  as  needing  a  con tinual  reiteration  of  limitations  fr om 
an  external  source. 

Durkheim's  theory,  like  Freud 's,  is  difficult  to  test  opera- 
tionally.  Concepts  such  as  i  nexhaus  t  i  b 1 e  human  needs ,  anom  i  e ,  and 
superego  are  re^^istant  to  operational  definitions.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Durkheirn  used  anOmle  to  explain  rates  rather  than  cases 
of  deviance.       Strictly     used,     Durkheim's     concept     of     anomie  is 
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applicable  to  the  analysis  of  high  rates  of  mental  illness  in  a 
Society,  rather  than  individual  cases  of  mental  illness.  Few,  if 
any,  cases  of  mental  illness  can  be  explained  by  anomie  alone.  On 
an  individual  case  level,  explanations  must  include  factors  from 
the  genetic  background  and  personal  history  of  the  individual. 

As  an  explanation  of  high  rates  of  deviance,  including  high 
rates  of  mental  illness,  Ourkheim's  concept  of  anomie  is  still  a 
relatively  cogent  explanation.  The  stress  caused  by  the  uncer- 
tainty inherent  in  a  state  of  anomie  logically  leads  to  higher 
rates  of  mental  illness.  The  theory  is  limited  not  by  its  logic 
but  by  ihe  great    difficulty     in    defining    anomie  operationally. 
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5.     SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION  THEORY 


jr;c  I  o  1  d  ^yo_^9^^^\'^  '  ^Jf^  ^^^'^^''y  ^'^'^^  developed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  concept  v/as  developed  by 
such  wf  iters  Jis  Thornas  and  2an  i  eck  i  (I9l8)  and  Park  and  Burgess 
(1925).  I  .  wa>  specificaMy  applied  to  the  study  of  mental  dis- 
orders by  Far  is  and  Dunham  (1939). 

Basic  concepts.  The  theory  of  socfvjl  disorganization  was  developed 
primarily  through  the  study  of  urban  areas,  particularly  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  The  urban  sociologists  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  studied  characteristics  of  several  natural  areas  of  the 
city.  A  theory  of  urban  ecology,  based  on  types  of  land  use, 
transportation  access,  and  economic  forces,  accounts  for  the 
development  of  the  natural  areas  of  the  city  (Park  and  Burgess, 
1925;  Hawley.  1950). 

Some  areas  of  the  city  are  termed  d  t  sorgan  i  zed .  These  areas 
are ' cha racter i zed  by  the  highest  rates  of  deviance,  including 
crime,  divorce,  juvenile  delinquency  af)d  mental  disorders.  They 
are  also  the  duo res  I  areas  of  the  city. 

Source  of  deviance.  Social  disorganization  implies  the  breakdown 
of  orderly  ways  of  interacting  within  the  community.  More  specifi- 
cally, t  hj?  '  commun  ity'  is  a  place  in  which  the  various  psycho- 
logical  needs  of  its  members  are  met.  In  the  'disorganized  areas,' 
soc  i  a  1    i  n^,  t  i  tu  t  i  ons  do  not  prov  i  dc     f  or     these     noeds  .       Cond  1  t  i  ons 
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Dlace  great  stress  on  tradftlonal  I  ns  t  i  t  ^:  t  i  uns  such  as  the  family 
and  the  church,  and  opportunities  for  education,  economic  advance- 
nient  and  for  recreation  are  severely  limited.  Inadequate  func- 
Moning  of  social  institutions  accounts  fur  the  high  rates  of 
deviant  behavior   in  disorganized  areas. 

Social  pdtholo9y.  The  stress  of  acculturation  to  a  new  society  is 
suggested  as  a  cause  of  social  disorganization.  In  Chicago,  the 
majority  of  persons  living  in  problem  areas  were  newly  arrived 
European  Immigrants.  Ways  of  behaving  learned  in  European  peasant 
villages  were  not  appropriate  to  the  new  urban  American  Setting, 
Adapting  to  the  new  setting  involved  prolonged  stress. 

Differential  rates  of  acculturation  increased  pressures  in  the 
community.  Children,  being  younger  and  going  to  American  schools, 
acculturated  more  easi iy  than  their  parents.  They  often  lost 
respect  for  their  parents.  Lack  of  respect  for  elders  contradicted 
the  traditional  patterns  of  social  interaction  and  served  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  stress  and  disorganization  within  these 
areas  . 

The  replacement  phenomenon  provided  evidence  that  accultura- 
tion was  the  source  of  stress  leading  to  social  disorganization. 
As  an  Immigrant  group  adapted  to  the  culture  and  became  wealthier, 
its  members  would  move  out  of  the  disorganized  areas.  They  were 
replaced  by  a  newer,  poorer  immigrant  group.  If  high  rates  of 
deviance  were  characteristic  of  the  first   inmigrant  group,  the  high 
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rotes  should  hdVc  f(jIlov;ed  the  first  group  to  other  areas  of  tiie 
city.  In'jtcdd,  the  rutcb  of  deviance  in  the  disorganized  area 
rernjineJ  t^e  Sdmc  The  new  ininii  grant  group  followed  the  same 
U  J  t  t  e  r  n  . 

Thu  boc  i  d I  d  i  borgjn  i  zd  1 1  on  theor i  sts  see  basically  rhe  same 
relationship  between  social  and  individual  pathology  as  did  Durk- 
hei  m.  Soc  i  a  I  pat ho  I ogy  consists  of  high  rates  of  individual 
pathology.  However,  these  theorists  broaden  the  bases  of  social 
pathology.  The  social  change  which  results  in  Durkheim's  anomie  is 
increasing  internal  ■differentiation  within  society.  Acculturation 
is  a  different  type  of  social  change  involving  mechanisms  such  as 
intergenerat i onal  conflict. 

Social  disorganization  theory  is  less  a  control  theory  than 
Durkheim's  formulation.  The  social  disorganization  theorists  claim 
that  social  organ i  ^vjt t ons  limit  deviant  behavior  through  provision 
of  positive  needs,  e.g.,  status,  emotional  support,  as  well  as  by 
providing  controls  on  needs. 

Mental  i  1 Iness .  Paris  and  Dunham  (1939)  applied  the  social  disor- 
ganization framework  to  the  study  of  mental  illness.  They  surveyed 
the  incidence  of  mental  disorders  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  foMnd 
the  highest  rates  in  the  di  sorgan  i  zed  areas .  The  i  nci  dence  of 
schizophrenia,   in  particular,  was  greater  in  those  areas. 

Since  Paris  and  Dunham's  studies,  the  epidemiological  study  of 
mental    illness    has     gra.^n    great  I  y  .      Hoi  I  i  ngshead     and    Red  1  i  ch  '  s 
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(t353}   study  ut'   the  r  e  i  o  I  i  onsh  i  c;^^  iietween  :ncjntdl    illness  and  social 
class  has  become  a  classic   in  the  sociology  of  mental  illness. 
Ho]|[ngshe^3d  and  Redlich   (I958)   slated   they  had  n,,  comprehensive 
tneury  to  relate  social  class  to  mental    illness.     The  statement  is 
still  true. 

In  general,  social   class  has  replaced  disorganized  areas  as 
the   independent  variable  in  studies  of   the  incidence  of  mental  ill- 
ness.    In  a  recent  review  of  such  studies,  f-ried   (I969)  concluded 
that   the  incidence  of  mental    illness,  particularly  schizophrenia, 
varies   inversely  wi th   increasing  social  class.     Pried  noted  that 
higher   levels  of  stress  an.,    .ower  levels  of  social  resources  are 
the  most    likely  explanations  for   this  relationship.     Both  factors 
appe-ir    in  the  original   f  or -lu  I  a  t  i  oris  of   the  conc-pt  of  social  dis- 
organization  (e^,g..  Thomas  and  Zaniecki,  I918). 

An   important  contribution  of   the  social  disorganization  theo- 
rists  is  Che  description  of  the   interaction  effect  in  the  social 
oduction  of  deviance.     Not  only  do  disorganize.-^  areas  produce 
sorgc^n  i/ed  behavior   in  the  residents  of  the  areas,  but  the  disor- 
.-a-i^ed  areas  attroct  o.   sons  with  d:sorganized  behavior   from  other 
jr-^^-is.      Fjr  I'-,  ,^nd  Dunham  cite  t-yar.rle,  of   schisophrenics  wh  come 
t'i   live  in  disorganized  areas  aftnr  fdi;.res  in  other  ^reas  of  the 
city.     "aris   (19^/4)  cites   the  case  of  a  schizophrenic  who  came  to 
live   in  a  "rooming  house"  area,  whore  lack  of  social  contact   led  to 
•no  ♦  ;j  ;  !    [jf.'Vt^  ! '-pnen  t   of    thr,  sch  i  <»ophr  t:ri  i  , 
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Social  disorganization  theory,  v;ith  its  emphasis  on  socially 
induced  stress,  is  congruent  with  psychological  theories  cf  mental 
illness.  The  replacement  finding,  that  high  rates  of  mental  ill- 
ness are  peculiar  to  disorqanized  areas  rather  than  particular 
immigrant  groups,  is  also  significant.  Social  disorganization, 
hov/ever,  is  quite  difficult  to  measure  operationally.  As  Matza 
(1969)  has  noted,  the  tradition  of  excellent  field  studies  begun  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  urban  sociologists  later  came  to  under- 
mine their  concept  of  social  disorganization.  Studies  such  as 
those  by  Anderson  (1923)  and  Whyte  (19^7)  showed  a  considerable 
amount  of  social  organization  in  the  disorganized  areas.  The 
organization  occurred  in  informal  groups  rather  than  in  the  formal 
associations  that  early  disorganization  theorists  had  studied. 

More  recently,  the  distinction  between  social  disorganization 
and  deviance  has  been  emphasi2:ed.  Cohen  (1959)  cites  Garfinkel's 
gam?  analogy.  Disorganization  is  a  complete  breakdown  in  the  game. 
Deviance  Is  breaking  the  rules  of  the  game,  cheating.  The  game 
provides  penalties  and  special  rules  to  handle  deviance  without 
becoming  disorganized.  Deviance,  even  at  high  rates,  can  thus 
exist   i  ndspenden  t  I y  of  d  i  so rgan  i  za  t  i  on . 
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6.     CULTURAL  TRANSMISSION  THEORY 

The  cu  !  tural  ^.  ransni  ss  1  on  theory  of  deviance  was  derived 
mc3inly  from  the  Study  of  crime  anc  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
•:heory  was  a^ve  loped  from  the  study  of  the  same  nat-iral  areas  of 
Chicago  which  figured  in  the  developnent  of  social  disorganization 
t  heo  ry . 

Basic  concepts.  Cultural  transmission  theory,  includes  a  major 
reformulation  of  deviance  theory  when  it  describes  deviant  behavior 
as  learned  rather  than  instinctive.  Control  theories,  such  as 
anonie  or  social  disorganization  theory,  imply  that  deviant  behav- 
ior is  inherent  in  man's  nature.  Cultural  transmission  theory  sug- 
gests that  deviant  behavior  is  learned. 

Shaw  and  McKay  (193L  I9'*2)  studied  juvenile  delinquency  in 
di  sorgani  zed  areas.  They  col lected  1 i  fe  his  tory  data  on  how 
juveniles  became  delinquent.  They  observed  that  most  delinquent 
behavior  occurred  in  groups  meeting  the  same  psychological  needs 
met  by  non-delinquent  boys'  groups.  Shaw  and  McKay  also  noted  the 
replacement  effect.  Delinouency  rates  stayed  high  in  certain  areas 
despite  a  gradual   replacement  of  the  population. 

Shaw  and  McKay  concluded  that  juvenile  delinquej^cy  had  become 
a  tradition  in  some  areas  of  the  city.  The  tradition  of  delinquent 
behavior  was  passed  on  to  succeeding  generations  of  youth  in  the 
same  wa/  that  other  traditions  are  passed  on^-throuyh  social  inter- 
action   between     the    generations.       They    noted     that    motives  of 
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do  1  '  n  jjc:  *    yO'jt'i  ore  f  un  Jjntin  I J  1  I  y  difftirent   from  those  of  non~ 

d»L' !  I  r-'.iuon  t  voulh.  Delinquency  was  explained  by  refererice  to  the 
Kjcd  I  t.  rjd  i  L  I  uns  of  I  he  a  re  J  in  wh  i  ch  the  y  qu  tii  was  soc  i  a  I  i  zed 
rj  I  h»^r   r  h       t^y  d  i  t  f  c  r  i  ng  p^yciio  lug  t  ca  I   cha  r  ac  I  er  i  s  t  i  cs  . 

Sutherldnd  (Sutn-ridnd  end  Cre-sSy,  I96O)  forn^ulated  the  most 
13  /  ■>  t  efr.a  t  i  c  cultural  transmission  theory  of  crime.  He  started  with 
the  soc  i  o  1  oc)  i  ca  I  assumption  that  aM  groups  in  a  society  are  com- 
posed of  psycK.:  i  '--ri  i  :a  1  norma  1  s  .  The  p  rob  1  em  is  to  exp  lain  how 
similar  types  of  people  come  to  engage  in  quite  different  patterns 
of  behav i or , 

The  mechariism  that  Sutherland  proposes  to  explain  this  pheno* 
rrienon  is  differential  -^ssoc  i  a  t  i  on  .  A  heterogeneous  society  con- 
tains many  definitions  of  appropriate  behavior.  Some  ov  these 
definitions  include  obeying  the  law.  Others  incU.de  some  methods 
of  breaking  laws  part  c'"  .he  definition  of  acceptable  behavior. 
A  person's  behav i 01  with  respect  to  laws  results  from  the  defini- 
tions of  appropriate  behav  i  or  wh  i  ch  he  corr^es  L     accept . 

During  his  Soc  i  a  1  i  za  t  i'on  ,  a  person  usually  comes  into  contact 
with  a  number  of  dif*^erent  definitions  of  appropriate  behavior. 
The  definitions  he  tjven  cua  1  I  y  1  earns  are  ined  i  a  t  ed  by  as  soc  i  a  t  i  on 
with  others  who  already  r:Old  these  definitions.  Th'^  strength  of 
as^Jciat^ons  with  persons  holding  different  definitions  varies 
cjre  It  1  y  , 
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According  to  the  principle  of  differential  association,  a 
definition  of  appropriate  behavior  is  learned  f'rom  the  persons  with 
whom  one  has  che  strongest  associations.  The  variables  related  to 
the  strength  of  differential  associations  are  the  frequency,  interi^ 
sity,  duration  and  priority  of  the  associations.  F.utherland  pro- 
DO':^es  differential  association  as  a  general  theory  of  criminal 
Dehavior.  He  does  not  den^  the  importance  of  other  factors,  such 
as  social  disorganization,  but  the-,  other  I'actors  are  important 
only  as  Dort  of  tiie  process  of  differential  association. 

Source  of  deviance.       Cul  tura  1     t  ransmi  ss  i  on     theory     i  s  soci  al 

learning  theory.  It  assumes  the  essential  psychological  normality 
of  both  deviants  and  conformists.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  both 
deviant  and  conforming  traditions  within  a  society.  Recruitment 
into  deviant  behavicr  and  recruitment  into  conforming  behavior 
occur  in  the  same  manner.  Both  types  of  behavior  are  learned  from 
one's  associates. 

Cultural  transmission  theories  are  not  intended  to  propose  a 
source  of  deviant  behavior.  ^le  original  sources  of  deviant 
behavior  are  not  necessarily  the  primary  focus  of  Inquiry.  Cul- 
tural transmission  focuses  on  the  processes  through  which  deviant 
Dehavio-  is  continued  in  a  society  through  succeeding     gen^Ma t I ons . 

Social  pathology  The  cu I tura 1  t  ransmi  ss  i  on  theory  of  devi  ance 
radically  changed  the  conceptualization  of  individual  and  social 
pathology.     Previously,  social  pathology  had  been  defined    as  high 
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L'^i  !  :    r-j  !      L  !"  :i'i->r-.  i  s  s  i  ',n  theory 
I      i  I.- J       ./ 1  '.rnjjt  i.'iJivjOual 
.u^;.:'  -..j/i-  ^  '         ^.r'^ic  psy- 
, .  J  •.    "  ^  ■  ; :  :  .  V  !  jncc  was 

J  t  : I  '.'li  c  ^j'  jifiv-r  than  as 

^:  1  :  ^  .'.J  1  ■  .r:  ;  :2  ,  i  1  ihcury  to 
u  r-'i  ul"  >jv  i  .imCv  ,  the  theory 
>i  ^  -  ur^ip  I  i '-■•r'i  z'n3Z  dcvidncs  have 
chui\.]Cior- 1  St  i  jnd  structure  as 
fMj-       d'.:*' "    i  r.  i  ons     of  mental 

''f  V  ,  -./hen  app  1  led  to  mental 
L  i    i  orj  i      1     pers  pec  t  i  ve  .       La  ter 

Goffnan,     196!;     Scheff,  1966) 
i]rt:3t     i  nb  i  ghts     i  nto  the 

i  i  (  n  t  ■  s  ^  ,     r  1  i  i  o  ri  o  t  producing  a 
i'--.'^     it.->t:lt.        (These  studies 
'J         j!  /  r^-'  Jf  V  i  -3 nee  .  ) 
j:  M."j      [.•.^:i.5v  i  <jr      1  i  nk>.->      cu  1  tu  ra  1 

jy.j.ni      ^ri.jori  t.'^  .\.t   nenial    i  1  !  - 
if  -         i 'J    i  fr-j  :;■«,■  ]     bu^dvior,  the 
■        i rned     from  other 


Crinlncjl  ber.avior  is  aiso  bOciall>  ItjarncJ.  The  s.jn«'  social 
process^'s  thjt  produce  conforming  behavior  proJjcc  criminal  behav- 
ior. The  I'jarner  adopts  the  Ch  a  r  jc  t  e  r  i  5  t  i  J  3  uf  -j  -..J,.- 1  with  v/hun 
'^c  has  sir-'jng  c^jntaCL.      Thus,  with  analysis  cri:iinal  li-'havior, 

cultural  t  ransni  ss  i  .'jn  theory  ex  an  ines  tho  iraJitiori>  .md  s.jbt-ul- 
t-jfL'S  existing  within  the   larger  society. 

However,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  iJentifiabIc  Subcul- 
ture of  me  nentally  ill  in  American  society.  At  least  there  is  no 
publicly  identified  subculture  with  distinctive  valurs  and  behavior 
patterns  of  its  own.  There  are  subcultures,  ^uch  as  the  drug  sub' 
C'jilure  (Slum,  1969),  to  which  mental  illness  is  incorrectly 
attributed.  These  have  distinctive  culture  complexes  and  rituals 
which  are  independent  of  the  mental  health  of  the  participants. 
Fu  rther-^ore ,  to  the  extent  that  those  considered  mentally  ill  have 
'>evere  p  rob  I  ens  in  social  interaction,  formation  of  a  distinctive 
subculture  would  be  inhibited. 

Cultural  transmission  theory  can  be  more  easily  applied  when 
rhe  fjni  ly  is  considered  to  be  the  relevant  subculture.  The  family 
i  nteract  i  on  i  s  t  theor  i  sts  (e.g.,  Bateson,  et^  <i\_,  1956;  Voge  1  and 
Bell,  I960;  Laing  and  Eterson,  196^)  describe  mental  illness  as  the 
norn^il  or  natural  reaction  to  being  socialised  in  a  deviant  envi- 
r(jnment.  The  uouble  bind  theory  of  schizophrenia  comes  close  to 
be  i  ng  a  spec  i  f  i  ca  t  i  on  of  Su  ther  I  and  '  s  associ  a  t  i  on  var  i  ab'l  es  of 
frequency,  duration,    intensity,  and  priority. 
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tur.i    :r..sr:,f..lon  t.e.ry  offers  consld^V.^j^  insight 


Js   ,t  exists    in  socieiy,  it 


s     Drobab  j  y     nos  t 
IM.es.  within  nento!     institutions  (Goffman. 
'50S:   Red  linger.    '970).     These  institu- 
'  -^U-,cr,,.,.  s.stulture  jnd  powerful    tools,  such  as 
:^t<..  .oc:,.,i;.^.ti,jn   into  the  role  of  mental  patient. 
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7.  FUNCTlONALiSM 


Djring  the  Ia:e  n  i  ne  t  een- f  u  rt  i  es  and  ir.i-  n  i  net  een  -  f  i  f  t  i  es  , 
functional  ism  became  the  dominant  theoretical  bcnool  in  sociology. 
The  theory  was  .-ssoxiated  primarily  with  the  work  of  Pd  95]) 
and  Merton  (1957)  and  was  developed  from  the  work  01  arlier 
British  anthropologists. 

Basic  concepts.  The  functionalists  picrure  the  social  system  in  a 
state  of  dynamic  equi 1 ibrium.  A  social  system  is  in  balance 
between  forces  that  continue  and  maintain  rhe  system,  and  force-: 
that  disrupt  and  disorganize  the  system.  The  functional  approach 
emphasizes  the  long  term  effects  of  a  part  upon  the  whole  of  the 
social  system. 

functional,  or  eufunctiona^  forces  in  a  social  system  promote 
the  long-ter-  maintenance  of  the  system.  They  provide  for  the 
qrat  i  f  i  cat  ion  of  universal  liuman  needs,  such  as  sexual  need'., 
•within  the  framework  of  the  existing  system.  The  institution  of 
r:,rriage  nay  be  taken  .js  a  prototype  of  the  integration  of  needs 
into  the  struct^jre  of  T.he  social  system.  The  functions  of  a  given 
institution  or  pattern  of  behavior  are  the  ways  in  which  it  serves 
to  reinforce  and  maintain  ^he  social  system. 

Dysfunctional  is  Me  ocposite  of  functional.  /.  insrirution 
or  pattern  of  behavior  is  dysfunctional  to  the  '-xtcnt  that  it  dis- 
rupts or  destroys   'ts  social  system.     The  concept  of  dysfunction  is 
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■  ^  '-  ^  L :  1  'J c  '  -  jr  lis-,  h -J  v e  :^ o L  ^! 
^  *  ■  •         ^  -      Con  f  1  i  r.c  t  /vc-L-i      r  h;e 

'  "    ll^-  '-^  ^      -  '  -  '    •        S o c  !  d  i     -5 1  r  ii  i  n 

I      '^xTl.y  '      (1957.'    t^.>r-7iij  I  j:  ion  of 
,ir:,j;,Me     .J  ^     0     d  i J  u  fi  c  I  u  T  ^ 
^ '  ^      ■  -  •  9  •  f  0  I     ...o<:i  Uh  )  and 

;  -        I  !  -p  a>  I  •)  ^    ■      -J  .       The     ncjs  - 


■>:i>''''  fur"'  i  t  y 
1  nf'<  )V(]  t.  I  on 
rv>t  rer,l  i  sir: 
r  '  i  t  u  d  1  i  '--^  rn 
rct)0  I  I  i  on 
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accepted )  . 

Th.  :ype  uf  behavior  i not  consider^rd  u-ziant.  The  indivi - 
scCcessf  jHy  drticuldUrs  hir,  cultural     yoals     wi  tn     the  moans 

pr    -idea  by   tne  ^ocia^    structure.     A  society    is     stable     when     con - 

tm-^ity   's   tne  .^cx^inant   type  of  behavior. 

(2)  innovat ;  ,  'acceptance  of  cultural  goals  but  not  of  institu- 
t   jna  I  means  )  . 

Most  deviant  behaviors  of  the  innovative  type  are  comnonly 
called  crimes.  The  cultural  goal  of  wealth  and  material  success  is 
acceptea,  but  the  institutionalized  means,  i.e.  conventional  jobs, 
.ire  not  accepted-  Robbery,  theft,  or  a  similar  form  of  deviant 
behavior  is  substituted  as  a  means  to  achieve  the  cultural  goals. 
This  type  of  deviance  is  most  common  among  the  lower  economic 
classes  where  the  institutionalized  means  are  not  available.  It 
o!>o  occurs,  however,  as  whit^  collar  crime  or  as  unethical  busi* 
r>os^;  p  rac  t  i  ce  . 

13)  Petrea:i:.rn  (rejection  of  both  cultural  goals  and  institutional 
moans ) . 

The  deviant  behaviors  classified  as  retreatist  Involve  a 
psy.-hoiogical  withdrawal  from  the  main  body  of  the  culture. 
Retreatists  are  deviants  such  as  psychotics.  drug  addicts,  and 
members  of  millenarian  religious  sects.  The  pattern  of  behavior 
which  precedes     retreatist    behavior     is     conformity    meeting  with 


'-.   lj-^   r-.  :-fj  society,  an^i  oer  iodic       tempt  b  are  rrade  to 

■        '  •  '      i         :  '  '  j  '     t,        J  t  i      t  S  . 

*  -  *  '        '     c  J  1  t  u  r  •  i  :     goals     d ^  t.       c  c e t  a n c c  of 

!  . -^g  .^t-T^jn,      tnis     type     of     deviance     results  from 

-i-^A!tM..  :  •  :jcr>j  -'.-Del  '  I  ,  striving.  The  anxiety  is  reduced 
•  f    i       • -vj ' -J  I  ,^r-  accopteiJ  goals  as  status  and    wealth,  A 

"'  •'■  ^  L  "vr:  .  Vtj'jwai,  :,jcn  as  quitting  one's  job  would  be  too 
I'lrvvjtiT  I  n:j .  . -c  re^ji*  ot  these  Cross  pressure  anxieties  ts 
t t u J ! I s ; t c"  Jevijrce,  conformity  in  action  without  personal 
cor^n,:rie-t  to  jpl-'':  action^.  This  type  of  deviance  is  most  pre- 
valent    if    the   I  ow'^  r  rriiddle  class. 

^5;  ",-:bfMion  (r -Ejection  of  both  cultural  goals  and  institutional 
'-^^%tn^,   .-.it-!  ,jn   jtten^rt   to  i  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  i  ona  I  i  ee  new  ones). 

T-^i^   i  ,   rnt'  revolutionary  t/pe  of  deviance.     It  refers   to  the 
y !  I  n^^  i  V  /  Jua  ! -5  and  groups  who  reject   their  present  society 

i  ^.l  =  tov.  }r:is  tnt-  rabl  i  shnient  of  a  new  one.  The  process 
■        •  f '.'g  I  t  ■ '  ■  J  L  1  .:  .       f;ow  values,   creating     new     social  institu- 

ir.:   ^ti-^-gimg  against    the  reo  reson  t  a  t  i  ves  of   the  establisScd 

<>  f''j  t.'  r  . 

in  t  unc*.  1 '-•'J  1  I  ..t  tneory,  a  distinction  Is  made  betvveen  manifest 
■m!  latonr  •  .-^utions.  Mani  fest  funct  ions  are  relatively  direct. 
>'.>c  1  .i !  ;  ^  i  ng  cnlldren  is  a  manifest     function    wriich    maintains  the 
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'  *  '    3  '  .  Lot     L  r  Li^ct  i  ons  are     Indirect.       Pros  r  i  ru  t  i  on  ,  by 

z.'j]  ^ir^r  : --^  ikrf  fnbtitutiion  of  narrrage  (Davis,  1557)  'na  in  tains  the 
.      ■  .1     •..•.•or-,.      I:    \<  rjn  exa-^ple     of  latent     functior, .  Mert',n 

^-vJS'.-:  s  , 'j  t  J- :  b  :  to  f('Cj^  on  late^it  functions,  since  their 
-■"■''-M  ■  ,t-';  ^'.-Li^ences  .ire  potentially  harmful.  Consequently, 
>  3C  I  o  1  jg  ;  a  I  in.'j^iry  focused  on  the  functions  of  deviance,  the  ways 
' /;hic"i   r  J  I  e-break  i  ng  maintains   the  social  system. 

Coner,   (1966;   comolled  a   list  of  some  ways   in  which  rule-break- 
I.  '^nctlonal  and  pronotes  social     organization.  Bureaucratic 
"u'-.-s  ;-uiy  occasionally  paralyze  part  of  an     organization.  Bending 
>jcn   r^!.'-5    is  an  exanple  of  deviance  that    is   functional   rather  than 
->  •  ^nc  t  :  on^  !  . 

D^-wiance  ^ay  also  serve  as  a  safety-ya  1  ve  for  a  social  system. 
D.iv.s'  'I9G1)  analysis  of  p  ro.^  t  i  tu  t  i  on  shows  how  prostitution 
surp  r  ,  -r^,^^  ;  n-,  ^  ;  ;:u  t  i  on  of  m.-irr\acit'  by  relieving  strain.  Other 
•r-v-,  /  ..H^vta^t  D'.^havlor  signal  serious  problems  within  the  social 
w\r»--.  -  i 'n  fdtes  of  absenteeism  or  vandalism  may  be  indicators 
' ;  *  >  •  ^  ■  ;  -J u  ■>   r  ^  r 0 a 1.   »: o  the  system. 

'.'A  :  s  t'-^r^^.  e  of  ru  1  o-b  reak  i  ng  may     actually     facilitate  con- 
*'  -vci.il    rules.     Examples  of  deviance  help  to     define  the 

-j.-s  -vitni:-,  a  qiven  social  system.  Erikson  (196^)  has  pointed  out 
tne  difficulties  In  teaching  social  rules.  Examples  of  negatively 
/alued  deviant  behavior  establish  tfie  boundaries  of  correct 
^eh.r/  i  ■ -  r  .      I  n  add  i  t  i  on  to  c  ;  i  *  I  f  y  i  ng     soc  I  a  I      ru  1  ui^  ,     devi  ance  may 
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J-jT  r.js :  eff-jc:.  B/  CL.-n^'orin9  the 
i  >  '  ^  ov.r.  c;.:^  f  ^.rni  /  to  soc  f  a  1 
.i:*.     -jn     .j-p'.rr      ;  :  .      f-r  favorable 


>  ;  J  i  .  '  jjn  i  z.j:  :  ..n  .  r'le^'iberb  ur  trie  group  S  .  d  i - 
!  ■■  J  i  V  f  .Jua  •  I'^'.or.jsi and  exporid  cf^o^:  ^.ow-^rds  a  ^roup 
'^'T'orl.    r\jy  Lt^     oilier      to     recl-3ir.     tne     deviont     or  to 

'   -n  y»j  r',t.' i  y  ,    :ne   'j"'.'.,:'  nay  un  i       .^gainsi   the  deviant.        It  may 
'^^■^ *  •  '  ni  s   J^'vijncc,  or  scapegoat  him.     Group     members  may 

r  i.j  J  i^o  J-jy:,H^.ce  in  or,>.'r  to  .elieve  anxieties  and  guilt 

•■">t'      i.t/         '  .     t  anrjent  i  .1 !  1  y     connected     with     the  rule- 
t)  r- j;-  . -v.;  r.t.Tvi .  ,         .f"  cieviont.     Muad    (!9b^)   describes     the  uni- 

■yi'-';  •jMe^:->  ^■.yr\r\)r.  oqg  r"  e  s  i 'jn  against  a  rule  breaker.  and 
r-.i.'''--  ]'■  eAd'^ip  1 '.Vi  of   tho  unifying  effect  choos- 

: .       i    i^*  ^>•  a  :..:.i:^e  . 

-'•^•■■•■^  i  .■'   '  .'^c:\'.:\         Jo/i-.inre.   f^ot  men  t    jned  by  Cohen 
*-  •  *                  ^  .1     /     .'jt-ji^   :;v    Durkhoi'-!    ('933).    is    i  n^p  I  i  c  i  t    i  n  -"^.e  r  r  on  '  s 
^ *  J-'                   .'o/ir-c.-j.    It    I  >.   tho  function  of  ^^ocial  invention. 
'  '    •>        { !    ...tr.'r-s     -^.jn'jr^.  9  h  at   greatly  differing     rates.  An 
decant   ,i  t  t;^-,^.   tine  nay   later  come   to  be  highly 
•  ■     "^-j  "-.'^t' -  -  p.ji-^*,   to  '^Ml-  example  of  Socrates,   punished  as  a 
  ■•'h'>   !            :.o-c,.i"te  a  nnJe  !    for  education. 
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L   .  i  0  1   p  d  t      '  u  y  .  '"^^it/o    ■  1^*35;    ^aS   nottrd,    func  I  I  ona  1  f  s  I  theory 

i  J c  c e s s  f  ij  M  u n d r i  n e d  in-  w on c e y  :  of  social  p a  t  n o  1  ug y  .  Insights 
■ '  :     ''"v  •-'^•^l:  J'j  .■ j'"  -     ;-^<3Ji;  t^e     . nde^-.o j :  i  on  qt"  -Jeviance  as 

a  •  n  J  i  09 >  :  -  :  s  c  .  F u n c  t  1  ori a  !  ^  s  l  theorists  describe  society 
-1  s   -.-ri    ■    I L- e  i  u '  e  J   s  y  ^  I   n ,  every   part     naming     Multiple     f  un  c  - 

rivns  jrJ  Jy  5»  f  j^c  t  i  oi^s  .  This  *  i  p  1  i  c  i  t  y  precludes  siniple  identi- 
fi'.  iti'^n  of  ^r.y  pui't  the  systen  t3S  eit^ier  who  My  pathological  or 
wv-^  i  I  y  r-on  -  pa  t  '^o  )  og  i  ca  1  . 

",en  t  oji^nness  .  F  .inc  t  i  ona  1  i  s  t  theory  may  be  applied  to  mental  ill- 
ness '  ri  ^^c-'eral  ways.  Me  r  ton's  anamie  theory  specifically  links 
so'cial  f  ac- 1  ors  - 'cu  1 1 J  r  ti  1  goals  and  institutional  means-*  to  deviant 
b^hdvio-r.  ^'^encal  illness  is  clearly  a  type  of  retreatist  behavior, 
S.jcS  ben^vifyr  includes  a  rejection  of  the  cultural  goals  and  insti- 
tutional neans  of   the  society. 

Rir uaiistic  deviance  also  is  related  to  mental  illness  ana 
nt-ntai  oeaith.  Kitual:^:^,  though  not  a  form  ot  mental  iMness,  is 
c'  r:,\'  '.'J  the  concept  of  alienation.  Alienation  Is  not  a  disease 
t-'^ :  ■  *  •    i  ri   i  :  ^.e  1  f ,   iju  L  cou  Ideasii/functiori     a..  :ilitator  of 

ot  foriHD  cjf  r'.,'ntai  illness  (Laing,  i960;  Josephson  and  Joseph- 
'>  on  ^    i  9cj2  . 

Critics  eharqe  that  Merton's  theory  of  anomie  is  Te  elegant 
than  fruitful  (Clina-'d,  I96A;  Douglas,  I969).  Research  data  have 
riot  uoeau I vo colly  supported  tho  theory.  A  sel f -genera ting  body  of 
tnruf  r  hdS  not  developed  from  the  original  formulation,  despite 
Hi  jr.  /  a  1 1  e-np  ts  . 


2'So 


•         -"'^         ^     ■     v  -  -  . .  ■■  '  cj:  i  is 

'     ^'"'e.  njs      co^t^n:     s>^:e;-     .jr  logic 

^   ^t'-.-b   t^;     fuirMl     sc.r,e     uf     the     functions  of 

'-riDor  iry  msonit,  ^i<3y  often  serve  as  a  safety 
t  Individual     and     social     system  tensions. 

!  led  :  ve  behavior  (Lang  and  Lang,  1 56  5)  is 
jt  -u.'.  nysterid  resulting  from  nigh  leveU  of 
'"  '"  '  -^ocit-Cies  hove  i  ns  t  i  i  u 'J  on/^  1  i  zed  occa- 
*■    '  '     '  ^      .'^c^;  i  ntj ,   .vhen  c  r^jy   Derujv  i  or    I  s     of  f  i  c  '  - 

rui.-s.  Mental  illness  is  r-obcibly 
ng  rules  for  p  r  (jp  -  -  be  ha  v  I  or  ,  It  a  1  sc 
' .  rujgjt  ,  s  tar  dor/  f.:>r  evu  1  uat  i  ng  behav  ior  . 
ri-  L'ros.ribed  by  saying,  "Don't  be  craey,"  or 
you  ,jre  cra^y  if  you  act  like  mat,"  without 
!  :.   rationale  for  the  social    rules  being  invoked. 
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J     :       .     :he     fcj-^-^  of 

'  "  c  !  -jdc  l  h',^  i  J'jc  ^  nq  of 
,  IS  .J  .-^.jy  <j  f  Cup  !  n  g 
■  I ''c  grijj :v-,  .  The 
'■VP  jtn^.-s  i  ;-o  thjt 
:  j ■  ?  i  :        ■  >f  Vie 


tit-'. r  t  bed      f  unc  ' 


H      loqic  of 
■j-'c  I  :  'V'M  I  i  ^  r  theory 


!  s  :.     ^  !.  3ter-.tjn  :  ^  .        ; -^z  prove  iNa^.    <  Starve 

'  J  b  o :  b  e  I  n  q  r  i  1  !  o .  i  :  i  ^  d  i  f  f  i  ^  ^  i  t  t 
J  C'.j^ple.^   :>oc    li    bybi.o"i.      Thjs  ,   ihe  use 


According  to  the  principle  of  differential  association,  a 
definition  of  appropriate  behavior  is  learned  f^rom  the  persons  with 
whom  one  has  che  strongest  associations.  The  variables  related  to 
Che  strength  of  differential  associations  are  the  frequency,  inten^ 
sity,  duration  and  priority  of  the  associations.  F.utherland  pro- 
Dooes  differential  association  as  a  general  theory  of  criminal 
Dehavior.  He  does  not  den^  the  importance  of  other  factors,  such 
as  social  disorganization,  but  the-,  other  i'actors  are  important 
only  as  Dort  of  tiie  process  of  differential  association. 

Source  of  deviance.       Cul  tura  1     t  ransmi  ss  i  on     theory     i  s  soci  al 

learning  theory.  It  assumes  the  essential  psychological  normality 
of  both  deviants  and  conformists.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  both 
deviant  and  conforming  traditions  within  a  society.  Recruitment 
into  deviant  behavicr  and  recruitment  into  conforming  behavior 
occur  in  the  same  manner.  Both  types  of  behavior  are  learned  from 
one's  associates. 

Cultural  transmission  theories  are  not  intended  to  propose  a 
source  of  deviant  behavior.  ^le  original  sources  of  deviant 
behavior  are  not  necessarily  the  primary  focus  of  Inquiry.  Cul- 
tural transmission  focuses  on  the  processes  through  which  deviant 
uehavio-  is  continued  in  a  society  through  succeeding     gen^- ra  1 1  ons . 

Social  pathology  The  cu I tura 1  t  ransmi  ss  i  on  theory  of  devi  ance 
radically  changed  the  conceptualization  of  individual  and  social 
pathology.     Previously,  social  pathology  had  been  defined    as  high 
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L'^i  !  :    r -J  !  L  r  :i'i->r-.  i  s  s  i  ',n  theory 

I      i  I.- J  ,/ 1  '.rnjjt  i.'iJivjOual 

.u^/'  1   •         s.r'^ic  psy- 

, .  J  •.    "  ^  ■  ; :  :  .            V  !  jncc  was 

J  t  : I  '.'11  c  ^j'           ■  jIIiv  r  than  as 

^:  1  :  ^  .'.J  1    ■    .r:      ;    ,  i     1     ihcury  to 
u  r-'i     ul"     >jv  i  .imCv  ,      the  theory 
>i  ^  -  ur^ip  I  i '-■•r'i     z'n3Z     dcvidncs  have 
chu!\.]Cior- 1  St  i       jnd  structure  as 
fMj-       d-.:*' "    i  t  i  ons     of  mental 
V  ,     -./hen     app  1  led     to  mental 
L  i    i  or]  i  ^,,:3 1     pers  pec  t  i  ve  .       La  ter 
Goffnan,     196!;     Scheff,  1966) 
C'l     tjrt:3t     i  nb  i  ghts     i  nto  the 
i  i  (  n  t  ■  s  ^  ,     r  1  i  i  o  ri  o  t  producing  a 
i'--.'^     it.->t:lt.        (These  studies 
'J         j!  /  r^-'  Jf  V  i  -3 nee  .  ) 
j:  M."J      [.•.^:i.5v  i  <jr      1  i  nk>.-»      cu  1  tu  ra  1 
jy.j.ni      ^ri.jori  ^.'^  .-^t   nenial    i  1  !  - 
if  -         i 'J    i  fr-j  :;■«,■  ]      be^dvior,  the 
■        i .^rned     from  other 


Crinindl  ber.avior  is  aiso  socially  ItjarneJ.  The  s.jn«'  social 
process^'S  thjt  produce  conforfning  behavior  proJjcc  criminal  behav- 
ior. The  I'jarner  adopts  the  Ch  a  r  jc  t  e  r  i  5  t  i  J  3  uf  -j  '"..Jl- 1  with  v/hun 
!"»c  has  str-'jng  CuntaCC.      Thus,  with  analysis  cririinal  :)'*havior, 

cultural  t  ransni  ss  i  .'jn  theory  ex  an  ines  tho  iraJitlor^^  .md  s.jbt-ul- 
t-jrt'S  existing  within  the   larger  society. 

However,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  identifiable  Subcul- 
ture of  me  nentally  ill  in  American  society.  At  least  there  is  no 
publicly  identified  subculture  with  distinctive  valurs  and  behavior 
patterns  of  its  own.  There  are  subcultures,  ^uch  as  the  drug  sub' 
culture  (Slum,  1969),  to  which  mental  illness  is  incorrectly 
attributed.  These  have  distinctive  culture  complexes  and  rituals 
which  are  independent  of  the  mental  health  of  the  participants. 
Fu  rther-^ore ,  to  the  extent  that  those  considered  mentally  ill  have 
'>evere  p  rob  lens  in  social  interaction,  format  iun  of  a  distinctive 
subculture  would  be  inhibited. 

Cultural  transmission  theory  can  be  more  easily  applied  when 
^.he  fjni  ly  is  considered  to  be  the  relevant  subculture.  The  family 
i  nteract  i  on  i  s  t     theor  i  sts   (e.g.,   Bateson,  1956;     Voge  1  and 

Be! I,  I960;  Laing  and  Eterson,  196^)  describe  mental  illness  as  the 
norn^il  or  natural  reaction  to  being  socialised  in  a  deviant  envi- 
r(jnment.  The  rouble  bind  theory  of  schizophrenia  comes  close  to 
be  i  ng  a  spec  i  f  i  ca  t  i  on  of  Su  ther  1  and  '  s  associ  a  t  i  on  var  i  ab'l  es  of 
frequency,  duration,    intensity,  and  priority. 
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'^■^-on  t-ieury  offers  cons  !  dt«-ab  ie  insight 
exist,  in  ^oriety.  it  is  orobably  nost 
ss  within  -.ent.ji      institutions  (Goffman. 

Redlinger,  '970).  These  institu- 
■  s.stulture  jnd  powerful    tools,  such  as 

.'o'-ion   into  the  role  of  mental  patient. 


')  W 
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7.  FUNCTlONALiSM 


Djring  the  Ia:e  n  i  ne  t  een- f  u  rt  i  es  and  ir.o.  n  i  net  een  -  f  i  f  t  i  es  , 
functional  ism  became  the  dominant  theoretical  bcnool  in  sociology. 
The  theory  was  .-ssoxiated  primarily  with  the  work  of  Pd  95]) 
and  Merton  (1957)  and  was  developed  from  the  work  01  arlier 
British  an th roDO 1 og i s t S . 

Basic  concepts.  The  functionalists  picrure  Che  social  system  in  a 
state  of  dynamic  equi I ibrium.  A  social  system  is  in  balance 
between  forces  that  continue  and  maintain  rhe  system,  and  force-: 
that  disrupt  and  disorganize  the  system.  The  functional  approach 
emphasizes  the  long  term  effects  of  a  part  upon  the  whole  of  the 
social  system. 

Functional,  or  eufunctiona^  forces  in  a  social  system  promote 
the  long-ter^  maintenance  of  the  system.  They  provide  for  the 
qrat  i  f  i  cat  iun  of  universal  liuman  needs,  such  as  sexual  need'., 
•within  the  framework  of  the  existing  system.  The  institution  of 
r:,rriage  nay  be  taken  .js  a  prototype  of  the  integration  of  needs 
into  the  struct^jre  of  T.he  social  system.  The  functions  of  a  given 
institution  or  pattern  of  behavior  are  the  ways  in  which  it  serves 
to  reinforce  and  maintain  ^he  social  system. 

Dysfunctional  Is  Me  ocposite  of  functional.  /.  insrifution 
or  pattern  of  behavior  is  dysfunctional  to  the  ^xtcnt  that  it  dis- 
rupts or  destroys   'ts  social  system.     The  concept  of  dysfunction  is 
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■  ^  '-      ^    L :  1  'J c    '  -  jr  lis-,   h 'J  v e     :^ o L  ^! 
^  -     Con  f  1  \        r.c  t  /vc-^-i     r  h;e 
' '  "    ll^-  '-^  ^      -  '  -  '    •        S u c  !  d  i     -5 1  r  ti  i  n 

I      '^xTl.,'  '      (1957.'    t^.>r-7iu  I  j:  ion  of 
■•^L.  f  }         ,ir:,j;,Me     .J ^     ^     d  i  s  J  u fi c I u  T ^ 
'  ^       -  •  9  •     "'^H.t.'r  f  0  I  Uh  )  and 

•  :  -       i  !  -p  a>  I  •)  0    ■     -J  .       The     ocjs  - 


i^8  0 


■^u^>  fur"'  i  t  y 
1  nf"  jv^]  t.  I  on 

f  i  Uj  d  1  i  '--^  rn 
rct)0  I  I  i  on 
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acceptec! )  . 

Th.  :ype  uf  behavior  i not  conbider-^-d  u-ziant.  The  indivi- 
Ju.il  scccessfjHy  drti  culalcrb  h  i  cultural  qoals  wi  tn  the  moans 
pr  .idea  by  tne  ^ocia^  siruciure.  A  society  is  stable  when  con - 
tm-^ity   's   tne  .^o'^inant   type  of  behavior. 

(2)  innovat ;  ,  'acceptance  of  cultural  goals  but  not  of  institu- 
t ' jna I  means ) . 

Most  deviant  behaviors  of  the  innovative  type  are  comnonly 
called  crimes.  The  cultural  goal  of  wealth  and  material  success  is 
acceptea,  but  the  institutionalized  means,  i.e.  conventional  jobs, 
.ire  not  accepted-  Robbery,  theft,  or  a  similar  form  of  deviant 
behavior  is  substituted  as  a  means  to  achieve  the  cultural  goals. 
This  type  of  deviance  is  most  common  among  the  lower  economic 
classes  where  the  institutionalized  means  are  not  available.  It 
ol>o  occurs,  however,  as  whit^  collar  crime  or  as  unethical  busi* 
rios^;  p  rac  t  i  ce  . 

f'3)  Petrea:i:.rn  (rejection  of  both  culcjral  goals  and  institutional 
moans ) . 

The  deviant  behaviors  classi  f ied  as  retreatist  Involve  a 
psy.-hoiogical  withdrawal  from  the  main  body  of  the  culture. 
Retreatists  are  deviants  such  as  psychotics.  drug  addicts,  and 
members  of  millenarian  religious  sects.  The  pattern  of  behavior 
which  precedes     retreatist    behavior     is     conformity    meeting  with 

7rjO 
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'-.   lj-^   r-.:-fj  society,  and  periodic       temper  are  rr^de  to 

*  -  *  '        '     c  J  1  t  u  r  - i  :     goals     d ^  t       c  c e i  j n c c  of 

!  . -^g  .^t.T:jn,      tnfs     type     of     deviance     results  from 

.   :  •    ijC'.^J         i'. -::et  ?  i  ,  ve  striving.     The  anxiety     is  reduced 

■  r    i       •"r',),.j!    t  -        ,^r-  accopteiJ  qoa !  s  as  status  and    wealth,  A 

' '  ^  :  "vr:  .  Vtj'jwai,  ^jcn  as  quitting  one's  job  would  be  too 
t'irvvjt.Tinrj  .      —c  re^ji*     oi      these     Cross     pressure     anxieties  ts 

t t u J ! 1 s ; t c"  Jevijrce,  conformity  in  action  without  personal 
c:or^n,:rie-t  to  jpl-'':  action^.  This  type  of  deviance  is  most  pre- 
valent    if    the   I  owr  >  r  fTiiddle  class, 

",-:bfiiion    (r -Ejection  of  both  cultural   goals  and  institutional 
'-^^%tn^,      i  t .jn   jtten^rt   to  i  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  i  ona  1  i  ee  new  ones). 

T-^i^   i  ,  revolutionary  t/pe  of  deviance.     It  refers   to  the 

r^'.'-i-.j  y !  injiv/Jua!-5  and  groups  who  reject  their  present  society 

11.1     =        ?<.v;}r:is   tnt-  fs  rabi  i  shment     of     a    new    one.       The  process 

■  •  ) '.'g  I  r  .  '  ■  j J  ,  m^,-.^  values,  creating  new  social  institu- 
'  '  '  -"f'"  ^ti-^-gimg  against  the  reo  reson  t  a  t  i  ves  of  the  establisScd 
(>  f''j  c  r  . 

In  t  unc*.  1 '.r'j  I  I  ..t  tieory,  a  distinction  Is  made  between  manifest 
'^n!  latonr  '  .-^^tions.  Mani  fest  funct  ions  are  relatively  direct, 
""ioc  1  .] !  ;  ^  [  ng  cnildren   is  a  manifest     function     wri  i  ch     maintains  the 
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'  ^  '  3'. Later.:  f  unci:  i  ons  are  Indirect.  Pros  t:  i  ru  t  i  on  ,  by 
z.'j]  ^ir^r  : thrr"  ?  nbt  i  tu*:  ion  of  narr  rage  (Davis,  1557)  'na  in  tains  the 
.      ■  .1  or-,.      It    fs  an  exa-^ple     of  iatent     functior, .  Mert',n 

J- V  , 'j  t  jg  :  b  t  ^   to  fc-cj-:)     On     latent     function  5,     since  their 

-■■■'--a:  ■  .1-';  c:.:^  ^'.-'^^ences  .ire  potentially  harmful.  Consequently, 
>  I  o  1  og  ;  a  I  in.'j^iry  focused  on  the  functions  of  deviance,  the  ways 
' /;hic"i   r  J  I  e-break  i  ng  maintains   the  social  system. 

Coner,   (1966;   comoiled  a   list  of  some  ways   in  which  ruie-break- 
I.  '^nctional  and  pronotes  social     organization.  Bureaucratic 
"u^-s  ;-uiy  occasionally  paralyze  part  of  an     organization.  Bending 
>jcn   rj!.'-5    is  an  exanple  of  deviance  that    is   functional   rather  than 
'.S  ->-^nc:  ion^  !  . 

D^w'iance  ^ay  also  serve  as  a  safety-ya  1  ve  for  a  social  system. 
D«iv,s'    'I9GI)     analysis     of     p  ro.^  t  i  tu  t  i  on     shows     how  prostitution 
surp  ,  •  r  ,   -r^,^^   ;  n-,  ^  ;  ;:u  t  i  on  of  m.-irr\aciL'  by     relieving     strain.  Other 
•r-v-,    /    ..H^vtani  D'jhavior  signal   serious  problems  within  the  social 
w\r»--.     -  i  nn  rdtes  of  absenteeism  or  vandalism  may     be  indicators 
-^f.-..'         ;-vu('>   r^roa*.     ':o  the  system. 

'-'A  i  s  t'-^r^'.  e  of  ru  I  o-b  reak  i  ng  may  actually  facilitate  con- 
*'  '-;ci.il  rules.  Examples  of  deviance  help  to  define  the 
-j.-s  -vitni:-,  a  qiven  social  system.  Erikson  (196^)  has  pointed  out 
tne  difficulties  in  teaching  social  rules.  Examples  of  negatively 
/alucd  deviant  behavior  establish  tfie  boundaries  of  correct 
^eh.r/ior.      In  addition  to  cii'ifying     social      rule:!,     deviance  may 
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r':is:  eif-jc:.      B/     CL.-^^'orinq  the 


C'...'!  f  ^.rr;i  'l  /     to     soc  f  a  1 


-jn     .jpp'.rr        :  .      f^;r  favorable 


'    '■'•j^'--  >      ;  J  i     .  '  jjn  i  z.j:  :  ..n  .      f'le^'iberb   ut    the     group     S        .  d  i - 

!  ■■  J  i  V  f  .Jua  •    I'^:  or.jsi and  expo  rid  cf^o^:   ^.ow-^rds     3     5  roup 
1;.  cT'ofl.    r\jy  Lt^     oilier      to     recl-^ir,     tne     deviont     or  to 

'   -n  y»j  r',t.' i  y  ,    :ne   'j"'.',;'  n.jy  unite  .^gainsi   the  deviant.        It  may 
*  •  '  '  ^   Jevijnce,  or  scapegoat  him.     Group     members  may 

c  •    i.j  J  :  •  /.  ■.   :       J  -J  y : , H^.  c e  i  n  o r - « r  to  :  e  1  i  e  ve  anxieties  and     gu  i  1  t 
'  .     tanrjent  i  .1 !  1  y     connected     with     the  rule- 
ji-  . -v.;  r.M.Tvi .  ,         .f"  cieviant.     Mead    (!9b^)   debcribes     the  uni- 

•jMo^:->         ^■.yr\r\)r.  a  qg  r"  e  s i 'jn     against     a     rule     breaker.  and 
■    V       J  ■  ^ f  s   ~o '1 ,   e Ad '^uT  1  '.Vi  of   t  ho  unifying  effect   ..^ f     choos  - 

•V-j*--*--  i      •  .'^c''i',:^         Oo/ianre.   rot  men  t    jned  by  Cohen 

=  /      'jt-ji^   :;v   Durkhoi'-!   ('933).    is    i  n^p  I  i  c  i  t    i  n  -"^.e  r  r  on  '  s 

.'0  /  i  .r^c.-j .    It    i  >.   tho  function  of  ^^ocial  invention. 
•^'^^        •■^'^ '.''■">    ^-jr^'i^^.    •  ".o...9h  at   greatly  differing     rates.  An 
;  -a/  do  Jov^ant   ,1 1  t;^-,^.   tine  nay   later  come   to  be  highly 

"^•i'--.'^^'^  -  p.j'-^*,   to  •'hL-  example  of  Socrates,   punished  as  a 
-/-v^^   !  )r,>^   D'^ca^^H.'  a  nnde  1    for  education. 
?1> 
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S   ,  i  0  ^   p  d  t     1  u  y  .  '"^^it/o    ■  i^*35;   ^dS  noted,   f  unc  1 1  ona  ?  f  s  I  theory 

i  J c  c e s s  f  ij  M  u n d r {  n e d  in-  w on c e p  :  of  social  p a  t  n o  1  ug y  .  Insights 
■ '  :     '-"v-  '-'^ul:  J'j  .■ j'"  -     ;-^<3Ji;  t^e     . nde^^n j :  i  o'^  of  -Jeviance  as 

a  •  n  J  i  09  >  :  -  :  s  c  .  F  u  n  c  t  1  on  a  !  ^  s  l  theorists  describe  society 
-1  s  ■    t  L- e  i  J '  e  J   s  y  ^  t  n ,  every   part     n  a  v  1  n  g     Multiple     f  un  c  - 

rivns  jr'^  Jy  5»  f  j^c  t  i  oi^s  .  This  *  i  p  ]  i  c  i  t  y  precludes  siniple  identi- 
fi'.  iti'^n  of  ^r.y  pui't  the  systen  t3S  eit^ier  who  My  pathological  or 
•w-^  i  I  y  r-on  -  pa  t  '^o  )  og  i  ca  1  . 

",en  t  oji^nness  .  F -inc  t  i  ona  1  i  s  t  theory  may  be  applied  to  mental  ill- 
ness ^  n  c  ^er  a  I  ways  .  Me  r  t  on  '  s  anami  e  theory  spec  i  f  i  ca  I  1  y  links 
so'cial  f  ac- 1  ors  - 'cu  1  t'j  ra  1  goals  and  institutional  means-*  to  deviant 
b^hdvio»r.  ^'^encal  illness  is  clearly  a  type  of  retreatist  behavior, 
S.jcS  ben-^vifyr  includes  a  rejection  of  the  cultural  goals  and  insti- 
tutional ^eans  of   the  society. 

Rir  uaiistic  deviance  also  is  related  to  men  tal  illness  ana 
nt-ntai  'Te,jith.  Kitual:^:^,  though  not  a  form  ot  mental  iMness,  is 
c'  r:,^'  I. 'J  the  concept  of  alienation.  Alienation  Is  not  a  disease 
t-'^ :  ■  *  •    I  ri   i  ^  ^.e  1  f ,   iju  L  cou  Ideasii/functiori     a..  :ilitator  of 

ot  !.-r  foriHD  cjf  r'','ntai  illness  (Laing,  i960;  Josephson  and  Joseph- 
'>  on  , 

Critics  charge  that  Merton's  theory  of  anomie  is  Te  elegant 
than  fruitful    (Clina'-d,  Douglas,   1969).     Research    data  have 

riot  uoeau  ivo colly  supported  tho  theory.  A  sel f -genera  ting  body  of 
tnt^r,  f  hdS  not  developed  f roni  the  original  formulation,  despite 
Hi  jr.  /  a  1 1  e'Mp  ts  . 


2'So 


^"■'O.    :>'iS        cor;t^ni      Sv^ler      .jf  logic 


s one     u f     I  he     f  u n c  t  i  Gn s  of 


'-ncor  iry  msonit.  ^i<3y  often  serve  as  a  safety 
t  Individual     and     social     system  tensions. 

■^■■.l  led  :  ve  behavior     (Lang     and     Lang,      1 56  5)  is 
-u.'.  nysterid     resulting  f  r  jni  nigh     levels  of 
'"  '"  '    ^ocl^lies  hove   i  ns  t  1  i  u  :  i  on/^  1  i  zed  occa- 
iK     -r-      .-^cJ;  i  i-cj ,   .vhen  c  rajy   Derujv  i  or    I  s     of  f  i  c  '  - 

rui.-s.       Ment^^!      illness      is  r-obcibly 
ng  rules   for     p  r  (jp  -  -     behdv  I  or  ,        It     a  1  sc 
' .   rujgjt  ,         s  tar  dor/  evu  1  ujt  i  ng     behav  ior  . 

ri-  L-ros.ribed  by  saying,  "Don't  be  craey,"  or 
you  ,jre  cr.i^y  if  you  act  like  tnat,"  without 
!  :.   rationale  for  the  social    rulcb  being  invoked. 


ERIC 


J  :  .  :he  fcj-^-^  of 
'  "  c  !  -jdc  l  h',^  i  J'j'^  !  nq  of 
,    IS    .J     .-v.jy     -J  f     Cup  !  n  g 

'■VP  jtn^.-s  i  ;-o  thjt 

:  j ■  M  :       ■        ;  he 


Lit-'. r  t  bed      f  unc  \ 


.  -  :r.':  vorv  .  --s  ire 

^^■3  '\  loqic  of 
c  t.  : '  W}  I  i r      t  neory 


!  s  :.       !.  ater-.tjn  :  ^  .        ; -^z  prove  :-'a^.    <  Starve 
:     wo  -J  i  J     !  .i  .        •  ^      r  e  -  V  .■  ^   X    •  r ~  >o 
'  J  b     o :   b  e  I  n  q   r  i  1  !  o .      i  :    i  ^  d  i  f  f  i  ^  ^  i  t  t 
J  C'.j^ple.^   :>oc    li    bybio~i.      Thjs  ,   ihe  use 
"^L'ory    !  5    I  t  n  i  led  . 


8.     LABELING  THEORY 


Basic  concepts.  During  the  n f ne teen -s i x t i es  a  theory  of  deviance 
developed  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  symbolic  i n terac t i on i s t , 
societal  reaction  or  labeling  thet  .  , .  The  term  symbo lie  i  n  ter- 
ac ti  or.  ist  reflects  the  contributions  o  George  Herbert  Mead  (193^)- 
Mead  theorizes  that  a  human  develops  his  self  th-ough  communication 
with  others.  The  process  involves  "taking  the  role  of  the  other" 
in  commun i ca t i on »  so  that  symbols  cormunicate  the  same  social 
meanings.  Mead's  theories  have  been  applied  to  the  communication 
between  rule  breakers  and  rule  enforcers.  The  term  soc  i  eta  1 
react  i  on  is  often  used  because  of  the  emphasis  given  to  society's 
reac t  i  ons  to  ru 1 e-break  i  ng .  Ea  r 1 i  e  r  theor i es ,  In  con  t  ras  t ,  pi aced 
emphasis  on  the  rule-breaking  itself. 

The  label ing  concept  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  this 
theory.  Societies  distinguish  between  their  conformists  and  their 
deviants.  Conformists  are  expected  to  follow  social  rules,  while 
deviants  are  expected  to  break  social  rules.  The  expectations  of 
others  powerfully  influence*^  the  behavior  of  an  individual  with 
respect  to  social  rules. 

Source  of  deviance.  Labeling  theorists  emphasize  that  one  does  not 
become  a  deviant  by  breaking  rules.  One  must  be  labeled  a  deviant 
before  the  social  expectations  that  define  the  role  are  activated. 
Examples  of  the  labeling  process  are  criminal  conviction,  commitment 
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to  a  n^enroi    Institution,     and     placement     in    a     special  education 
'-«'^o  ;^n:,sfble  to  be   labeled  without  having     broker  a 

L.3be  ling  r  Mt*  c  ry  oe  fines  ine  re  1  i  on  sh  i  p  between  ru  1  e -break  i  ng 
c-ind  d^-vianc/.  L-mert  (1951)  distinguishes  between  prirriary  and 
sec'jnd.iry  devi.mce.  Pri.-iiary  deviance  is  the  initial  breaking  of 
social  rule^.  Secondary  deviance  refers  to  the  rule-breaking  that 
occurs  after  one  is  perceived  as  a  rule  breaker.  Not  finding 
employment  because  of  a  criminal  record  is  an  example  of  secondary 
devij:nce.  Later  labeling  theorists  (e.g.,  Becker,  I963)  confined 
use  of  the  tern  deviance  to  those  instances  in  which  the  social 
expectations  of  ru  1  e -b reak i ng  had  been  activated. 

A  deviant  identity  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  non- 
deviant  identity.  In  both  cases,  individuals  conform  to  the 
expectat  ion->  of  others.  The  deviant  role  is  conferred  upon  a  rule 
breaker  by  the  audience  which  directly  or  i nd i rect ly  wi tnesses  the 
rule  breaking.  The  role  usually  has  a  specific  name--pro5 t i tu te , 
thief,  drug  addict,  problem  child.  Since  the  role  is  functional 
fof  -'-^M  social  system  as  a  whole,  there  are  social  pressures  on  the 
individual  to  ploy  it  fully.  There  are  covert  rewards  for  skillful 
performance,  e.g.,  money,  attention,  control  over  group  actions, 
forbidden  pleasures;  and  obstacles  are  erected  to  prevent  indivi- 
duals from  abandoning  the  role. 
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i  i-^-' '  .  ''i-j  -  "j:,"/ !  !  >  -I  jt  Ci/^ ''o r  o:;  jpun  tiic  rulo  breaker. 
••r_y..;^..«  :,  r-....-ji..  s   S'jc  t  J  1    rjlr'^^    :5-j  -ijnv  J...^  S'  ■:•'.»'!  ^  i  s  :  L-n  t  '  y  .      Yet    f  ew 

'  '  V  ■  ;    I'-.-  '^  ;{    '^belc::  o^      ■-.•iunt:.     r-or^/K  bec.iuse 

!  :    r:.  !c-:>re  11.  .  rq   .5  ru^^   d  I  ^:  jove     J  .        In     sone     c.ises,  however, 
■  A'"-     1    s  i  •< r  : r- . ^  •      r  u  I  e  - : V  e  i k  I  n g     e c 3 p e     t.  he     labeling  process 
i-. -J  r  ,    ';63;   'j«*>j:f,    'j'jbj.     T'urrt'  are  3  nur-oer  of     factors  that 


'''^!jn*nc^-  .;ber^--.?r  or  not  deviance  will   bo  oltributed     to     tfie  ruh 


:^rM  ike''.  Th-.-se  ?  jciors  include  the  extent  to  which  the  system 
^^**o^  -  }  Jvvi.int   role   riileJ,    ttic  frequency     and  visibility 

r •jrejK'>r.;,  t.he  tolerance  level  for  rule  breaking,  the 
'»'.'C(.ii  distance  between  the  ruie  breaker  and  agents  of  social  con- 
trol, tne  rel.jtive  power  of  the  rule  breoker  in  the  system,  the 
j"o^nt  ..'■)r :  !  i  .-.I  :j-tween  t  fie  rule  breakers  and  agents  of  social 
^•••^!r;.il.  ,r-j  .v*'e*-ier  or  Mut  jriyorv-  ha^  a  s::eclal  interest  in 
e-^- to*  Den.j  1  I  ;  r^s  against    the  role  breaker. 

Lihr-iing   tneory  str^-sscs   t  ^e   role  o!"  agents  of  social  control. 
-'■^'■IL!-.'  "^^  i  ^  '   ^  •  ^  ^       •  h  'J  s  e     V.  It*'     1  -  i  e     r-  e  s  p  o  n  s  i  h  i  1  i  t  y  for 

t-n  f  r;- :  ; ..vjj.ji  r;j!.-^.  They  include  the  police,  the  court  system, 
p  > /c^' .  a  r  r  ;  s  •  ,  ,  leac.hors,  and  parents.  The  rigents  of  social  control 
•n/rjkc  t labeling  process.  They  are  responsible  for  selecting, 
fr-u.-:  ,1  nu'ibfr  f>f   rule  breakers,   those  who  will     play  deviant 
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rolfs,     Thi-,  rroces.   is  often     carried     out    under     the     rubric  of 

trentnent  or  rehabilitation. 

Cultural  transmission  theory  emphasizes  the  psychological 
I.iri  ties  between  deviants  and  conformists.  Both  have  the  same 
set  of  motives  nnd  psychological  characteristics.  Deviants  are 
socialized  into  a  non-conforming  value  system.  Labeling  theory 
goe.  one  step  further.  1  t  enphas i zes  the  behavioral  similarities 
between  deviants  ,-,nd  conformists.  Both  groups  break  social  rules 
often,  and  both  groups  conform  to  most  sccia)  .  rules;  e.g..  the 
thief  may  be  a  good  parent.  The  differences  between  deviants  and 
conformists  are  apparently  in  their  behaviors,  but  are  actually  a 
result  of  the  social  perception  of  their  behaviors. 

Social  pathology.  I n  a  cur i ou s  way ,  label i ng  theory  reintroduced 
the  idea  of  social  pathology  into  deviance  theory.  Social  patho- 
logy has  cus  tomar  i  ly  treated  the  damage  done  by  those  who  break 
social  -rules.  Labe I i ng  theor i s ts  focus  on  the  damage  done  by 
agents  of  social  control  to  those  who  break  social  rules.  The 
pathological  agents  are  those  who  are  enforcing  rules,  rather  than 
those  against  whom  the  rules  are  enforced.  Much  of  labeling  theory 
has  been  consciously  written  from  the  perspective  of  the  deviant 
(Becker.  i963).  rather  than  that  of  the  agent  of  social  control  or 
the  neutral  observer. 

Historically,    labeling  theory  may  have  crested   in  popularity. 
Recently,  a  number  of  critiques  of  labeling  theory    have  appeared. 
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Several  (Matza,  (969;  Gove,  1970)  have  discussed  the  Jack  of 
enphasis  on  the  contributions  of  the  rule  breaker  to  the  process  of 
-econing  deviant.  Labeling  theory  ennphastzes  the  contributions  of 
t^e  agents  of  social  control,  but  tends  to  ignore  any  contribution 
t3v  the  rule  breaker.  Matza  focuses  on  the  self-determination  of 
the  person  beconing  deviant  and  argues  that  hfs  active  cooperation 
(S  necessary  to  the  process.  !n  some  cases  an  individual  may 
obtain  a  label  voluntarily,  as  in  the  case  of  se 1 f -adm i ss i on  to  a 
rnental  hospital    (Gove,  1970). 

Other  criticisms  of  the  theory  emphasize  the  gap  between  rule- 
breaking  and  the  label i ng  process.  Blum  {19d9)  argues  that  label ing 
theorists  merely  assert  the  existence  of  the  labeling  process  with- 
out explaining  it.  He  calls  for  more  theory  and  research  into 
labeling  as  a  *'social  construction  of  moral  meaning  (Douglas, 
1969)."  Gove  {)970)  argues  for  more  specificity  in  the  image 
present ed  by  the  labeling  theor  ists.  He  presents  ev  idence  for 
systematic,  if  informal,  selection  processes  among  rule  breakers  to 
determine  which  are  labeled  as  deviant. 

A  Final  criticism  of  labeling  theory  focuses  on  the  rever- 
sibility- i  r  revers  i  b  i  1  i  ty  of  the  labeling  process.  Labeling  theorists 
emphasize  irreversibility.  Once  labeled,  a  person  remains  in  a 
deviant  role.  On  the  other  hand,  Robbins  (1966)  presents  evidence 
that  most  children  labeled  as  deviant  grovi  up  to  be  conformists. 
Gove  (1970)  points  to  the  large  number  of  mental   patients    who  are 
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ft! :  e.i.O'J  .     T-e  reve^  s  i  b  I  li  f.  t.'^e     labeling     process    nay  vary 

creK  1  /  .-."tn  t*^e  ty:^e  devtance  involved.  'Juvenile  offender'  is 
ciPsi-iMr.ibi.'  '^orr-»  reversihle  t'^an   'drug  addict.' 

-Titles  o^'    KibeMng  t'leorv  have  not     attenpted     to  refute 
j---r'<c-^  *  -.-c-l'^ng     Z'^^ozo^s  .       They     shou     that  labeling 

th.jor  ■  i-^  i  PC  :?i''n  i  e  tt? ,  ''at^her  than  invalid.  The  study  of  the 
rel -i !  ionshi  o  between  rule-breaking  and  labeling  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  deviance  theory.  Future  investigation  will  probably 
focus  on  error  factc^rs,  particularly  subcultural  and  racial  biases, 
in  different   types  of  labeling. 

Men  ta I  ill nes  5 .  Scheff  (19^6)  has  systematically  aopl ied  labeling 
theory  to  mental  illness  as  a  form  of  deviance.  He  describes 
mental  illness  as  an  integral  Dart  of  the  social  system^  Scheff 
cites  evidence  to  support  his  hypotheses.  His  work  is  summarized 
be  I  ow . 

(1}  A  stereotype  I'lental  illness  exists  in  American  culture. 
Diff^-ront  f'.»rns  of  this  Stereotype  are  presented  in  the  mass  media, 
held  in  public  opinion,  and  field  by  expert  opinion  (Nunnally, 
1367).  The  stereotype  defines- the  deviant  role.  It  can  be  easily 
le<3rned  by  individuals. 

(2)  Re':>  i  dua  1  r  u  1  e-br  ea  k  i  ng  ,  the  breaking  of  implicit  social  rules, 
is  widespread   in  society   (Srole,  »     1962).      The     causes  of 

residual  rule  br  eak  i  ng  are  "f undamen  ta lly  diverse:"  they  incl ude 
biological,  psychological,  and  situational  factors.    Most    acts  of 
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'      f  d'^j !      J  !  e  r.g  are   i  gr.orcf  J  /jith  off  1  ci  J  i     reaction  to 

1.3)  Sone  cases  of  residual  rule  breaking  come  to  the  attention  of 
.>ut nor  I t i es  .  THe  authorities  presume  illness  and  proceed  to  label 
tne  resicuai    rule  breaker  as  .TientaMy  ill. 

'4)  The  residL^a!  rule  breaker  then  adopts  the  role  of  being 
-mentally  ill.  He  s  rewarded  for  successfully  playing  the  role  and 
punished  for  not  playing  it. 

Scneff  concludes  that  the  labeling  process  is  the  most  impor- 
tant determinant  of  the  behaviors  associated  with  the  term  mental 
i 1 iness.  He  Presents  evidence  in  support  of  his  formulation, 
including  a  number  of  his  own  studies.  The  evidence  appears 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  existence  of  niost  of  the  processes  he  is 
descr  i  b  i  ng . 

The  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  processes, 
compared  with  other  processes,  is  still  open.  Criticism  of 
Scheff's  theory  follows  lines  similar  to  the  criticisms  of  labeling 
theory   in  general. 

Gove  (1970)  argues  that  the  individual  contributes  to  the 
process  of  mental  illness.  The  psychiatric  symptom  is  the  most 
important  part  of   the   individual's  contribution. 

There  is  also  considerable  evidence  that  when  residual  rule- 
breaking  comes  to  the  attention  of  psychiatric  authorities,  it  is  a 
result  of  conflict  rather  than  accident.     The  conflict  may  be  with 
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( Ho  1  1  J 'ly  sneoJ  and     Redlic|i,    ISpS)     or     within     the  work 
'L-.'-^ert,    1962)   or  witnin  the  family   (Yarrovj,  et_  aj^.  ,  1955; 
.1!.,    1962;-     A'JniissIon   into  a    mental     hospital     may  be 
"••'">    js  t'ii'-^LT  'L'Xt:  r-js  i  on  or  escape  from  conflict. 

LiDclir:;;  iMcury  acjls  .nth  the  Specifics  of  mental  illness. 
*.  i»  e.j>i  or  \o  le^t  -.'"^p  i  r  ;  cd  M  v  than  are  other  theories  of  de* 
•  o-^ce.  w'rMlc'  labeling  theory  is  not  a  complete  theory  of  mental 
iir':'ss,  .my  generjl  theory  written  in  the  future  will  necessarily 
"iciud-j  flonent-^  uf   labeling  theory. 
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3.     DEVIANCE.  MENTAL   ILLNESS:     FUTURE  THEOP.V 

(:  is  difficcit  to  oredict  future  directions  of  any  body  of 
t^eo-y.  S?nce  t^e  -henor-.ena  studies  under  t'le  rubric  of  deviance 
»nvo!v/e  h{gh|y  cothectec  values,   tne  difficulties   increase.     It  is 

possible,   however,        na^^e  some  predictions  about  future    areas  of 

s  t udy . 

Critics  of  labeling  theory  (Matza,  1969;  Gove,  1970)  focused 
on  the  lack  of  emphasis  given  to  the  deviant's  contribution  to  the 
labeling  process.  It  is  Mkely  thi  t  future  deviance  theory  will 
attempt  to  Specify  the  points  at  which  an  individual  exerts  control 
over  the  process  of  labeling.  Lemert  used  the  term  secondary 
deviance  to  denote  rule  breaking  resulting  from  the  attribution  of 
deviance  to  a  person.  It  is  likely  a  similar  concept,  a  secondary 
£aMT_,  will  be  developed  to  denote  the  rewards  accompanying  deviant 
ro  I  e. 

A  second  probable  direction  of  future  deviance  theory  is  a 
n.udv  of  conflict  associated  with  deviance.  Labeling  theory 
emphasizes  confli-t  between  deviants  and  agents  of  social  control, 
while  functionalist  theory  describes  society  as  an  integrated 
whole,  stressing  consensus.  Lofland  (I969)  has  recently  formulated 
a  concept  of  deviance  that  centers  on  social  conflict.  According 
to  Lofland,  a  large,  pluralistic  society  has  no  set  of  rules; 
instead  it     has    different    groups     in    competition    and  conflict. 
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'e.'i.in;*.-  .Dr:-..vf>  :''":jr5  co'^^Hc'  oetween  large,  we  )  )  ~orcjan  1  ^ed ,  power"- 
*r^!  ^;rc,:jDs  j-^j  s^ai],  roorly  organized,  weak  groups,  with  a  high 
i'.wv!  *-';dr.  While  tne  Concept  of  rule  breaking  vwi  1  1  probably 
I''  dj  i -^puriait  In  deviance  tneory,  ine  role  of  conflict 
;^ ''o'.'^  c  n.^  Jevij'^r^  '^jy  receive  closer  exani  nation.  Such  a 
• 'i-C' J -"-J  L  i  c  J  1  Jevelopment  would  oe  particularly  valuable  in  inves- 
't^at''^.;  corf  lie*  Detween  the  pre-f^ental  patient  and  his  family, 
.i^d  conflict  Deti^^een  the  deviant  child    and  his  fanily, 

A  third  area  for  further  study  is  the  influence  of  deviants 
upon  non - Jevi an t s .  Deviance  theory  has  already  described  the 
effects  of  agents  of  sociaj  control  and  the  ways  in  which  social 
organ ' ^at I r>n  produces  deviance.  The  influence  process  is  probably 
mutual.  Many  deviant  acttvit  iS  have  spread  and  have  been  adopted 
by  the  nor.-deviant  culture.  The  recent  increase  in  the  use  of 
illegal  drugs  nay  be  an  example  of  such  a  process.  Future  deviance 
theory  />/ i  1  1  have  to  account  for  the  incorporation  of  deviant  behav 
ior   into  conforming  culture. 

A  f ou r t h  d  i  rec t  i  on  for  deve 1 opmen  t  of  deviance  t heory  i n vol ves 
the  examination  of  morals  in  action.  Douglas  (I969)  h^s  criticized 
deviance  theory  for  being  concerned  with  values  without  carefully 
exaf^iining  the  nature  of  morality.  Douglas  feels  that  the  use  of 
the  tern  'values'  less  clearly  reflects  the  strength  of  the  pheno* 
mena,  than  does  the  use  of  the  term  'nK)rals.'  A  clear  formulation 
of  morals,     and     the     social     construction    of    moral     codes,  will 
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::onf]\cz     ■I'^c    -^ore  participation 


in  public  policy  naking- 


^res.-ni  c  )  as  s  i  f  i  ca  t  i -.^n  schenes  for  mental  illness  include 
•.►jrns  such  as  psychosis,  neurosis,  nental  disoroer,  emotional 
;J  i sluTDance,  cz  al.  Clausen  (1350)  has  calleo  for  better  classi- 
cat  ton  scnenes  to  orovide  a  basic  taxonomy  for  scientific  study. 
To  t^e  extent  that  nenta!  illness  is  a  deviant  role,  physiological 
and  psychological  i  n ves  tigation  cannot  p  rovi  de  an  adequate  c 1  ass  i - 
f  i  ca t  i  on  schene .  A  soc  i  o 1 og  i  ca 1  perspec t  i  ve  is  requ  i  red  ,  c 1 ar 1 fy- 
ing  the  characteristics  of  the  mental  illness  roie,  naturally 
occurring  changes  in  the  role,  and  possibilities  for  role  change 
througn  intervention. 
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•i-^\-:r\  ,i  t'^C'j   t jJ'jl'.  b-.     There     ^  3   ,  ^  ;  j:-".  i  noL;  ^    iitercature  q.i 

;'jv?'-i:e  ^-^ I z -^cr  z'- ,   'J^t     s     i  ^  !  og  i    t  s     a^j     SjcI-.^'     ::sy  o*^o  I  09  i  s  ts 

h.  iy-   ^rj-^tj:   :  ..  '    j^'.    J..; '_  1  f  ^  V  t  ■  c^^  j  :>  3     i-^rioJ     Jir^rtncL     frc'"  bot^ 

i  )  ■^•^•j..- j-i'j  \  ir^'^-sc  '.j.Ji.^  .jno  Dou /an  ,  ]5t>vi-  With  respeci  to 
r-^i-i  Dreading  ar.-.:  d-jv;3nce,  j^oles cents  have  "^of^^--  of  the  charac- 
terisri.r.s  o"^"  rid^^  Its  tnan  me  characteristics  of  child ''en.  Adoies- 
corifr-  anj  /jj'jics  .jrc  expected  to  know  the  content  of  ^he  rules  of 
their  society,  .vM'j.?  chiljrr^  .3 re- not.  Adolescents  anH  adults  arc: 
;t:ivj  ?xcected  to  have  --cvelMpej  the  proper  motives   for  conformity, 

i.  e..   contr-^j!    jf    i-^pui^es,  while  children  are  not. 

Tfie'.-rie'^  devijnce  are  concerned  with  rule  breaking  and  the 
C'-'ns'jq'jenco 'j.  af  rule  uroaklnq.  Children  cornnion  1  y  break  Social 
rules.  Tne  con->equences  of  rule  breaking  for  children,  however, 
are  fiftop  'J'fferent  than  tno.e  /  ud'jlts.  Theorists  interested  in 
s;'c  t  a  1  • a  L  i  o'"!  '^a^e  e;"nt,^!",.is  i  zed  r  he'^e  J  i  ^f  e  recces  .  while  deviance 
tne;;-rists  ive  ef^ptiasi/ed  Lhe  ■similarities  in  rule  breaking  by 
ao  J  !  r  >   ar^;j  cr^  i  1  J  ^cr. . 

Cfa-^>^:'^  '!365ai  ^a  .  recently  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
cor.cc;:)t  of  ooc  i  a  '  "  Z3 1  i  on  .  He  concludes  that  socialization  is  the 
P  r.  >ce  s  of  learning  'my.^  to  p  1  ^y  social  roles.  Ch  i  1  d  rcn  nus  t  1  earn 
how  to  p  1  a/  present  as  //ell   as  f  u  t  u  re  ro  I  es  .     Th  rough  soc  i  a  I  i  za  t  i  on 
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d  child  acquires  the  knowledge,  skills,  motives  and  attitudes 
appropriate  for  playing  social  roles. 

Socialization  makes  a  continuous  society  pos::ible.  Nc 
would  survive  without  inculcating  its  pi  :ferred  patte''^ 
ior  in   its  new  members.     Socialization  insures  a  con t . 
cation  and  adaptation  of  a  culture  by  a  new  generation, 

A  child,  in  the  process  of  socialization,  must  learn  not  only 
what  rules  to  follow,  but  he  must  learn  to  want.  to  follow  the 
rules.  Rule  breaking  Dy  children  (only  partially  socialized 
bluings)  receives  a  different  response  than  rulo  breaking  by  adults. 
It  is  often  assumed  that  children  do  not  know  the  rules  they  are 
breaking.  Furthermore,  they  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  motives  that  promote  conformity  to  the  rules.  This  makes 
the  assignment  of  moral  responsibility  to  the  child  difficult.  In 
both  cases,  ignorance  of  the  rules  or  lack  of  proper  motivation  in 
the  chi  Id,  the  res  pons ibi I i ty  for  rvde  breaking  is  general  ly 
assigned  to  the  socialization  agents  rather  than  the  child  himself, 

A  child  is  no  better  prepared  to  play  a  deviant  role  than  he 
is  to  perform  the  conformist  role.  Children  have  not  learned  the 
rules  and  motives  for  being  any  specific  type  of  deviant.  There- 
fore, rule  breeiking  by  children  is  likely  to  be  generalized  and 
diffuse,  and  not  easily  defined  as  a  specific  type  of  deviance. 
For  example,  it  is  harder  to  distinguish  between  criminality, 
mental   illness,  and  mental   retardation  in  children  than  in  adults. 
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Therefore,  accurate  labeling  cf  the  deviant  behavior  of  children  is 
difficult.  There  is  already  a  tendency  for  mental  illness  to  be 
used  as  a  residual  category  of  deviance  (Scheff,    I966,  Gove,  1970). 

The  definitions' of  emotional  disturbance  are  even  more  vague  ror 
children  than  tliey  are  for  adults. 

Erikson  (196/t)  analyzes  deviance  in  terms  of  learning  social 
rules.  Most  social  rules,  such  as  the  rule  against  lying,  are 
not  absolutes.  TUe  systematic  testing  of  the  rule  by  learners 
defines  the  situations  in  which  the  rule  is  applicable  and  those  in 
which  it  is  not  applicable.  The  response  to  testing  behavior  by 
the  socialization  agent  defines  the  limits  of  the  rule.  Testing  is 
also  functional  in  resolving  conflict  between  different  social 
rules.  Different  rules,  apparently  applicable  to  the  same  situa- 
tion, often  have  contradictory  implications  for  action.  The 
response  to  rule  breaking  by  socialization  agents  clarifies  which 
ru  le  is  to  be  fol lowed. 

Labeling  a  person  a  deviant  may  serve  to  generate  rule  break- 
ing behavior.  Deviants  are  expected  to  break  social  rules.  The 
more  specific  the  label,  the  more  clearly  the  form  of  the  rule 
breaking  may  be  predicted. 

Labeling  may  also  haue  a  deterrent  effect.  The  stigma  asso- 
ciated with  certain  labels  may  deter  others  from  breaking  the  rules 
in  question. 
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.iu^.jr,  uiio^b)  de.crioes  m)c  i  ^-li  t  i  on  os  tne  achievement  of 
certain  tdsks  by  both  socialization  agent  and  social izee.  Among 
the   ta^,ks   that  parents  must   f  u  I  n  1  1  ,  fie  lists: 

(1)  training  ond  channeling  of  physiological  needs, 

(2)  teaching  and  providing  practice  for  motor  language, 
cognition  skills,   social  skills, 

(3)  trcjnsmitting  cultural  goals  and  value., 

{^V;     controlling  tne  scope  of  the  child's  behavior. 

The  child  has  a  corresponding  set  of  tasks  to  achieve.  He 
nusr  U:v.rn  what  the  parents  teach  and  internalize  the  goals  and 
values  of  the  parents.  According  to  Clausen,  both  child  and  parent 
r.orrw)!!/  strive  to  competently  perform  these  tasks.  Failure 
produces  anxiety  in  the  child  and  the  parents.  The  reasons  for 
failure,  and  the  resu 1 t i ng  anxi ety ,  may  include  biological  defi- 
ciencies  in  the  child  and  inadequacies  in  the  parent. 

Failure  in  a  socialisation  effort  usually  involves  inter- 
personal conflict.  The  rules  defining  proper  behavior  are  not 
abstract.  They  take  the  form  of  interpersonal  demands,  by  the 
oarents  and  by  tne  child.  Therefore,  the  distribution  of  power  in 
■he  ...ciali.ation  unit  is  of  critical  importance.  It  determines 
who  wiM  be  labeled  as  deviant  and  how  fami  ly  members  will  cope 
wi  t.  h   (  ne  !  r  anx  i  e  t  I  es  . 

^or  a  number  of  reasons,  mental    illness     is     the    most  common 
for-n  of  deviance   resulting  from  a  socialisation  failure. 
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(1)  Mental  illri^ss  acts  as  a  residua!  category  for  non-spec  i  f  i  ijb  1  e 
rule  b  reak  i  ng . 

(2)  Considerable  anxiety  is  involved  in  the  socialization  of  chil- 
dren by  parents. 

(3)  Interpersonal  conflict  is  usually  present. 

{^)  The  greatly  unequal  distribution  of  power  in  the  family  may 
lead  theichild  to  internalize  the  anxiety  rtnt^  produced. 

The  ah  bcussion  has  centers  -w  -  genera- 

ting rule  breaking,  deviance,  or  mental  illness  within  the  family 
as  a  socialization  unit.  In  a  discussion  of  ways  of  improving 
socialization  agents,  Lippitt  (I968)  focused  on  the  faulty  sociali- 
zation which  results  from  conflict  between  different  clusters  of 
socialization  agents.  Lippitt  defines  the  socialization  community 
as  those  members  of  the  total  community  with  an  interest  in  in- 
fluencing the  growth  and  development  of  the  young.  They  form  a 
community  of  interest  even  though  they  may  not  be  in  effective 
communication  with  each  other,  and  many  of  the  key  figures  in  each 
of  the  clusters  may  have  little  contact  with  the  young. 

The  ten  clusters  in  the  socialization  community  include  the 
foil ow  i  n  g : 

(1)     the  formal  education  system; 
(.2)     the  churches; 

(3)  the  leisure  time  agencies  with  recreational,  cultural,  and 
cha  rac  te  r  eva 1 ua  t  i  on  p  rog  rams ; 
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(^)  the  social  control  and  protection  agencies  such  as  the  police 
and  courts; 

(5)  Che  therapeutic,  special  correction,  and  resoc i a  1 i zat i on 
services,  such  as  social  workers,  counselors,  programs  for  the 
hand  i  capped ; 

(6)  ernployrr-nt  offices  and  work  supervisors  of  the  young; 

(7)  political  leaders  who  have  an  investment  in  involving  the 
young  in  political  activities; 

(8)  paren  ts ; 

(9)  like-age  and  older  peers;  and 
( 10)     the  mass  med  i  a . 

To  some  extent.  there  will  be  conflicting  definitions  of 
appropriate  conduct  within  each  cluster,  and  among  the  different 
clusters.  Each  conflicting  group  proposes  its  own  set  of  rules  for 
the  young.  In  such  a  conflict  situation,  the  distribution  of  power, 
i.e.,  who  can  enforce  his  version  of  the  rules,  is  of  critical 
i  mportance . 

Conflicting  demands  from  different  socialization  agents 
produces  a  stressful  situation  for  the  person  being  socialized. 
Lippitt  notes  several  different  coping  styles  which  may  handle  this 
type  of  stress: 

(1)  Compartmentalized  Loyalty.  In  this  response,  conflict  loyal- 
ties are  denied  and  the  child  attempts  to  adapt  completely  to  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  moment. 
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(2)  Pervosive  Dominant  Loyalty.  A  simpler  way  of  resolving  the 
conflict  Is  to  choose  a  single  source  of  influence.  This  source  is 
then  fo I  lowed  in  all  possible  situations. 

(3)  Rejecting  the  References.  Another  method  of  coping  with  con- 
flicting demands  is  to  reject  the  sources  of  the  conflict.  Since 
the  socialization  agents  disagree,  their  legitimacy  as  -influence 
agen  t  s   is  den  i  ed . 

(^)  St  r  i  k  i  ng  a  Ba 1 jnce  .  Child ren  will  often  try  to  resolve  con- 
f Meting  demands  through  finding  a  compromise  that  will  please 
everyone.  Tiii  s  cype  of  response  may  be  successful  if  the  conflict 
is  not  se-ious,  but  it  usually  results  in  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
content. Repeated  frustration  resulting  from  this  response  will 
lead  to  the  simpler  types  of  responses  described  above, 
(5)  Integration  and  Reciprocal  Influence.  Two  cond  i  t  i  ons  are 
necessary  for  this  response  to  be  successful.  First,  the  -indivi- 
dual mus  t  fee  I  control  over  his  own  dec  i  s  i  ons ,  Soc  i  a  1 i  2  i  ng  agents 
are  seen  as  resources  for  the  individual  to  utilize.  Second,  he 
must  be  able  to  influence  the  socialization  agents.  In  this  case» 
the  individual  and  the  socialization  agent(s)  are  interdependent. 

Lippitt  indicates  that  mental  health  is  most  likely  to  follow 
from  the  fifth  response  to  conflicting  socialization  demands. 

Soc  i  a  1 i  zat  i  on  theory  and  devi  ance  theory  have  not  yet  been 
successfully  integrated  to  produce  a  comprehensive  theory  of 
deviance  in  children.     Socialization  theory  is     closer     to  psycho- 
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logicol  theory.  Deviance,  mental  illn--,.'  In  p.  rticular,  is  likely 
to  be  seen  as  imperfect  development.  Leviance  theorists,  in  con- 
trast, have  emphasized  that  the  norms  violated  by  deviants,  inclu- 
ding the  mentally  ill,  are  social  norms  rather  than  developmental 
norns . 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  amount  of  overlap 
between  the  two  theories.  The  following  concepts  might  be  expanded 
t o  pe  rmi  t   i  ntegrat  i  on  of  the  t'      r  •  \       .  .s  i  t  i  ons  . 

,1)  [he  self.  The  theoretical  distinctions  between  normally 
developed  selves  versus  abnormally  developed  selves,  and  between 
conforTiist  selves  and  deviant  selves  need  to  be  more  clearly  eluci- 
dated . 

(2)  T  function  of  deviance  in  soc i a  I i zat .  on .  Erikson  (1364) 
D  rovi  des  b  r 1  I  I i  an t  i  ns i gtU  i  n  to  the  funct  i  on  of  devi  ance  in  so- 
cialization;  alternative  processes  which  accomplish  socialization 
have  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

(3)  The  labeling  process.  The  labeling  concept  has  definite 
implications  for  the  interpretation  of  devi ance  in  children. 
Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  when  labeling  is  incidental 
to  therapy  and  when  it  permanently  establishes  a  person  in  a 
deviant  role. 

(k)  Conflict  and  power.  Conflict  and  the  distribution  of  power 
are  important  in  both  deviance  and  socialization  theories.  Conflict 
often  leads  to  the     la be  ling    of    deviants;     and     conflict     in  the 
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socialization  process  produces  stress  in  the  individual.  Power 
distribution  determines  who  gets  labeled  and  influences  responses 
to  socialization  stress.  The  parallels  are  present  but  need 
further  development. 
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I.     ECOLOGICAL  THEORY  AS  A  MODEL 

The  word  mode ]  is  often  misused  in  the  Social  sciences  to  des- 
cribe any  hypothesis,  qene  ra  1  i  z.Tt  t  on  or  other  minor  stcnement  of 
study.  The  use  of  the  word  "mode!"  described  below  ls  one  which  we 
would  particular!/  like  to  avoid. 

The  first  unnecessary  use  of  "model"  is  as  a 
synonym  for  "theory."  In  p^jrticular,  the  ter^i 
is  used  for  theories  which  have  some  or  a]]  of 
four  different  characteristics.  (|)  .^^ny  as  yet 
untested  or  even  untestable  theory  may  be  dubbed 
a  "model."  Speculative  theories,  n ke  those 
yabout  the  neu rophys i o 1 og i ca 1  correlates  of 
behovior  or  the  doctrines  of  psychoana 1 /s r s ,  for 
which  empirical  evidence  ts  scarce,  are  Some- 
times called  models,  apparently  because  of  a 
re luctance  to  honor  them  as  f u ) 1 -f 1  edged 
t heor  i es . 

(Brodbeck.  1968.  p.  585-586). 

An  appropriate  alternative  use  of  the  word  "model"  is  elabor- 
cited  by  Rudner  (I966),  Hesse  (I966).  and  Brodbecl<  O966).  An  area 
of  study  about  which  much  is  already  known  can  be  used  to  suggf-st 
laws  for  an  area  about  which  little  is  known.  jhe  area  of  greater 
knowledge  provides  the  structure  of  the  laws  and  is  said  to  be  a 
model  for  the  area  about  which  little  is  known.  |n  this  paper,  eco- 
logical theory  is  it  is  known  in  biology  will  be  used  as  a  model  for 
constructing  a  theory   to  exploin  emotional  disturbance. 

Not  all  of  a  model  need  be  isomorphic  with  the  newly  con- 
structed theories     but     at    least  some  of  the   laws  should  be  shown  to 


"•'Underlining  denotes  technical  term. 
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be  alike.  In  order  for  t.he  use  of  a  model  to  be  productive,  one 
must  state  explicitly  the  one-to-one  correspondence  between  the  two 
areas  In  regard  to  (1)  concepts  and  (2)  stated  relationships  within 
the  law-like  generalizations.  In  this  paper  it  will  be  shown  that 
some  concepts  and  some  law-like  generalizations  in  an  "embryo  theory" 
of  emotional  disturbance  are  similar  to  concepts  and  law-like  rela- 
tionships in  ecological  theory. 

Ecological  theory  differs  from  other  theories  dealing  with  dis- 
turbed behavior.     However,  there  is  definite  overlap  between  the 
sociological  approach  and  the  ecological  approach;   in  many  instances, 
arbitrary  division  lines  were  drawn  between  the  two  areas  for  the 
sake  of  clarity.     This  similarity  of  approach  is  a  function  of  a  com- 
nvDn  concern,   i.e.,  human  behavior.     Two  main  differences  were  found 
between  the  two  areas.     The  ecological  approach  uses  ecological 
theory,  as  formulated  in  biology,  as  a  model   for  constructing  theory, 
emphasizing  the  role  of  individual  differences.     The  sociological 
approach  emphasizes  the  environment  almost  exclusively. 
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2.      INTRODUCTION  TO  ECOLOGY 

In  a  cursory  way,  ecology  is  the  stu.iy  of  the  interaction 
oetween  organisn  and  environment.     A  better  definition  is  given  by 
■jdon  (1353)  und   ft   is  the  one  which  will  be  emphasized  in  this 
P'3per.     He  says  ocology  Is  the  "study  of  structure  and  function  of 
Structure  includes  a  description  of:     the  composition  of 
the   living  population,   including  life  history,  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  each  species   in  the  System;   the  composition  of  all  nonliv- 
ing things  and  the  range  of  conditions  under  which  the  population 
I'ves.     Function  refers  to  the  action  of  the  energy  within  the 
structure.     It  is  the  rate  of  energy  flow  in  the  system,  the  rate 
of  cycling  of  nonliving  material,  and  the  biological   regulation  of 
the  System.     Thus,  according  to  Odum,  organism  and  environment  are 
structural   components,  and  their  exchange  of  energy  or  interaction 
are  functional  components. 

Ecological   theory  as  somewhat  formalized  in  biology  has  sys- 
tematically categorized  behaviors  of  species  within  their  natural 
environments.     In  addition,  the  patterns  of  behavior  which  account 
for  adaptation  or  ma  ledaptat  ion  to  the  environr.ient  have  been 
examined.     Biology  has  "recognized  that  every  species  and  cl^ss  of 
living  organisn  hjs  evolved  by  adfiptation  to      particular  set  of 
environmental  conditions  with  reference  10  which  its  iiorphologic 
structures,  physiologic  systems,  and  behavior  re<iponse  repertoire 
are  optimally  suited.     This  environmental  patterrj  is  defined  as  the 
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ecologjc  niche  and  represents  the  adaptive  match  between  circum- 
stances and  species  schema  (Sells,  I96<.,  p. 13^)."    This  kind  of 
naturalistic  observation  and  classification  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  theory  was  formulated  in  biology. 

Human  ecology  has  tried  to  emulate  the  systematic  classifica- 
tion procedures  of  biology  and  has  evolved  a  methodology  to  collect 
and  analyze  the  data.     It  is  called  naturalistic  research.  Until 
recently  little  naturalistic  research  has  been  done  within  psychol- 
ogy.    This  kind  of  research  is  particularly  difficult  because  a 
myriad  of  variables  are  necessary  to  encode  man's  environment. 
Nevertheless,   it  is  a  valuable  tool  which  helps  ecologists  under- 
stand the  behavior  of  man  within  a  variety  of  settings,  foe using 
on  similarities  and  differences  across  people  and  settings   in  the 
real  world. 

A  concept  which  is  of  central   importance  in  ecological  theory 
is  the  ecosystem.     Tansley  coined  the  word  in  1935,  defining  it  as 
the  "interaction  system  comprising   living  things  together  with  their 
nonliving  habitat.   .    .     In  its  fundarrient^   aspects,  an  ecosystem 
invokes  the  cumulation,  transformation,  and  accumulation  of  energy 
and  rnatter  through  the  medium  of  living  things  and  their  activities 
(Evans,   1956)."'     For  example,  an  ecosystem  could  be  a  swamp,  a  for- 
est, or  a  city.     These  ecosystems  are  open,  not  closed  systems. 
Energy  and  matter  can  flow  in  and  out  of  them  in  the  process  of 
their  growth.     Ecosystems  are  linked  one  with  another  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  their  limits.     Each  ecosystem  at  its 
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?nc..pti..M  h...   f...   r.lo.    for    its    ■^e^ih^r-s,   on.^   Its  energy    ..e  is 
inert  ic.-'.nr.  :nr.rr:vu;or.  on  J  uv.^pu!ation  accumulate,  the  number 

of   mles   Increos^;  arr!  ^-nergy   is  ut-li;:ed  r^^ore  efficiently.      In  a 

r:^-         :l  .3^  i  on   i-i  ^:ihM|;:ec!  a:!d  gr-o.vth  is   in  the 
lJr.-t;';r.         ■      -  effirient   ms-  ,;f    ,iv,ilaMe  rosourcos.  Naturalis- 
tic  ro^*:-ort,:,    ^^-^criDos   the  content  of  the  ec^Systefn. 

H-jnon  e-  vie-.s  nan  only  within   the  context  of  his  environ- 

^nt.      1^    sfilins    the  effects  of  in-^n  on  environr^nt  and  environment 
-.o  n..n.      The   t.'f.ility  nf   this  dy.-.mic   interaction  conprises   the  eco- 
system.    Duncan   (I965)  presents  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  eco- 
sy steins  of  rrian. 

Human  -cuioq/  brings    i  Mo  questior,   the   results   of  psychological 
experiments  whic^.  stud,  man    isolated   from  his  material  environment. 
Ecology  has  questioned  the  relevance  of   laboratory  studies  because 
of   the  extrer,K'  contrr.l   which   is  exerted  on  the  env  i  ronn>en  t .  The 
r^^>^t    imporr^vu   v.vi^bles   -..y         nJs^ir.g    in   the    laboratory   study  in 
which  oMi.  .1   r...w  ..-lecteJ  v-iriiMes  ore  nilowed  to  operate.  Further- 
nK>re.   the   ^^r■-y>\,y.  whic:  fK.ve  br-:n    loft  out  may   interact  with  the 
Kiboruary    v.v  ,uodu.e  a  different  outcome    (Barker,  I968; 

Soils,    196^).      !■!    r'(^;-ion.        ,nn  subjects  are  placed   in  unnatural 
s.tjations    ir>  wfM':,M  ,  i  ■  ,r- ,  emerge  which  are  never  found    in  the 

n a  t  u  r    1    e n  v  i  r  o  im*^  n  . 

^nr    n^r->^r.  re:r.<Kr,.    t  1  !  . ,  >  i^/pc^theses  and  conclusions  may  be 
dr.iwn   r^on   Kil^.r-.W  w       .r.MW^s.      A  famous  example  of  this   kind  of 
error   i,  B.wker,  .  and  Lewin  article    (19^3)    in  which 
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^  r:js\  ■  't:  •  ji     ■  f   ^    i  I  : ''e'^  s^u  \ i   1  >jL' • )  r  o  t  ^; .    -  i  *:  jo  t.  i  on  .  Tney 

fij'j-:d  a  ^MQ-    'leqr^.^e  o"'  frustration  fjccjried  when  c^^W]drt?n  sa-w  toys 
Dehir'd  a  yri',1.     TMe  cnildren  e.KhibiieJ  a  variety  of  deviant  beJ^aviors. 
T -iv*    v^il^jf    .jf  r-»,.1r^  w*-»ro  r;u-^^  t  ' 'ined  .   Ho.vevfr  .   beCriu^e  of  the 

,T  r  t  1  f  i  c  I  1 1      K    r  e  o  *    •       s  I  t  'J '1 1  i  on  .      t  n  ,i  n<i  t  u  ra  1   setting    ( Fa w  1  , 
1  363  j  ,   f  r     t  r  ar  1  '.^n   '  -  ^         1  .I  ren  v,a>  fuu-id  to  occur  ve  ry  ra  r  e  I  y  because 
C^iil-^rer'  er)g:-»rj*..1    i      v   r  i  -  ^  i  s   b-?hdviors   djrin;;  play  and  avoided  frus- 
t  rr3t  i  ng  t>  xper  i  prices  .     At   this  po  i  n  t    in   t  i  me  ,  ecol  og  i  s  t  s  a  re  unv/i  ]  1  i  ng 
to  exciniine  or  treat  behavior  except  in  natural  settings.     They  are 
clearly  di'.tinct   frofn  traditional   psychologists  or  psychoanalysts  who 
believe  a  patient's  problem,  can  best  be  solved  in  an  office  or  a  men- 
ta 1   hosp  i  t  a  1 . 

Human  eco legists  do  not  speak  about  emotional  disturbance;  they 
speak  of  a  disturbance  v/ithin  the  ecosystem  which,   to  paraphrase 
Sells   {I9*f>6).   is  a  mismatch  betv;een  circumstance  and  species,  or  a 
lack  of  "uoodness  of  fit     (Henderson,   1913)."  The  disturbance  is  not 
centered  wittnr^.  the   individual   as  the  psychoanalytic  and  biophysical 
theory  presunies.  or  v;ithin  the  environment  as  sociological  and  learn- 
ing  theory  assume.      It   is   the   interaction  between  the  idiosyncratic 
individual   and  his  unique  environment  which  produces   the  disturbance. 
The  dtstLirbance  within  i\ni  ecosystem  itue rests  ecologists.  Tfiey 
|jyDothesi;!c  obout   those  par'.iculor  features  of  the  individual  and  the 
environment  which  together  have  a  high  probability  of  producing  a 
di  st'jrban.:e-     The  irueraction  among  many  variables  within  the  environ 

ment  and  the  mar^  is  seen  as  the  most  important     factor  in  disturbance 
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^'-^r/i  o''  Cc-jution  is  needed  to  underscore  the  danger  as  well  as 
nerJt  of  usfng  ecological  theory  as  a  model   for  explaining  part  of 

it  rnust  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  real 
f^arm  in  using  the  patterns  disclosed  by  animal 
and  plant  ecology  as  models  for  initial  charac- 
terizations   of     human    communities.  Boulding 

(1958,  pp.  U-I6)  for  example,  conveys  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  extent  of  interdependence  in  human 
affairs  by  indicating  how  human  society  is 
"something  like"  an  ecosystem.  At  the  same 
tjme,  the  analogy  quickly  plays  out,  as  all 
analogies  must.  More  important,  it  lays  no  firm 
bases  for  eUborating  a  genuinely  ecological 
approach  to  human  collective  life.  You  cannot 
throw  away  what  is  most  distinctively  human- 
communication  without  symbols,  custom,  and  the 
artificial  or  cultural  tranformat ions  man  makes 
tn  his  envi ronment--and  treat  the  residue  as  the 
ecology  of  the  species. 

(Duncan,  1965). 

Important  differences  exist  between  animal  and  human  ecosystems.  In 
the  human  eco^'stem,   intricate  climate  and  cell  growth  hypotheses  are 
of  little  relevance.     On  the  other  hand,   information  and  cultural 
flow  are  fir  more  lmport£..-.r  in  a  human  ecosystem  than  in  an  animal 
ecosystem.     An  analysis  of  linguistic  communication   is  particularly 
important   in  discussing  the  ecolog'cal   significance  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance . 

Human  ecologists  interested  in  disturbance  come  from  a  myriad  of 
disciplines.     Much  of  their  research  seems  divergent  and  unrelated. 
Yet  because  each  of  them  uses  ecological  theory  as  a  model,  it  is 
possible  to  describe  a  uniquely  ecological  approach  to  the  problem  of 
emotional  disturbance. 
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3.     PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY 
Def  in  i  t  ioas 

(1)  Ecosystem  has  been  defined  as  the  interaction  of  organism  and 
envi  ronrTient ;  or,   the  study  of  structure  and  function.      it   is  the 
central  concept   in  ecological   theory.     For  human  ecologists  the  term 
refers  to  the  CQr«nunity  of  people  studied,  together       th  their  natu" 
ra I  hab  i  ta  t , 

(2)  Naturalistic  research  is  the  tool   for  describing  the  ecosystem. 
From  observation,  a  taxonomy  is  constructed,  and   is  used  as  a  basis 
for  theor  i  z  i  ng, 

(3)  Natural  habi  tat   is   the  place  or  places    (environments)   in  which 
a  species  lives.      In  ecology  the  species   is  never  studied  outside 

this  environment.  Isolated  from  his  natural  env  i  ronnien  t ,  man  cannot 
be  examined  in  detail,  nor  can  man  function  adequately  in  isolation. 

(4)  EcoK^^qic  niche  is   the  role  the  organism  plays   in  the  ecosystem. 
This   is  to  be  distinguished  from  habitat  which  refers  to  the  place 
where  the  organism  lives, 

(5)  Nichf  breadth  refers  to  the  range  of  roles  which  the  organism 
is  able  to  carry  out;    in  human  ecology  it  will   refer  also  to  the 
restraints  whi'^h  soci^ny  places  on  individuals   in  certain  niches 
such  that  these   individuals  may  or  may  not  shift   to  various  diver- 
gen  t  n  i  ches . 

(6)  Goodnes s  of  f . t  refers  to  the  congruence  between  the  organism's 
individual  characteristics  and  the  environment   in  which  he  is  placed. 
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''^^     ''^'^^P  t  at  ( on   Is  the  r^ite  of  adjustment  to  a  new  niche  or  habitat, 
and  the  ran-je  uf  t:nv  i  ronnients  to  which  the  Species  can  adjust.     If  a 
species   is  very  adaptable,   it  will   be  able  to  adjust  to  a  variety  of 
J  i  f  fo  T'tTj  r  ^r;  V  i  rofin^n  t  s  and  r.iches  at  a  relatively  fast  rate. 
'  ^  ^     ^  4jLLhL^A.L  ^  -  ^  -^t:  i  V  i  t  y  of  adaptable  behavior  is  not  found  exp  I  i  c  i  1 1  y 
i fcoiogiC'il    rh'.'ory,  but  is  an   important  concept   in  human  ecology, 
rvin   is     V  r  r  fMTif  1  y  ^itiip  table  and  can  change  his  behavior  in  many  ways. 
T^ie  cultural   system  in  which  one   lives  dictates  which  behaviors  are 
adaptable  ami  v/hich  ones  are  not.     Thus,  a  particular  adaptable 
bf.»hovior  can  have  a  +  adaptable  value  in  one  culture  and  a  *  adapt- 
able vnlue  in  another  depending  on  the  value  system  of  that  culture. 
(9)     Individual  differences  are  basic  to  man.     There  are  wide  differ- 
ences anK)ng  p'.'Ople:     biological,  genetic,  and  developmental.  These 
mtjjt  bo  taken  into  account  in  making  an  evaluation  of  or  a  prediction 
about    1   systcrm.      Th^>  environment   alone   is  not   a  good  predictor.  The 
i  n ! '-rac  r  i  j.in  b^*rw•JC^  man  and  environment   is   the   important  factor. 

L  IV/- Like  Generalizations  about  the  Ecosystem 
'^'j-J  [liiliily        Succession.     "Any  self-organizing  system  involves 
tt)*^  ,u!.>s  t  i  1 1 1  r  i  jn  or  -.(>r'>e  piece  of  the  system  by  some  other  pieces 
thir       I         th.'  c^r*;  ,o  rva  t  i  (.Ml  of  the  same  anK)unt  of  information  at  a 
low'jr   v.ost,  or  I  h«j  preservation  of  more  information  for  the  same  cost. 
In  r. h.^  contc»yt,    information  is  anything  that  can   influence  and  shape 
the   future,  and  the  cost   is  represented  by  the  energy  used,  which 
anu)unt ,  pr,jct  i  cal  I  /  ,   to  the  energy  enter  ing  the  ecosystem  as  a 
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orlnary  production     («arga)ef,   ;968)."     SuCce..fop   Is  orderly  and 
directive.     Older,  rnore  conplicited  Syslens  ropJace  younger,  less 
conplicated  systems.     Within  a  large  ecosysterr:  all  possible  states 
of  C'jccession  are  possibly  found. 
(2)     Principle  of  Equ i M b r i um. 

An  ecosystem  noves  to^vard  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  which  there 
fs  a  balance  of  forces.     When  there  is  a  rapid  change  or  an  io^alance 
of  forces  caused  by  a  catastrophe  or  any  other  intrusion  into  the 
System,  the  result   is  often  disequilibrium. 

b.      As  an  ecosystem  matures,  the  rate  of  population  growth  decreases 
until,   in  equilibrium,  it  reproduces  at  a  rate  which  will  maintain  a 
stable  population.     Thus,  for  every  ecosystem  there  is  sonie  optimum 
stable  populat  ion. 

Principle  of  Energy  FIqv/.     If  two  systems  n»eet ,  energy  flows 
froni  the   low  energy  system  to  the  high  energy  system,     A  more  com- 
plex, mature  system  in  equilibrium  exploits  or  de-energ»zes  a  less 
mature  one. 

Principle  of  Energy  Use.     As  an  ecosystem  masses  information 
and  subsequent  complexity,    it  requires   less  energy  flow  per  unit 
biomass    (material)   to  maintain  itself.     With  information  available 
»t  is  more  efficient  in  its  use  of  energy. 

(5)     The  Principle  of  Mutual  Dependence.     There  are  three  kinds  jf 

independence:     "(1)  the  dependence  of  organic  forms  on  others  of 

l»'<e  kind,   i.e.,   intraspecies  relationships;     (2)  the  dependence  of 

several  kinds  of  organisms  each  upon  at  least  some  of  the  others  in 
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i^f  i '-•te*'sc^»cies  conmun  i  t  y ,  cr  biocoenesis:  and     (3)   the  dependence, 
indirect  or  ir^nediate,  of  all  org«^nisms  upon  the  inanimate  environ- 
r>3nt.   together  with  the  reciprocal    influence  upon  the  environment  of 
il3  uCCupance   by    living   things      (Cuncan ,  1965)." 

Principle  of  Adaptation.     The  more  adaptable  a  species,  the  more 
habitats  z^r!  niches   \r  which  he  will    live,   i.e.,  the  greater  distri- 
r^ution  the  species  will  have.     Man  is  the  most  adaptable  species,  and 
Is  ihus  found  in  more  places. 

(7)  Principle  of  Endurance.     The  structures  or  institutions  that 
endure  through  time  are  those  most  able  to  influence  the  future  with 
the  least  expense  of  energy. 

(8)  Principle  concerning  the  phy s i cal  en v i ronmen t ' s  Influence  on 
behav  ior .     The  physical  properties  of  the  environment  including 
space,  arrangement  of  objects,  and  kind  of  objects  can  have  an 
effect  on  behaviors.     In  various  ecosystems  the  same  species  may 
adapt  quite  differently  to  the  structure  of  the  ecosystem  and  thus 
(ii  splay  behaviors  different  from  other  ecosystems  in  which  he  is 
found . 

Animal  Behavior  and  Principles  in  Ecol ogy 
Sofne  principles  and   i  aw- 1  i  ke  generalizations  of  animal  behavior 
are  also  relevant  to  the  discussion  of  the  ecology  of  human  behavior. 
The  principles  are  not  nearly  as  well  verified  as  the  general  princi** 
pies  already  enumerated  because  of  the  recorded  exceptions  to  the 
principles,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  observing  the  behavior. 
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lost  o'-   t.e  wor.   i.   the  area  nas  b.en  carried  on  =v  et^ologists 
-•e-.tr;        ihe   >;c^jn;,..,i  control   tne  behavior  of  animals. 

>t    is   inpo^tant   to  r..>enber   thot    the  oehaviors  discussed  in 
this  ..ctlon  are  dependent  not  only  on   innate  ,-^.cha,,  •         but  on 

s.muid.ion.     Schne,r!a  stresses  the  importance  of 
:ie   ir.teractl.jn   i-  a„inal  behavior. 

We  -,ust  discard  the  traditional  notion  still 
prevalent  among  ethologists  that  specific  behav- 
|Or  patterns  arising  in  an  organism  raised  in 
isolation  from  the  "natural  environment  and  from 
spec, es  mates  must  i^so  facto  be  innate  or 
mher,ted  in  the  sense  of  being  exclusively 
gene-directed.  uaivciy^ 

{Schneirla,  I96O) 

C.hneirla  states  that  the  environment  of  the  animal's  own  body 
influences  him  in   isolation.     The  animal's  own  order  and  movement 
-ay  direct  his  development  in  isolation.     Dobzhansky  (196;,)  discus- 
ses human  behavior  in  simii.r  terms,  emphasizing  that  culture  as  well 
as  environment    is    influenced    in  development. 

Some  ethologists  believe  all  behavior  can  be  divided  into  two 
categories,  asaiLessnje  beha^  approach  behavior  (Schneirla. 

I960).     Aggressive  .ehavior  whether  learned  or  innate,  is  important 
in  ani.al  and  hu..o  ecology.     There  is  a  controversy  within  ethology 
over  the  deHnition  of  aggressive  behavior,  and  the  extent  of  its 

occurrence.     Ardrev  flQA7l 

urey    (lyb^;   sees  aggi-ission   in    inter-  and  intra- 

specific  conflicts.     Some  believe  that  there  is  no  necessary  rela- 
tion between  predation   (inter-specific  conflicts)  and  aggression 
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wit.'lin  a  species   ( i  nr  ra-spec  i  f  i  c  conflicts).     Eating  plants  and 
attacking  a  species  fur  food   is  quite  different  from  the  act  of 
kiil'ng  for  tne  sake  of  killing.     Ardrey  (1966)  and  Lorenz  {I966) 
believe  aggression   is  innate,  while  Scott   (I96O)  believes  aggression 
>s   learned.     This  controversy  about  the  nature  of  aggression  for 
Tooc   is  mentioned  because  of   its   importance   in  ethology,  but  will 
not  play  a  part   in  this  discussion  of  human  ecology. 
0)     Terr  I  tor  i  a  1 i  ty .     Many  animals  defend  certain  areas  of  their 
habitat  against   their  own  and  other  species.     This  area  is  known  as 
a  territory.     The  territory  may  be  defended  by  an   individual  or  by 
a  group. 

Territorial   behavior  ensures  that  the  individual  or  group  has 
a  certain  amount  of  living  space.     Further,   it  prevents  an  over- 
exploitation  of  the   living  space.     "This  principle  holds  whether 
individual  animals,  pairs  or  large  groups  oppose  each  other  as 
intolerant  units    (E  i  b  I -E  i  b- ^  fe  I  dt ,  1970,  p.30#^  Males  and 

females  may  defend  a  terri    .  ry ,  but  during  ng  the  male  retains 

sole  possession  of  the  te   -itory.     The  hamste-^  defends   its  den,  but 
may  retreat   In  the  field   •  rom  other  hamsters.     Animals  mark  their 
territory  by  natural    landmarks  and  by  chemical  or  odor  markings. 
Badgers  nark  objects  with  a  secretion  from  a  gland  pocket  under  the 
base  of  t he  I r  tails. 

According  to  E i b 1 -E i bes f e 1 d t   (1970)  a  prerequisite  for  the 
occurrence  of  aggressive  behavior  is  ownership  of  a  territory.  One 
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observes  chat  the  fighting  sticklebacks  swim  together  peacefully 
when  they  are  not  seeking  or  protecting  a  territory.     Only  when  the 
colors  of  reproduction  are  on  them  does  fighting  begin  for  defense 
of  a  territory       (E i b 1 -E i bes f e 1 d t  ,   1970).     (Territoriality  in  humans 
will  be  discussed   later   in  this  paper.) 

^t:rc3nger  extrusion.     Attacks  against  strangers  entering  a  ter- 
ritory is  a  familiar  form  of  aggression  in  animal  colonies.  The 
presence  of  a  strange  polecat  elicits  aggression  from  the  group  of 
adult  cats   (Poole,   19^6).     The  black"tailed  prairie  dog  sets  up  a 
definite  territory.     If  a  stranger  intrudes,  both  animals  go  through 
a  display  of  threats.     The  stranger  invariably  retreats   (Kind,  1955). 
Wolves   (Murie,   19^^)  attack  or  extrude  strangers. 

Attacks  on  strangers  seem  to  occur  only  under  extreme  circum- 
stances.    The  population  in  the  territory  may  be  disorganized  and 
the  stranger  may  not  have  an  available  route  of  escape  (Terman, 
i960).     According  to  Tinbergen   (1951)  and  Ei b 1 -E i bes f e I d t ,  aggres- 
sive  behavior   is  shown  only  in  an  animal's  own  territory.     He  will 
retreat  from  another's  territory. 

An  animal  trainer  who  enters  the  cage  first,  and 
only  then  allows  the  lions  to  enter,  utilizes 
this  know I  edge .  In  this  way  he  is  the  territory 
owne  r  and  the  1  ions  are  i  nh  ib i ted  in  the  i  r 
aggression  from  the  start. 

(Eibl-Eibesfeldt,  1970). 

(3)     Bond  i  ng.     One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  oi  aggression 
for  our  purposes  is  that  "individual  acquaintance  generally  inhibits 
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aggression  Po  ,     .   ,.70.  P.330)...    Uons.  according 

Schenkel    (,966)  have  no  ,ua,.s  about  kMHng  ,ions  outside  their 
fan^ily  group.     When  groups  become  too  Urge  for  individual  recogni- 
tion.  the  species  usually  develop  a  sig.al  to  unite  them,  e.g.,  an 
O'^or  or  a  sign.     Man  uses  symbols   like  flag  or  country  to  unite  the 
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Sociability,   readiness  to  cooperate,  and  altruism  according  to 
Eibl-Eibesfeldt   is  as  much  a  part  of  hu.an  nature  as  man's  occasional 
incompatibility.     Female  ani.a.s-  aggression  is  always  inhibited  by 
individual  acquaintanceship  with  the  young,     xha  bonding  happens 
after  birth  and  .Mows  the  ^ther  to  adopt  strange  young,  "siblings 
•    are  also  bonded  whether  of  the  same  species  or  not.   if  they  are 
brought  up  together. 

All  gregarious  animals  display  an  obvious  desire 
keot  Tnl''l\       Separated    from  their    group  and 
kep      forcbly     .n     isolation,     they    do    not  do 
well...  This   IS  true  in    chimpanzees  gorillas 
and  many  other  primates,    which.     If'kept  alone." 

them  to  ''"'^    keeper  permits 

them  to    make    contact,     plays    with    then,,  and 
scratches  or  strokes  them. 

(Eibl-Eibesfeldt.  I970.  pp.  3'»'»-3A5). 

Rnusjjz^.     Ritualized  behavior  is  a  part  Of  „K,st  animaPs 
repertoire  of  behaviors.     ,t  serves  as  a  mechanism  to  inhibit  des- 
tructive aggression.  Animals  often  have  ritualized  n,ating  forms  • 

which  allow  mating  without  destructive  behavior.     This   is  seen 
clearly  in  the  ritualized  mating  behavior  of  rats  and  rabbits 
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(Rubin,   19^9;  Bermant,  I969).     R i tua ! i zat i on  may  also  allow  an  alien 
animal  to  join  the  colony.     Rood  (1958)  states  that  mice  can  coexist 
with  an  alien  mouse  after  the  following  is  done:     they  sniff  the 
alien  body,  act  out  an  attack  by  grasping  the  stranger  and  placing 
teeth  at  the  back  of  his  skull.     After  two  or  three  repetitions  of 
this  behavior,  they  will   share  the  nest  with  the  alien.     In  fighting 
over  female-    in  mating,  r i t ua 1 i za t ion  insures  the  survival  of  the 
two  males.     The  Bighorn  sheep  engage  in  battle  in  an  extremely  ritu- 
alized way.     Their  horns  serve  as  weapons.     Yet,  since  they  are  not 
sharp,  the  sheep  who  loses  is  relatively  unharmed.     Lorenz  (1966) 
discusses  the  utility  of  r i tua 1 i zat i on  in  his  book.     He  feels  human 
culture  has  not  profitably  redirected  its  aggression  in  this  fashion. 
He  says,  "Redirection  of  the  attack  i s  evo 1 u t i on ' s  most  Ingenious 
expedient  for  guiding  aggression  into  harmless  channels  (Lorenz, 
1966)." 

(5)     Expulsion  Reaction.     This   is  the  aggressive  reaction,  by  mem- 
bers of  a  group  against  a  member  of  the  group.     Sch je 1 der up-Ebbe 
(1922)  found  that  chickens  who  deviate  from  the  normal  behavior  by 
being  weak  or  deformed  are  killed  by  the  others   in  the  group. 
Tinbergen   (i960)   reported  the  attack  behavior  of  gulls  at  seeing  a 
fel low  wounded  gull.     Goetsch   (1957)   found  that  monkeys  who  have 
been   isolated  from  the  group  since  birth  will  show  fear  of  the  other 
monkeys  when  returned  to  the  cage.     This  deviant  behavior  is  not 
tolerated  by  other  monkeys.     If  this  kind  of  animal   is   left   in  t'le 
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cage  he  v; . I  I  be  killed.     Lorenz   (1966)  observed  that  a  strange  rat 
entering  the  territory  of  the  Brown  rat  colony,   is  at  first  ignored. 
Gradually  inFormdtion  about  the   intruder  Is  spread  through  the 
colony.     The  rats  are  transformed  Into  an  agitated  state  and  finally 
attack  and  kill  the  stranger.     Calhoun   (i960)  made  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  behavior  and  appearance  of  rats  who  were  attacked  and 
killed  by  other  Norway  rats.     Some  of  the  characteristics  manifested 
by  such  outcasts  were  the  following:     (l)  slow  growth  rate;     (2)  low 
adult  v/eight,     (3)  tendency  to  enter  traps,     (k)  activity  when  other 
ratb  rest,  and     (5)  avoidance  behavior  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
other  rats. 

The  expulsion  reaction  has  not  been  studied  so  thoroughly  that 
all  parameters  have  been   identified.     There  are  cases  of  wounded 
animals  being  cared  For  by  the  others   (Carpenter,  1964).     The  expul- 
sion may  be  due  to  an  unstable  ecosystem  or  to  some  particular  fea- 
ture v/hich  makes  the  colony  fearful  of  certain  kinds  of  appearances 
or  behav  iors . 

(6)     Rank  Order.     ''Animals  in  groups  can  be  ranked  according  to  dom- 
inance, and  the  top  animal  maintains  his  position  through  possessing 
niore  territory  or  food  than  his  fellow  animals  (Esser,  et  al, 
1965,  p.  36)."    This  can  be  seen  In  chickens  where  there  is  a  pecking 
order.     The  chicken  on  the  bottom  is  pecked  by  all  others.     No  one 
peeks  the  dominant  chicken.     In  the  red  deer,  animals  with  equally 
large  antlers  are  allov;cd  to  fight  for  rank  order  in  the  herd.  As 
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soon  as  a  deer  loses  his  antlers,  he  falls   into  a  low  rank.  Pawlowski 
and  Scott    (1956)   found  that  Shetland  dogs  who  were  dominant  had  free 
range  of  the  territory  while  the  submissive  ones  stayed   in  the  corners. 

In  higher  intelligence  mammals,   intelligence  plays  a  part  in 
ranking  members.     Lawi ck-Gooda 1 1    (I965)  observed  that  a  low  ranking 
chimp  named  Mike   improved  his  rank  by  an   intelligent  accident.  Chim- 
pamces  are  Inown  to  be  afraid  of  loud  noises.     Mike  discovered  that 
he  could  make  loud  noises  by  dragging  or  throwing  empty  kerosene  cans. 
Mike  would  do  this  often  when  the  other  chimpanzees  were  around  and 
they  would  shrink  from  him.     Even  after  Law i ck-Gooda 1 1  had  hidden  the 
cans  from  Mike,   the  other  chimps  would  shrink  from  Mike  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  his  dominance. 

(7)     Overpopulation.     Mammals  in  an  overpopulated  territory  expe- 
rience stress  which  leads  to  deviant  behavior.     In  woodchucks 
crowding  causes  enlarged  gland  and  heart  disease  (Carrighar,  I965). 
Tree  shrews  show  the  strain  of  stress  in  the  delayed  development  of 
young.     Females  produce  less  milk.     There  is  a  cessation  of  the 
sternal  gland  secretion  which  is  used  to  mark  the  young.  Without 
this  secretion  on  the  young,  they  are  often  eaten  by  the  shrews  and 
even  by  their  mother  (Hoist,  I969).     Calhoun  (I967)  has  simulated 
human  environments   in  rodent  colonies.     These  various  environments 
illustrate  the  danger  inherent  in  overpopulation  which  disturbs  the 
balance  of  the  ecosystem.     The  overpopulation  imposed  on  the  animal 
group  produces  deviant  behavior  in  most  members.     Calhoun  assumes 
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that  every  environment  of  a  species  has  an  optimal  population.  When 
population  excee'ds  the  optimal       pathological  behavior  occurs.  In 
rats,   this  pathology  takes  the  form  of  excessive  aggression,  exces- 
sive withdrawal,  homosexuality,  and  indifferent  mothering,  depending 
on  individual  differences.     He  hypothesizes  that  animals  need  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  frustration  and  gratification.     In  the  optimal  popula- 
tion size  this  equ i 1 ibrium  is  maintained.     In  the  crowded  si  tuation, 
social    interaction  is  too  frequent,   lowering  gratification  and  raising 
frustration.     When  this  occurs,   the  surplus  of  frustration  builds  up 
and  the  animals'  velocity   (activity)  decreases   in  order  to  minimize 
social    Interaction.     At  low  levels  of  activity,  deviance  probability 
increases.     "Thus,  an  individual's  behavior  will  deviate  from  the 
ideal  main  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  he  is  frustrated 
in  his  attempts  at  satisfying  his  need  for  social  intercourse 
(Calhoun,   1967)."  Calhoun  describes  the  Interaction  between  inherent 
behavioral  needs,   instincts  and  the  environment. 

(S)     Dissocial  Ecosystem.     One  of  Calhoun's  findings  was  with  respect 
to  setting  up  an  environment  so  that  when  one  animal   is  eating,  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  a  nearby  associate  doing  likewise.     After  reach- 
ing a  critical   frequency  of  engaging  In  similar  actions  side  by  side, 
each  participant  will  associate  the  presence  of  another  with  the 
execution  of  the  act.     Each  animal  will  serve  as  a  secondary  rein- 
forcing stimulus  for  engaging  In  the  act.     Once  this  happens,  each 
animal  will   tend  to  remain  in  areas  where  there  are  more  associates. 
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This  leads  to  higher  and  higher  crowding  in  small  areas  and  eventu- 
ally,  to  animals   living  and  being  active  in  groups  whose  numbers 
far  exceed  the  optimum.     This  in  turn,  culminates  in  the  types  of 
deviation  discussed  above  in  "overpopulation."    This  dissocial  sit- 
uation leads,  among  other  pathologies,  to  failure  in  procreation, 
death  before  maturity,  and  high  frequencies  of  extremely  inapprop- 
riate  behaviors. 
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k.  HUMAN  ECOLOGY 
Ecological  Theory 

In  order  to  rr2\.e  a  systematic  examination  of  the  ecology  of 
emotional  disturbance  it   is  helpful   to  separate  the  body  of  formula- 
tions  into  various  areas.     Anthropologists  are  called  the  "original 
human  ecologists."     Their  use  of  naturalistic  research  and  the  con- 
cept of  the  cultural   relativity  of  behavior  began  long  ago  and  has 
influenced  all  present  day  ecologists.     Sociologists  could  be  called 
the  "classical  ecologists"  because  they  have  most  often  represented 
the  ecological  viewpoint  within    psychology.     The  "biological  ecolo- 
gists" come  from  medicine  and  they  are  interested  in  individual  dif- 
ferences.    The  psychodynami c  ecologists  are  called  "family  interac- 
tionists.''    Their  background  is   in  the  psychoancl^l  y  t  i  c  theory,  but 
they  have  become  disillusioned  with  the  traditional   treatment  meth- 
ods.    These  therapists  have  evolved  theories  of  emotional  distur- 
bance based  on  the  concept  of  family  interaction  imbalance. 

A  schema  of  the  various  groups  within  human  ecology  is  found 
in  Figure  I.     The  names  of  men  associated  with  the  groups  are  list- 
ed under  each  area.     Gross  relationships  among  the  areas  are  sketched 
by  the  arrov;s  but  are  only  to  be  suggestive  of  influences. 

Original  Human  Ecologists 
Anthropology  has  for  many  years  incorporated  in  its  theoretical 
structures  some  of  the  basic  postulates  of  ecological   theory.  An- 
thropologists were  conducting  naturalistic  research  long  before  its 
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overwhelming  evidence  for  the  cultural   relativity  of  "norma  1 " -behav- 
ior.    Ruth  Benedict  wrote  a  paper  in  193^  which  espoused  a  view 
which   is  only  now  being  accepted  within  parts  of  psychology. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  that  emerges  from  a  study  of 
widely  varying  cultures   is  the  ease  with  which  our  abnormals 
function  in  other  cultures.      It  does  not  matter  what  kind  of 
"abnormality"  we  choose  for  illustration,  those  which  indi- 
cate extreme  instability  or  those  which  are  more  in  the  na- 
ture of     character  traits  like  sadism  or  delusion  of  gran- 
deur or  of  persecution,   there  are  we  11 -desc r i bed  cultures  in 
which  these  abnormals  function  at  ease  and  with  honor,  and 
apparently  wi thout  danger  or  difficulty  to  the  society, 

(Benedict,  1934) 

Anthropology  claims  that  temperament  types  are  probably  universal 
and  thus  a  range  of  types  is  found   in  any  culture  of  adequate  size. 
The  proportion  of  particular  behaviors  within  a  culture  or  eco- 
system is  different,  since  people  tend  to  conform  to  the  cultural 
norms.     Many  examples  are  given  in  the'  anthropolog ical  literature 
of  people  who  would  be  labeled  deviants  in  our  culture,  but  whose 
behavior   Is  considered  exemplary  in  another  culture.  (Kluckholm, 
I9H;  Wood.   1934;  Mead  I96I;  Benedict^   1934).     In  Northeast  Melan- 
sia  there  was  a  paranoid  culture  reported  by  Benedict   (1934).  It 
was  normal    in  this  culture  to  suspect  everyone  outside  your  family 
of  trying  to  kill  you.     They  would  starve  to  death  rather  than  eat 
another's  food.     A  deviant  in  the  culture  was  a  person  who  was 
friendly  and  trusting. 

In  human  culture,  adaptation  to  the  physical  environment  is 
probahle  .  but  cultural  norms  of  "good"  social  adaptability  great- 
ly restrict  the  individual  who  does  not  conform  to  these  norms.  It 
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is   likely  that  the  schizophrenic  in  some  cultures  would  have  great 
niche  breadth;   in  ours  they  have  very  little. 

The  treatment  of  the  deviant  and  stranger  rn  a  culture  is  re- 
lated to  the  concept  of  "cultural   relativity"  but  distinct  from  it. 
The  exclusion  of  strangers  has  been  well  documented  in  anthropology, 
frazer   (1913)  gives  enumerable  examples  of  captive  slaves,  and 
strangers  of  all  kinds  being  scapegoated  or  killed  by  various  Indian 
and  Greek  primitive  cultures.     Wood  (193A)  states  that  a  stranger 
who  enters  an  original   tribe  is  immediately  killed  for  fear  he  is 
br  i  ng  i  ng  evil  spirits. 

The  expulsion  behavior  seen  in  animals  is  also  seen  in  man  if 

a  deviant   is  found  in  the  group.     In  many  primitive  cultures  de-,. 

scribed  by  Frazer   (1913)    individu«ils  who  are  in  niches  unnecessary 

for  the  functioning  of  the  ecosystem  are  scapegoated.     These  include 

deformed  persons,  sick  people,  and  slaves.     This  kind  of  ritual 

act  has  a  variety  of  hypothesized  causes.     It  may  be  that  human 

scapegoating  is  one  way  of  bringing  a  community  into  equilibrium. 

It  may  also  be  functional   to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  most 

adaptable,  useful  people;  just  as  natural  selection  operates  in 

plant  and  animal  ecosystem,     Rhodes  has  been  particularly  interested 

in  such  behavior. 

Human  deviation  in  a  group  or  a  community  seems  to  have  a  some- 
what similar  effect  upon  the  collective.     Deviation  produces 
a  pattern  of  re^'^il  and  activities  directed  toward  either 
bringing  him  \r       the  group,  or  isolating  him  from  the  group. 
A  child  who  deviates  in  the  classroom,  the  neighborhood,  or  the 
community  will  attract  attention  and  effect  to  bring  about 
changes  in  him,., In  terms  of  responses  of  immediately  sur- 
rounding members  of  the  collective,  behavior  takes  many 
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excited  forms.     There  is  an  obvious  release  of  charged  emotions 
and  OKMDds  in  the  observers-^bear i ng  marks  of  a  medley  of  fear, 
anger,  attraction,  repulsion,  etc     While  one  or  the  other  of 
these  mood-behavioral  manifestations  predominates   in  different 
observers  of  the  collective,   instances  of  all  of  them  seem  to 
apperir.       It   Is  as  though  a  variant   individual   releases  a 
parliament  of  mood-behaviors   in  the  collective. 

(Rhodes,  1971) 

Faris.    OS^fA),  although  he  is  a  sociologist  who  will   be  dis- 
cussed later,  wrote  an  anthropological  article  about  a  schizophrenic 
named  Albert  Ritter  in  the  United  States,     The  article  illustrated 
the  norrriality  of  the  man  If  one  looked  at  him  independent  of  our 
culture.     In  this  man's  attempt  to  cope  with  his  troubled  life,  he 
set  up  an  elaborate  system  which  was  superior  to  the  order  of  most 
normal   people.     AMbert  Ritter's  system  was  a  somewhat  mystic,  exis- 
tential organization  of  existence  which  was  so  foreign  to  the  mid- 
dle class  norfns  that  he  was  diagnosed  schizophrenic.     Farls  says 
that  our  disorganized  soc-lal   system  contributes  to  producing  such 
deviant   individuals  and  at   the  same  time  presents  a  culture  which  is 
inhospitable  to  triom. 

An   Interesting  counter  example  to  the  exclusion  of  the  stranger 
phenomenon  is  similar  to  the  Strong  bonding  behavior  of  mammals  dis- 
cussed previously.     In  a  Patawasiwa  tribe  in  Western  Seran  engaged 
in  headhunting.    It  was  customary  to  kill    the  victim  from  behind.  If 
they  attacked  hin  in  front,   it  was  considered  murder.     As  long  as 
the  headhunter   is  not  able  to   look  his  victim  in  the  eye,  he  has 
pot  established  a  personal   bond;  yet,    if  he  does   look  him  in  the 
evf  and  kills  hin,   it   is  considered  a  crime   (0.  D.  Tavern,  I918). 
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This   i s  an  example  of  bonding.     The  bonding  impulse  ts  'ound  In  a 
variety  of  cjltures.     In  New  Guinea  tribes,  a  stranger  who  eats  with 
Ifit^m  cclfinot   lliuri  be  killed  (E  I  b  1  -  E  i  bes  f  e  1  d  t ,   1970).     In  this  case, 
the  bonding  impulse  Is  as  strong  or  stronger  than  the  aggressive 
response . 

To  a  great  extent,  the  struggle  for  life  consists  of  cooper- 
ation.    Our  aggressive  impulses  are  counteracted  by  our 
bonding  impulses  and  they  indeed  are  so  strong  that,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  trench  warfare  soldiers  have  to  be  shifted  from 
.  time  to  time  in  order  to  prevent  landing  over  the  lines  by 

exchanging  cigarettes.     Indeed,  any  war  propaganda  has  arti- 
ficially to  build  up  barriers  against  communication  and 
bonding.     And  all  efforts  aim  at  making  the  members  of  their 
own  group  believe  that  the  others  are  not  real  human  beings. 

(Eibl-Eibesfeldt,  1970) 

In  regard  to  the  emotionally  disturbed,  by  placing  deviant 

individuals   In  institutions  and  labeling  them  as  different,  we 

avoid  bonding  and  •:hus  can  act  aggressively  toward  them.  They, 

likewise,  can  act  aggressively  toward  the  culture  since  they  too 

have  avoided  bonding.     Criminals   in  jail  are  likewise  Isolated  from 


bonding  impulses. 


E i bl -E 1 besf e Idt  goes  on  to  say: 

U  is  my  personal  feeling  that  this  capacity  of  man  (to 
prevent  bonding  with  other  humans)  made  man  more  murderous 
than  the  invention  of  armament.     Control  of  aggression  re- 
quires the  diligent  pursuit  of  friendly,  altruistic  behavior. 

(Elbl-Eibesfeldt,  1970) 

This  means  that  the  degree  of  cultural  adaptation  is  rather  small 

In  our  society.     Individual  differences  are  not  tolerated.  Our 

bonding  behavior  is  for  a  select  few  since  we  are  not  exposed  as 

children  to  a  variety  of  individual  differences  which  must  be  accepted. 
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Am'.-^al  studies   in  bonding   indicate  that  bonding  must  occur  when 
the  individual   is  young,  since  it  happens  less  often  with  adults, 
(See  Bonding  Principle.) 

The  anthropologists  have  dwelt  on  those  aspects  of  animal 
behdvior  which  are  like  human  behavior.     Jn  the  next  section,  some 
principles  derived  from  the  human  ecosystem  will  be  discussed. 

Sociologists:     "Classical  Eco legists" 
Ecological  psychology  has  been  most  often  associated  with 
this  group.     The  early  Chicago  school  began  in  the  "classical"  eco- 
logical movement   in  sociology  in  the  1920's,     Books  by  Park  &  Burgess 
(1925)  and  Cavan   (1928)  started  mapping  out  the  human  environment. 
From  urban  research,  a  concentric  zone  theory  grew,  which  postula- 
ted higher  rates  of  mental    illness  in  the  center  of  the  city  than 
on     Se  periphery  of  the  city. 

Paris  and  Dunham's  book,  Mental  disorders   in  urban  areas  (1939). 
was  the  culmination  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  school.     It  confirmed 
generally  the  concentric  zone  theory  but  in  addition  it  presented 
a  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.     They  found: 

(1)  Mental  disorder  as  plotted  by  residence  showed  a  decrease  from 
the  center  to  the  periphery  of  the  city, 

(2)  Each  local  community  had  a  characteristic  disorder, 

(3)  Psychoses  and  community  conditions  were  correlated,  and 

(^)     The  socially  disorganized  areas  of  the  city  showed  high  rates 
of  menta I    i  I  1 ness  . 
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The  nanic-depressi  ve  psvchosi^,  was  the  only  mental  disease  for  which 
no  particular  resident  idi   pattern  /^as  found.     They  hypothesized  that 
r.   I  :  .-i'A  r.  J  • to  -J  [  ^  r  -  r  c  n  t  s  o*.,  i  a  1   D  r  o^^  c-  s  e  s  at  .vc  r  k  .      It  ^^a  s  thought 
that    • -e  nanic  depressive  state  v;as  concentrated   in   the  rooming 
house,   hobo,  and  foreign  born  areas   in  the  center  of  the  city. 

Thc-y   tormuiated  a   theory  to  account   for  schizophrenia   in  par- 
ticular,  but  orher  mental   disorders   in  general.      It  was  an  innovii- 
live  theory;   the  cultural   relativity  of  behavior,   individual  dif- 
ferences, and  the  social    isolation  of  people  were  postulated  to  ex- 
plain disturbance.     They  prooose  that   the  human  mind   is  never  inde- 
pendent of  its  physiological  base  but   is  a  product  of  social  inter- 
action.    Normal  mentality  develops  over  time  from  successful  inter- 
actions between  the  person  and  the  agencies  of  society.  Defects 
in  this   relation  lead  to  deviance  from  the  norm.     The  necessary 
elements  for  cultural  mental  health  are: 

(1)  Intimacy  and  affection  between  the  child  and  members  of  his 
pr  i  nar y  group , 

(2)  Reasonable  consistency  of   influences  on  the  ch i  1  ■!  .  and 

(3)  Reasonable  harrriony  between   the   influences  of  home  and  those 
of   ^Virmal   situations,  outside  the  home.  . 

A  failure   in  any  ..f   the  above   leads   to  a  "different"  individual.  A 
person  rnight   experience   life   in  a  very  unusual  way,  '--.'hich  produces 
a  mental  organization  so  foreign  to  others     that   the  person's  actions 
are  unintelligible.     Persons  who  are  culturally  normal   cannot  com- 
municate with  "different"  individuals   f rom  a  different  axiological 


world.     The  deviant   individual   perceives  his   failure  to  communicate 
and  withdraws.      in  the  disorganized  areas  of  the  city  (usually 
thf:   inner  city)  n-.any  people  are  not  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
5oci.ll    interaction  to  form  normally  organized  existences.  The 
ro<^ning  ho_se  areas,  hotels,  and  other  isolated  residential  struc 
tures  are  believed  by  the  authors  to  place  constraints  on  the 
socidi  behavior  of  those  individuals.     Thus,  those  people  are  not 
able  to  organise   their  conceotion  of  the  world  conventionally. 
"The  result  may  be  a   lack  of  any  organization  at  all,   resulting  in 
a  confused,   frustrated  and  chaotic  personality,  or  it  may  be  a 
comp lex  but  unconventional   original   organization...lt    is  just  this 
type  of  unintelligible    behavior  which  becomes  recognii^ed  as  men- 
t  i'    '  i  sorder .  .  .  "The  definition  of   insanity,   then,    is  not  a  desclo- 
tion  of  any    list  of  actions,   but   consists   in  a   lack  of  fitness 
betv;een  actions  and  situations         (Faris  &  Dunham,  1939)-" 

This  definition  of  disturbance  typifies  the  e CO  logical  con- 
cept ion  of  disturbance.     The  Chicago  school   began  the  trend  of 
ep  i  deni  o  loq  i  ca  1    r>tudies.     All    the   later  studies   tended  to  support 
th'MT  hd'  "c   bindings  althounh   later  studies  elaborated  on  the 
th'-ory  and  ch'inged    it  somewhat. 

Thr?Sfj  [•)artic'jlar   findings  can  be  considered    in  terms  of  eco- 
logical   nrinc;:  :''s-      The  people   in  the  most   disturbed  areas  were 
isolated   *^rom  n-jm^-jr,    interaction.     Under   these  conditions,  bonding 
does   n(.n   occur,   and  aggre'  sion  may  become  dominant.     Other  deviant 
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behavfors  may  occur  as  it  does  in  animals.     Since  the  area  was  dis- 
organized,  the  ecosystem  was  out  of  equilibrium.     This  allows  for 
exploitation  by  other  groups  or  areas. 

Another  possible  ecological    interpretation  could  be  based  on 
the  principle  of  energy  flow  already  discussed.     (f  the  inner  city 
is  disorganized,  and  if  it  has  fewer  resources,  and  if  it  is  not 
able  to  use  the  resources  efficiently,   then  we  can  call   the  i  nner- 
city  a  low  efficiency,   less  mature  ecosystem.     This  condition  is 
evidenced  by  the  high  unemployment,  the  disintegrating  buildings, 
etc.     The  large  industrial  complexes  as  well  as  the  suburban  com- 
munities are  very  efficient.     Thev  use  their  resources  well.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principle  then,  a  highly  efficient  mature  ecosystem 
will  exploit  a  less  efficient   immature  ecosystem.     In  this  way  in- 
dustry and  suburban  areas  continually  take  resources  from  the  inner 
city,    leading  to  the  deterioration  of  the  inner  city  and  the  people 
who  live  there.     This  exploitation  may  be  physical  as  well  as  psy- 
chological . 

Ecol og  i ca I  Psychol ogy 

About  ten  years  after  the  Paris  and  Dunham  study  another 

ecological  movement,   this  one  within  psychology,  became  prominent. 

It  called  itself  ecological  psychology  and   its  representative  was 

Roger  Barker.     Much  of  the  i  mpe t  us  for  mapping  the  envi  ronmen t  un- 

doubtedly  came  from  the  Chicago  school  of  sociologists,  but  in  addi 

t i on  it  was  influenced  by  the  more  theoretical  work  of  Lewin  (1950 

Brunswick  (19^7) »  and  He ,  jer   (1959).     Kurt  Lewin  coined  the  phrase 
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"ecological   psychology"  in  a  paper  he  wrote  in  the  1940's  but  pub- 
lished nore  recently   ()9$0-     He  caMed  ecology  the  interaction 
bet'-'een  psychological  and  nonpsycho  i  og  r  ca  )  forces. 

Barker  used  this  deMnition  some  years  later  and  attempted 
through  the  years  to  use  Lewin  and  others  to  help  him  develop  a 
theory  of  behavior  settings.     Barker's  first  attempts  in  the  eco- 
logical area  were  concentrated  on  an  attempt  to  encode  the  environ- 
ment of  men.     He  was  very  interested  in  3  methodological  approach 
to  the  task.     Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  was  the  town  chosen  by  Barker  to 
carry  out  his  research.     In  one  of  his  first  articles  on  his  re- 
search  (1949) »  Barker  explained  the  need  for  encoding  the  environ- 
ment  (narural ist ic  research).     Biology  and  other  sciences  had  profi- 
ted    from  a  detailed  description  of  the  natural  habitat  of  the  spe- 
cies studied.     Psychology  now  needed  such  a  description  of  man. 
He  believed  the  absence  of  good  naturalistic  research  precluded 
examining  problems  which  had  a  great  effect  on  the  psycho-social 
adjustment  of  the  child. 

From  his  naturalistic  observations  of  children's  and  adult's 
behavior  over  a  period  of  some  twenty  years.  Barker  synthesized 
his  theory   (I968).     Brunswick's  work   (19^7)  was   instrumental    in  the 
formalization  of  the  methodological  aspects  of  his  theory.  Barker 
mr.de  opercUional   Lewin's  concept  of  the  life  space  as  a  system  in 
which  different  forces  operate.     Barker  set  out  to  describe  the 
life  space  of  individuals  in  a  systematic  way  and  to  indicate  the 
forces  which  operated  there.     The  various  environments  of  any 
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indivicjual  are  classified 


as  behavior  settings,   i.e.  a  drugstore. 


a  footbdM  game,  etc.     In  ecological   theory  they  would  be  called 
srr.ali  ec^jsy  b  tens .     Ninetytive  percent  of  all   behavior  is  contained 
.vitnin  these  settings.     A  setting  is  not  Only  a  geog  raph  i  ca 1    1  oca- 
tion  and  constituent  objects.      It   is  also  the  occasion  for  certain 
cQnsi'T>tent  patterns  of  behavior.     These  patterns  of  behavi or  are 
independent  of  the  individuals   involved.     Behavior  settings  demand 
certain  behaviors  by  the  people  for  maintenance  of  the  setting.  In 
other  words,  particular  behavior  patterns  tend  to  belong  to  certain 
nonpsychological  milieu.     This  "fit"  of  behavior  to  milieu  is  called 
synomorphy .     For  example,  a  church  meeting  is  synorrwrph  i  c  with  people 
sitting  quietly,  smiling,  speaking  pleasantly,  dressing  neatly,  etc. 
Behavior  settings  show  both  internal  and  externa)  dynamics,  i.e., 
they  are  affected  from  within  and  from  without.     Barker  found  that 
behavior  differed  considerably  from  setting  to  setting.  These 
findings  suggested  to  him  a  theoretical   basis  for  his  work.     In  his 
first  book  with  Wright    (195^)  he  said,  "behavior  settings  are  at 
p  resen  t  emp  irical    facts.     They  can  be  demons  t  ra  ted  to  the  hordes  t 
emptricist.     However,    they  are  theorc.  i;  ^      1  1  y  promising.     Their  In- 
ternal  structure  and  dynami'^s  and  their  external   relations  ^iUgg' '-it 
that   the/  can  be  profitably  conceptualized  and  incorporated  into 
productive  theory         (Barker  and  Wright,  195^)-" 

In  an  article  by  Fritz  Heider  (1959)  called  "Thing  and  Medium" 
the  author  defines  and  uses  two  concepts  related  to  perception  which 
t5ark*^r  has  found  very  useful.     Heider  postulated  relationships 
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between  things  and  nedia.     Things  are  intrinsically  constrained 
and  are  relatively  independent  of  extrinsic  events  for  their 
form  ,3nd  for  the  distribution  of  energy.     Things  are   inaninate  ob- 
jects  like  rooms,  chairs,   rocks,  etc.     These  objects  are  relatively 
compact  and  impenetrable.     They  are  not  easily  malleable  by  out- 
side forces.     Media  are  to  a  high  degree  ext r i ns i ca 1  I y  constrained 
and  dependent  upon  extrinsic  events  for  form.     They  are  like  clothes, 
water,  or  a  sponge.     They  depend  on  outside  forces  for  their  form. 
Things  are  unitary  and  their  parts  are   interdependent  because  of  the 
compact  nature  of  their  form.     Media  parts  are  more  independent 
since  they  are  not  constrained:  water  is  not  constrained.     A  medium 
complies  with  the  forces  of  a   rock.     A  perfect  medium  would  always 
yield  to  the  thing  forces.     A  perfect  thing  is  unaltered  by  the 
medium.     If  the  compliance  of  the  medium  could  be  measured  on  its 
terms  and  the  forces  of  thing  measured  on  its  terms,   it  might  ac- 
count for  the  consequences  that  occur  between  them. 

This   led  Barker  to  assign  thing  qualities  to  behavior  settings 
and  medium  qualities  to  people.     Barker  found  that   the  majority  of 
people  did  conform  to  the  standing  patterns  of  behavior  set  up  by 
the  setting.     For  example,  a  church  meeting  requires  people  to  sit 
quietly,   to  respond  when  spoken  to,  to  be  pleasant,  etc.      It  also 
requires  that  a  leader  or  president  be  there,  as  well  as  a  secre- 
tary and  other  officers.     People  tend  to  conform  to  these  require- 
ments.    Conforming  to  the  '^tdnding  patterns  of  behavior  could  be 
ca I  1 ed  "cu 1 tural  adaptation."    When  a  person  deviates  from  the 
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patterns  he   is  usual  1/  considered  a  deviant  or  "culturally  nala- 
daprjve."     That  c  1  iss i f i ca C i on  night        nodified  by  some  circumstances. 
The  re?tj ;  re-^e^t  s  of  a  setting  are  not  easMy  chdnqed ,  even  when  few 
Deopi-^     iinabjt   the  setting.     There  are  forces  on  the  individuals 
if.  t  ••  ^'  rrc;   tc  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  setting.     With  fev/ 

?  '<ji'^'    r.v  individuals  become  rr^ore  active  and  engage   in  more 

/ '  '   •.      I.':  order  to  fulfill    the  requirements  of  the  Setting,      In  a 
sc'.z         ..Si' -h  is  undermanned ,  deviants  are  more  acceptable  because 
thr?--.  J  ■  ■  rrr^^y  tasks  and  few  people.     Even  if  his  behavior  differs 
from  rnr  ncr.  of  the  setting,  he  is  still   a  functional   element.  There 
'b  a    -r;0'ineS5  of  fit  between  the   individual  and  the  environment.  In 
an  oyf /•fnc-'On-.d  setting  deviance  and   individual   differences  o"e  not 
tolerated  ne^jrly  as  well,  since  equilibrium  in  the  ecosystem  can  be 
attained  by  using  those  who  exactly  fit   the  requirements  of  the  set- 
ting.    Efficiency  dictates   the  choice  of  those  whose  behavior   is  most 
synomorphic  with  the  setting. 

The  formulation  above  is  similar  to  that  of  Paris  and  Dunham 
who  hypothesized  that  the  rooming  house,  hotel,  and  other  isolated 
areas  of  residence  fostered  soc  iai  disorganization  end  isolation. 
Barker  might  have  described  a  rooming  house  as  a  behavior  setting. 
The  standing  patterns  of  behavior  there  would  be  keeping  to  oneself, 
and  not    interacting  with  others.     Since  the  forces  of  the  thing  (set- 
ting) are  great,  people  conform  to  the  pattern  although  the  confor- 
mity  is  probably  detrimental   to  their  good  mental  health. 

Through  this  cursory   look  at  the  work  of  Barker  and  his 
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associates,  one  can  see  the  beginr   -^g  of  a  mapping  systen  in  which 
tt   is  possible  r-cy  rr^asure  the  ?  nteract  i on  between  and  env •  ronrnen t . 

Barker  was  able  to  enpir-cany  ^ap  cut  the  variables  of  the  nic^'osys- 
tem  and  then  build  a  theory  upon  this  data  to  account  for  future  out" 
conies . 

Barker,  himself,  was  not   interested   in  emotional  disturbance, 
but  many  of  his  associates  and  students  looked  at  emotional  distur- 
bance in  a  very  different  way  f ron  that  of  traditi  ona I  psycho  log  i  s  t  s , 
These  rnen  have  conducted  research  on  the  specific  behaviors  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  in  various  behavior  settings.     They  are 
certain  that  personality    and  counse 1 ing  centered  approaches  to 
helping  children  have  been  ineffective.     Only  when  a  child's  behavior 
is  analyzed  within  his  various  real   life  settings  could  any  help  be 
a t  tenpted . 

Proshansky,  et  al,    (1970)  have  elaborated  principles  about  be- 
havior in  settings   (ecosystems)  based  on  the  Barker  approach.  Their 
research  has  been  done  in  mental  hospitals.     There  they  found  that 
space,  administrative  guidelines,   "urniture,  and  number  of  people 
have  a  great  deal  of   influence  on  the  behavior  of  the  patients.  Ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  more   interesting  of  the  thirteen  principles  are 
As-,jinDtion  1.     Human  behavior  in  relation  to  a  nhysical   settirn  is 

enduring  and  consistent  Over  time  and  situation;  there 
fore,  the  characteristic  patterns  of  behavior  for  that 
-etting  can  be  justified. 

Assumption  3-     The  physical   setting  that  defines  and  structures  any 
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concrete  situation   is  not  a  closed  sy5ten;    its  bound- 
aries are  not  fixed  either  in  SDace  or  in  tine. 
Assunpr-Qn  6.       Changes   in  the  characteristic  Dehavior  patterns  of 
a  physical  setting  can  be  induced  by  changing  the 
physical,  social,  or  administrative  structures  that 
def  i  ne   tha  t   9et  t  i  ng . 
The  above  principles  are  similar  tc  some  of  the  principles 
-mentioned  in  the  beginning  Sections.     The  ecosystem  structure  is 
used  to  postulate  relationships.     Assji.ption  3  is  merely  part  of 
the  definition  of  any  ecosystem.     The  other  two  assumptions  arise 
from  Barker's  work  and  from  the  work  of  those  in  ecology  who  empha- 
sise the  importance  of  physical  environment.     This  approach  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  it  was  used  to  change  the  behavior  of 
patients  on  a  ward  by  changing  physical  objects  rn  the  structure 
(administration^  of  the  ecosystem.     Another  group,   influenced  by 
Barker's  methodology,  has   investigated  territoriality  and  dominance 
in  humans   (Esser  .        a_I_.  ,   1970).     They  observed  22  schizophrenic 
patients  on  a  hospital  ward.     From  ^ocal  observations,  the  territory 
of  the  patients  was  ascertained  and  the  ranr^e  of  their  rrxivements 
was  exanined.     Patients   in  the  upper  third  of  the  hierarchy  moved 
wherever  they  wanted  and  did  not  seem  to  need  any  one  spot.  Middle 
range  patients  were  somewhat  restricted  in  their  movements  and  tended 
^.o  have  a  territory   in  a  well  occupied  place  with  great  chance  for 
social   intf^Toction.     The   lower  third  occupied  the  corners  and  se- 
cluded areas  and  were   restricted   in   their  nx^vements. 
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Fignts  occ^T  "rO  a^r-.ong  tho=;e  witn  un"=.t'3ble  don  i  nance  position 
•n   r.he  hi.jrarihv.      The/  ^ouqht  with   those  equal    in  the  hierarchy  as 

I  ]   ds   thobe   lo.ver  than  theinselves.     Patients  who  were  new  on  the 
war  J  fought  ^mre,  pr-jb-^bl/  In  order    to  establish  iheir  rank.      In  10 
O'jt  of   12  coses,   .^qcjressive  behov^ior  was   related  to  unstable  dominance 
DObitions.      They  also  f^^iund   that  only   three  of  the  patients  v/ho  owned 
te  r  r  j       i       J  }  J  p.Q  t;  show  agg  res  s  i  ve  behavior.     This  wou  Id  tend  tc 
support    T  i  r^b-:.' •  qer^  and  E  i  b  ^  -  E  i  De  5      1  d  t  '  s  ;iyrorhe*^*s   that  without 
territorial  ity  aggression  i-,  not  <^xfnbited  by  animals  or  humans.  Their 
data     Is  a  I in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  domi  nance  and  ter- 
ritoriality which  exist  within  anirnal   colonies.      In  the  animal  Studies 
^di^  COS  set;  pf      i  ^'U^  1  .  )  C'^'^fllct   an<')ng  closely  ranked   individuals  was 
frequent-     Also,  new  animals  enterinq  a   flock  fought   to  establish 
their  rank. 

This  kind  of  ecological   study  adds  a  nev/  perspect  i  v<j  to  our  ' 
knowl^^dge   ibou:   agqr-^ssion.      It   also  has    I  nip  I  i  ca  t  i  ons  for  intervene 
tions  which  do  not  e^^phasize  intrapsychic  conflicts  but  merely  exa- 
mine the  disturbance  and  theri  seek  to  alleviate  the  disturbance  by 
changing    the    t  «>  r  r  i  f  ■>  r  i  a  1        t  f  *^  r-  n  . 

G'jnp.   f„»t  al.    ('1963'    found   that    f  hf,»  behavior  of  a  disturbed 
child  wa^  Very  Jlffe/ent  at  cainp  than  at  home.     The  impact  of  a  be~ 
ho  V  t  ( )  r   s  ^  t  t  I  n  q  on  oe  •  ^  a  y  i '  ^  r  r  .i  n  a  s  u  re  d  in  these  studies.      It  also 

enphnsi^o^    th^-   flexibility   in  behavior  of  one  child    in  two  different 
srttinqs.      Thus.    It  may  be   incorrect    to  diagnose  deviance  on  the 
ba^  i  J  of  behavior   in  f)r.e  setting   (e.g.,   school),  when  other  Settings 
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^live  riot  o^or,  ' -ot^^' r  v<-»:i .      1:  ''•-i^   bo  th.^t   the  sc^oo^   sl^LiCture  reauires 
or  encouraQe-  c:ev;-a->ce  bv  t '^e       M  d .     faw?    (]965>  found  x^^at  chHu- 
""oo  :   j  i  - 1  J -I*^  :'•'-■}■     X  !  f  -   3^'"'-     ?v       t 'J     1- c  •■  :  r  observation  he 
.^as  ar^le  to  ca*e::''rizf   v;^icb  types  of  disturbance  occur  ^st  often 
at   /a  r  r  ous  ages  and  with  ce  r  ta  I  n  types  of  ch  i 1 d  ren  .     Th  i  s  k  i  nd  of 
:>  t  u(Jy  g  I  ve  J  a  picture  of  the  causes  of  d  i  s  t  u  rbance  in  t  he  sys  tern  of 
'■J  child   .It   d  c  -J  r  t  a  '  ■  ■  3  q  e  . 

Willens    fI9^7)   ""-^^  extended  Barker's  hvpo theses  about   under ^ 
manned  be  ha  vie  setting-a    in  a  series  of  studies  of  marginal  high 
school  students.     !^arqina]   students  are  those  with  a  low  IQ,  low  grades, 
and  low  soc i o-econon i c  status.      !n  comparing  the  marginal   student  to 
the  norr^al    student.  Will  ems   found  that    in  small   schools  (undermanned 
behavior  settings)  marginal   students  felt  as  much  obligation  to  and 
fTK^rr^bersh  i  p    '.  n  none  In.-  activities  as   the  regular  students.      In  a 
large  school    (overmanned  behavior  settings)   the  marginal   students  felt 
much   less  sense  of  obligation  than  the  normal   students.     This  Sup- 
ports Barker's  theory  that  deviants  are  more  easily  assimilated  to 
a  se  1 1  i  ng  in  wh  i  ch  peop  » e  are  in  demand .     Will  ems  cone  1 udes   ( 1 967) ' 

tt    is  consistent  with  both  Durkheim's  view  and  the  present 
adaptation  of  Barker's  view  to  postulate   that   induced  forces, 
of  env  i  ronmen ta  i    feedback  ,    (a )  def  i  ne  the  pe rson ' s  soc  i  a  1 
obligation  for  him  and  direct  him  to  it,    (b)    inform  him  of 
poss  ible  consequences  of  his  actions   in  the  forms  of  sa net  ions 
and  rewards.     As  a  result  of  this  definition^  direction,  and 
potential    return,  an  internalized,  subjective  disposition,  that 
is,  sense  of  obligation  is  shaped .     If  this  PTOf^e  of  theor  i  z  i  ng 
'S  tenable,  tben  the  pos  s  i  b-l  e  cumu  1  a  1 1  ve  ,   1  ong-  range  persona  1?  ty 
and  social    learning  effect  of  experiences   in  small   and  large 
groups  becomes  an  important  research  question. 

(WI  Hems,  1967,  p.  1259) 

Kounin's  observations    (I966)    in  a  classroom  setting  revealed  the  power 
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of  the  teacf^'or  over  behavior  In  this  settinq.     The  dirnenslons  of 


teacher  style  are  relevant  ;n  any  ecological  descriDtion  of  the  class- 
roor  - 

They  justify  a  degree  of  skepticisi^  about  extrapolating  dirnen^ 
bions  of  adu't-child  relations  fron  other  settings  (homes, 
psychotherapy,  clinics)  and  applyirjg  these  directly  to  teacher- 
child  relations.     They  also  raise  questions  about  the  fruitful* 
ness  of  analyzing  teachers  on  the  basis  of  "personality  charac* 
te^istics"  as  compared  to  concrete  techniques  of  programming 
cictivites  and  initiating  and  rna  i  nta  i  n  i  ng  rnovement  in  the  pro^ 
gran. 

n  i  n  ,   ] 966 ,  p .  13) 

A  Mew  Focus  in  Eco 1 ogy 
The  classical  and  neo-classical  ecologists  within  sociology  and 
psychology  have  given  alrrtost  exclusive  consideration  to  environmental 
factors  although  they  accept  the  existence  of  individual  differences. 
They  have  concentrated  on  mapping  environments.     Few  have  given  at- 
tention to  the  idiosyncratic  character  of  the  children.     Clausen  and  , 
Kohn  (1960^   in  a  brief  overview  of  their  epidemiological  study  of 
Haqerstown,  Maryland,  critically  review  past  epidemiological  and  eco^ 
logical  studies  of  mental   health.     Clausen  and  Kohn  say: 

Theoretical  discussions  of  personality  development  usually 
begin  with  a  recognition  that  the  interaction  between  an  in- 
fant and  his  environment   is  influenced  by  the  genie  constigki- 
tion  of  the  organism,  the  interuterine  experience  and  birtn 
process,  and  the  nature  of  the  er.vi  ronment ,  past  and  present. 
Having  recognized  the  interaction  between  constitution  and 
environment   in  the  forging  of  personality,  we  tend,  however,  to 
pass   immediately  to  exclusive  consideration  of  one  or  the  other. 
Perhaps  we  do  so  because  the  inseparability  of  the  two  sets  of 
potentialities  precludes  any  attempt  at  quantitative  analysis 
of  their  interaction.     Yet  the  failure  to  formulate  a  theore- 
tical model  of  the  interaction  between    genotypes  and  environ- 
ments le/:^ves  us  with  incomplete  research  designs  when  we  at- 
tempt to  study  the  relationship  between  such  phenomenon  as 
schizophrenia  and  the  psychodynami cs  of  family  life. 

(Clausen  and  Kohn,   I96O,  p.  308) 
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i^.ei."  -onnent  In  response  to  the    i  nn-j-)e  rab  I  e  ftrdings 

«hic^7  su-r^gest   rhat  parenra'  or  env  i  ronnenta  I  pathology   fs  not  enough 
to  '^ccoun:   ujr  r^e  p^tno:  -gy  or  non-pa : ho  1  cgy  of  a  child.  Ecology 
-db  re^Donded  to  Such  criticism  and  several   spokesmen  have  enpha- 
3i^ed  tn-   Ir^porrance  of  both  man  and  environnent.     Among  these  are 
^oush  (1959,   1955,  I960),  Kelly  (1 966 ,   1970,  and  Rhodes   (I967,  1970) 
R.iush's  -etnodology  and  research  has  contributed  njch  to  the  analy- 
zation  of   Interaction  data.     He  believes  that   it   is  rr^ean  i  ng  1  ss  s  to 
osk  whet^^er  Setting  or  environment    is  rriore  important.     The  compo- 
nents .3re  inextricably  interrwined.     More  relevant  is  the  question  of 
which  setting  and  which  individual.     Rhodes  has  said   (1970)  that  the 
enotionaMv  disturbed  child  affects  and  is  affected  by  his  community. 
This  reciprocal   relationship  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  attempt  to  describe  or  treat  the  disturbance.     Kelly  and  (Rhodes 
have  both  been  influenced  by  the  ethologists'  study  of  animal  be- 
havior.     Their  findings  have  a  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  "person'* 
side  of  the  interaction.     Kelly   (1970)  postulates  four  biological 
:>rir,ciples,   for  example,  which  he  believes  are  applicable  in  analy- 
a  nq  an  ecosyste.-^  or  a  comnunity. 

^'i     f^jnctions  within  a  Social  unit  are  interdependent, 

f.2)     High  exchange  env  i  ron^nents  make  more  efficient  use  of  resources 

t  ho  I    I ow  exchange  env  i  ronmen  t  s . 
(3)     En/ironments  affect  style'^  <^f  adaptation. 
(^}     More  cQT^pIex  units  replace   less  co  np  lex  units. 
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•^e  I  '  V  ^'jJltfS  Z'-'i^ln^  styles  and  adaptatton   in  mar's  ecos/sten.  His 
.^a  I  r   r^rj'.t  been  to  develop  preventive   interventions   using  tnese 

c  "  !   c  :  ^  !   s  .  h :•  :  J-  -  ■>   ^"a  r  r:  ee  n  i  r. vo  1     d  I  r.  seve  ra  I   >  r     i  es  u :> «  ng 

the  pr  f  r«c  i  p  I "5  as  a  t;asi5  for  observation  and  nanipulation  of  the 
^cos / ?  te  ^  . 

!^ec»L' n  t  I  .■ ,    interesting  studies  were  conducted   in  high  schools 
'Trl-iv-r.        ii'  .    '37' -^^^        three  "lex  I  ran  villages    (Mills  and  Kel' 
'y.    ^9/1.'  •     3y  u^inq  ec<'>  logical   ;:»rinciples    it  was  often  found   that  the 
de/i'jnr    indivi    jdl    \s   the  one  .-;ho ,  by  observation,    is  adapting  best 
to  nib  S'T'jation.      In  -3  high  school   study  they  found  that  menbers  of 
a  .n,jrg;r!c>!   -^^-^up  sno'.ved  helping  and  friendship  behavior  anong  its 
group.     The  -icnievers  group  shoxved  deviant  helping  behavior,  only 
,*!.>wir:g  s,uicii  bohavIr:ir  when  it  W(juld  help  t^1e^n  gain  good  grades  or 
highf-r   schcM.)l    -ich  1  eve''"ent        (Tricott,  et    i!.,  1971). 

^^hodes  h.3^.   foC'jSG-d  on  erTx:>tional   disturbance   in  children.     By  us- 
ing the  principle  of  succession  in  ecology,  "^e  notes  that  institu- 
ttr>ns   in  nur  culture    lave  not  been  replaced;    instead  rr^ore  are  added, 
I  ns  t  i  !  !jt  i         .v^m  c^    jre  Out -da  ted   rent"*  in   intact     and  merely  ninder 
iirogre.s.      For   ■  >  v^p  i  e  .   .-^e  bu  i  I  cl  no  re   and  no  re  mental    hospitals  and 
'-:»eci.i!   cl.^>^.'^,      A->   sor»n  as  such  an  institution   is  established,  it 
,      ^iiio-i  .... ;       --or- .      Barker  would  ^^iv  the  forces  of  the  thing  (in- 
.•^••jfi  ;n)   .)ro    ,•^^ng*/;•   t^^.an  the  '^edia    (people),  accounting  for  the 
ton-vv-^cy   -^f  '  •*    t<J   fill    tnosr    i  n^; :  i  f  u  t  I  ons  .      Institutions  moy  en- 

.I.J  re  :;ecius''  an  ^-'S  t  ah  1  i  shed  structure   i  >  most   able   to   influence  the 

tulure  w  i  1 1-'  t  ne   least  expense  of  energy.      In  addition,    it  requires 
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less  energy  to  maintain  than  to  change  them.     Rhodes  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  rj  former  prison  converted  Into  a  mental  hospital.  The 
o  1  rj  prison  s  t  :  1  )   h;js  ba  r  s  on  the     i  ndov/s  and  a  rmed  guards  in  the  halls, 
yet  within  the  rooms  are  quite  harmless  mental  patients.     Rhodes  as- 
serts that  some  institutions  for  the  deviant  are  needed  in  order  to 
vent   the  aggression  of  man.     Man  needs  a  scapegoat  to  attain  equi- 
librium.    Many  of  his  thoughts  reflect  the  work  of  ethologists  like 
Loren2  and  Calhoun.     Some  ethologists  have  a  more  optimistic  view  of 
the  aggre'^sive  impulse.     t :  o  1 -E  i  besf  e  1  d  t  cloims  institutions  are  bad 
because  they  prevent  bonding  of  individuals  and  thus  allow  aggres- 
sion to  operate.     £ i b I -E i besf e 1 d t ' s  solution  would  allow  equilibrium 
witnout  t''^  ior  scapegoat  i  nt, .     Ro->'Jng  would  counter  and.  re- 

place an     .^;-j:--sive  activity. 

Mec'  i  ca  1   Eco  1  og  i  s  t  s 

The  biological  ecologists  have  made  a  response  to  Clausen  and 
Kohn  because  they  are  interested  in  genotypic  variation  and  the  en- 
vironmental effect  on  it. 

This  group  hdS  made  a  real  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  adaptation  Jn  man.     Adaptation  is  of  central    importance  in  the  think- 
ing of  all  eco I og  i  s  ts  . 

Dubos    (1968),  a  famous  biologist,  has  an  abundance  of  evidence 
to  show  that   in  the  process  of  adaptation  to  a  new  s i t ua t i on, d i sease 
often  occurs  because  s  t  ress  is  placed  on  the  individual.     If  the 
adaptation   (I)    is  a  great  one^or  if   (2)  man  needs  to  Tdapt  quickly 
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to  a  serie^.)  jf  changes,   then  disease  is  rTK)re  probable.     Unlike  Cal- 
houn, Oubos  does  not  believe  crowding,  of  itself,   leads  to  pathology. 

The     readiness  with  which  man  adapts  to  potentially  dangerous 
situations  mdkes   it  unwise  to  ipply  directly  to  human  life 
the  results  of  experiments  designed  to  test  the  acute  effects 
of  crowding  on  animals.     Under  normal  circumstances,  the  danger- 
ous consequences  of  crowding  are  mollified  by  a  multiplicity  of 
biological  and  social  adaptations.     In  fact,  crowding  per  se , 
!,e.  population  density,   is  probably  far  less  importanF  In  the 
long  run  even  in  animals  than  is  the  intensity  of  the  social 
conflicts,  or  the  relative  peace  achieved  after  social  adjust- 
'nents  have  been  made.  (Dubos  ,  1^68) 

Dubos  has  ^  much  more  optimistic  view  of  the  capabilities  of  man  than 
some  other  ecologists.  This  difference  is  evident  in  the  basic  atti- 
tudes which  ecologists  have  about  man  and  his  future. 

Dubos  has  traced  disease    through  history  and  has  found  that  it 
peaks  at   times  of  rapid  change.  He  charts  the  rale  of  tuberculosis  at 
the  beginning  of  the  industrial   revolution.     As  people  adjusted  to 
city  life,   the  disease  rate  decreased  markedly  without  any  improve- 
ment  in  sanitary  conditions.     His   list  of  examples  is   impressive  evi- 
dence of    the  physiological  changes  which  accompany  adaptation.  Cows 
who  rire  transport>3d  to  another  place  by  trailer  often  develop  pneu- 
monia or  other  disease  and  die  on  arrival  at  the  new  location.  If 
tranquilizers  are  given  to  them  before  the  trio,  the  death  and  disease 
rate  drastically  declines.     Although  Dubos  is  talking  only  about  phys- 
't^c]  disease  one  can  generalize  his  results  to  mental  disorders  also, 
since  he  is  describing  an  interaction  which  involves  the  adaptive 
styles  of  individuals  and  the  environment. 

Chapman,  Hinkle  and  Wolf   (1960)  discuss  the  effects  of  maladap- 
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tation.     They  propose  that  ma  1  ad tdt i on   is  equivalent  to  mental 
disorder.     This   is  a  ?v/pothesis  based  on  Dubos •    findings.  They 
take  the  extreme  position  that   improper  adapiition  to  changes  over 
time  can   lead  to  apparent  brain  damage.     This   is  often  manifest  in 
schizophrenia.     When  a  person  sees  himself  threatened  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time,  there  is  a  disorganization  of  neural  pa.tterns.  Defen- 
sive reactions  to  .truss     reduce  the  open  interaction  man  needs  with 
his  environment.     Paris  and  Dunham's  hypothesis  also  places  emphasis 
on  adaptation  to  stress. 

An  epidemiological  study  closely  related  to  the  work  of  Dubos 
and  Chapman,  Hinkle.  and  Wolf,   is  that  of  Langner  and  Michael's 
Life  Stress  and  Mental  Health     (I9G3).     In  this,   the  second  volume  of 
a  three  volume  series  about  the  Midtown  Manhattan  study,   these  men 
present  their  hypotheses  about  emotional  disturbance.  Interviews 
conducted  with  hundreds  of  people  in  Manhatten  reveal   that  it   is  the 
accunulation  of  stress  over  time  which  leads  to  a  disturbance.  Thus, 
they  reject   Freud's  single  trauma  hypothesis.     Their  results  con- 
>irn  the  data  of  Paris  and  Dunham  (1939).     People  in  the  inner  city 
have  h:qh  rates  of  fnental  disturbance.     Stressors  disturb  the  basic 
equilibrium  of  a  person's  environment'.     The  person  reacts  by  adapting 
to  the  change,  but   the  adaptation  itself  produces  strain.  Although 
Dubos  does  not  mention  accumulation  of  stress  and  Langner  and  Michae! 
do  not  mention  strain  as  an  adaptation,   the  two  seem  to  be  addressing 
theTiselves  to  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  same  manner.     Both  believe 
that   factors  which  di-,turb  the  equ  i  1  i  br  i  um  of  the  ecosystem,  cause, 

in  turn,  a  state  in  the  person  which   is  culturally  debilitatinq 
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Langner  and  Michael  are  careful   to  point  out.  that   their  s  t  ress --s  t  ra  i  n 
model    is  not   in  any  way  an  adequate  model.     It   is  only  accurate  in 
describing  the  average  reactions  of  a  large  group  of  people.     It  does 
not  reflect   individual  differences,  since  under  the  same  cond  i  t  i  ons , 
various  people  wiM   react  differently.     This  hypothesis  is  similar  to 
one  discussed  In  the  ethology  section.     In  that  case,  stress  caused 
by  overcrowding  of  animals  resulted  in  deviant  behavior. 

The  medical  ecologists  emphasize  the  biological  side  of  man 
and  they  also  discuss  environmental  factor'^.  The  weakest  area,  from 
the  ecological  point  of  view  is  their  minimum  acknowledgement  of  the 
cultural  relativity  of  "good"  adaptation.  That  is.  In  another  cul- 
ture the  avarice  of  our  businessmen  might  be  classified  as  extremely 
maladaptive,  white  our  neurotic  could  be  said  to  be  adapting  well  in 
anot her  cu 1 t ure . 

One  of  the  most  significant  recent  ecological   studies  about 
ch  i 1 d  ren  and  emo  tional   disturbance  is  a  comp  i 1  a  t  i  on  of  the  conce  rns 
of  bioloqists.  anthropologists,  psycho  1 oq i s t s  ,  and  sociologists.  This 
book  is  called  Temperament  and  behavior  disorders   in  ch i I d ren  '( 1 968) . 
The  authors  are  from  the  biophysical  area,  but  their  book  is  charac- 
teristic of  research   in  the  ecology  of  disturbance. 

According  to  these  authors,  children  are  born  with  certain  iden- 
tifi-ible  temperamental  characteristics  and  behavioral   styles  which  are 
peculiar  to  thom.     These  characteristics   Influence  behavior  Inde- 
pendent of  the  task  being  oerformea.     There  is  no    perfect  relation- 

ship  betwt?en  specific  patterns  of  temperament  and  the  emergence  of  a 
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beHdvior  probler".     There   is  d  qroup  of"  children  with  "culturally 
oeqative"  te^nerar^jpt  qualitirjs  who  are   likely  to  develop  pathoN 
oqle*.,  but  there  are  a  substantial   nunber  of  children  in  the  group 
who  do  not  develop  pathologies.     Likewise  in  the  group  of  children 
with  culturally  favorable  temperament  qualities,  there  is  a  small 
pe  rcon  tage  who  develop  pat ho  logics.     The   identifiable  tempe  ramen  ta 1 
d  i  me n s  1  o n s  s  r e  as  fo  I  I  ov; s  : 
( 1  )     Act  i  vi  ty  I evel  , 

the  tempo  or  frequency  of  the  motor  component  in  activity; 

(2)  Rhy thmi  ci  ty  , 

the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  biological  functions  (wake, 
sleep  cycle,  bowe I  movemen ts ,  etc.); 

(3)  Approach  or  withdrawal, 

initial    react  i  on  to  any  new  s  t  i  mu I i ; 
Adaptabi 1 i  ty , 

sequences  of  response  to  new  or  altered  situations; 
(5)     Intensity  of  reaction, 

energy  content  of  response; 
1 6)     Threshold  of  responsiveness, 

level  of  extrinsic  stimulation  that  is  necessary  to  evoke  a 

discernable  response; 
( 7 )     Qua  I i  ty  of  mood , 

Arount  of  pleasant,  joyful,  friendly  behavior  as  contrasted 

with  unp I eas an t  behavi o r ; 
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^  ^  rgcr  i  bi  M  t  Y  , 

fe:t i veness  of  extraneous  env I ron  .en ta 1   stinjii    In  interfering 
v-.'i  th  or   in  altering  the  direction  of  the  ongoing  behavior; 
( 9 )     Attention  span  and  persistence,    lencith  of  time  spent    ?  n  an  activity 
Any  level  of  the  above  qualities    (high,    low,  or  mediun)  can  result 
in  a  behavior  disorder  under  the  right  environmental   conditions,  Cer* 
tain  characteristics  are  more   likely  to  result   in  pathologies  be- 
cause of  the  negative  value  which  our  culture  places  on  them, 

Thomas,  Chess,  and  Birch  were  interested  in  finding  out  what 
kind  of  Interaction  between  Inborn  qualities  and  parental  behavior 
resulted  in  pathology.     They  looked  at  the  microsystem  of  the  home. 
Of  the  1 3S  children  followed  from  birth  to  ten  years  ot  age, A2  be- 
came clinical  cases.     They  found  that  clinical  dases  were  character- 
ized by  both  high  and   low  levels  of  activity,   irregularity,  nonadap- 
tability,    intensity,  persistance,  and  d r s t rac t 1 b i 1 i t y ,  These 
findings  refer  to  the  increased  probability  of  the  development  of 
behavioral  disturbance  and  do  not  verify  the  hypothesis  that  a  given 
temperament  will  by  itself  produce  a  pathology.     The  authors  insist 
that  a  given  temperament  can  never  be  considered  a  pathology. 

According  to  Thomas,  Chess  and  Birch,  the  symptoms  (temperamen- 
tal qualities)  arise  first  and  anxiety  occurs  only  after  the  parents 
and  society  have  responded  to  the  symptoms  as  abnormal  or  patholo- 
gical.    According  to  the  authors,  psychoanalysts  believe  symptoms 
arise  to  avoid  anxiety.     Sleeplessness  in  a  child  v/ould  be  diagnosed 
as  a  protest  against  his  environment.     The  ecologist  would  say   it  is 
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merely  a  temperamental  quality  that  can  be  nx)dified   if   it   is  treated 
as  a  normal  quality  of  the  child.     Learning  theorists  also  suggest 
that  anxiety  precedes  symptoms.     Sleeplessness  might  be  interpreted 
as  a  learned  defensive  response  to  avoid  painful  arousal. 

While  Thomas,  Chess,  and  Birch  have  a  biological  orientation 
they  were  certainly  influenced  by  the  anthropological   view  of  the 
cultural   relativity  of  deviant  behavior.     They  found  that  the  one 
characteristic  of  a  child  which  upset  parents  most  was  distracti- 
bility.     Since  our  culture  puts  such  a  high  value  on  concentration 
and  good  scfiool  work,  d  i  s  t  rac  t  i  b  i  1  i  t  y  is  definitely  a  negative 
Quality.     This  particular  temperamental  quality  was  the  most  dif- 
ficult  for  parents  to  accept.     They  found  that  of  all    the  methods 
of  help  i     clinical  cases     the  most  effective  was  to  counsel  the 
pa  rent  s   to  accept   the  cti  i  1  d  *  s   i  r,J  ividual  difference. 

Psychodynami c  Ecologlsts 
The  psychodynami c  ecologists,   for  the  most  part,  have  derived 
their  theories  from  clinical   practice.     They  are  therapists  who 
have  becoi^ie  disillusioned  with  the  traditional  psychodynam  i  c  ap- 
proach and  have  developed  new  theories  from  which  successful  inter- 
ventions have  been  devised.     These  men  are  often  called  family  inter 
ac  t • on  i  s  1 5 . 

They  onphas  ize  a  malfunction  in  the   interaction  be t we en  family 

-md  child.     Thomas,  Chess     and  Birch  found  that  child  disturbance 

some  titles  occurs   in  the  absence  of  a  pathc  logical  iius  band-wife  re- 
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lationship.     However,  this  group  postulates  unsatisfactory  marital 
relationships  within  the  family  as  a  necessary  condition  fur  dis- 
turbance.    In  the  pathological   families  studied  by  Vogel  and  Bell 
(i960),   ir  was  found  that  a  particular  child  had  become  involved  in 
the  tensions  existing  between  the  parents.     In  normal   families  the 
tensions  between  parents  are  not  as  severe,  or  are  handled  in  a  way 
which  does  not   involve  the  children.     The  parents  of  an  enrationally 
disturbed  child  minimize  contact  with  each  other  and  hostility 
toward  each  other  by  using  the  child  as  a  scapegoat.     In  this  way 
they  maintain  equilibrium  in  the  microsystem.     The  conflicts  in  the 
farrily  are  of  several   sorts,   including  conflict  between  family  ?nd 
cultural  values  and  conflict  as  a  result  of  community  rejection. 
Vogel  and  Bell   hypothesize  that  the  child  is  the  most   likely  candi- 
date for  scapegoat  because  he  is  powerless,  easily  niolded  by  the 
"amily,  and  the  family  function  is  not   impaired  by  the  malfunction 
of  only  ore  unit.     Thus  the  parents  use  the  child  as  a  focus  of 
their  conflict.     The  child  picked  ris  the  scap'^goat   is  usually  repre- 
sentative of  their  problem  in  some  way.     He  might   resemble  one  or  the 
pa  ren  ^z.  o*"  he  may  be  deviant,  being  crippled,  ugly,  or  dull  in 

AS-: 

..}Ool.     Anthropological  studies  of  scapegoating  as  well  as  the 
literature  on  the  -"iggresslve  drives  of  animals  recalls  a  similar 
fihcnomenon  which   led  to  the  killing  or  estrangement  of  deviant  mem- 
bers . 

An  excjniple        anot!>er  approach  is  the   renowned  doub  1  e-b  <  nd 
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t  ^ '  "^^ y         ^     '  '    ^'       ^_ '      (19^^).     "Or  iqinoMv"  dccordin'-;  to  Mi  shier 
rinJ  Waxier   (I963)   "the  theory  was  arrived  at  deductively,   that  is, 
by  considering   rhe  nature  o"  schizophrenic  communication  and  'de- 
ducing'  a  set  of  requirenents   in  the  family  that  would  lead  to  this 
fr^rrn  of  t)a  ^.  hr;  I  og  f  ca  I   cofTinun  i  ca  t  i  On .     Since  that  beginning,   the  for- 
'nu  I  a  t  !  r)n  nas  J  eve  1  ope'  thro  ugh  observations  and  analysis  of  f  ami  1  y 
t  he  rapy  ^ess  i  ons  and  rno  re  recen  t I y ,  exper  imental   studies  of  f am  i I y 
behav  i  or         '  d  i  s  con t  i  nu  t  ty   is  found  in  the   logic  of  the  schizo^ 
phrenic's  communication  patferns  with  himself  and  others.      It  is 
purported  that  this  aberration  in  me tacommun i ca t i on  stems  from  his 
early  cfnldhood  experiences  v.ith  his  family.     The  presch  i  zophren  i  c 
find^  himself  in  a  double-bind  situation  v>ith  people  who  insist  that 
tfiey  Crz'-e  for  hirn,  but  act  as  though  they  do  not.     In  addition,  they 
ins'^t   that   the  child  carry  out  tne  same  kind  of  contradictory  be- 
havior.    These  conflicting  messages  directed  toward  the  person  by 
people  close  to  him  lead  him  to  cope  by  treating  the  conflicting  mes 
sages  as  equivalent.      In  this  way  the  schizophrenic  avoids   the  di- 
lemma but  he  then  must  resort  to  a  fantasy  or  other  non^logica) 
world.     He  may  respond  in  incomplete  sentences  and  metaphors  or  pre* 
tend  he  is  someone  else.     The  schizophrenic  process   is  a  form  of 
comnun i ca t i on  shared  by  all  members  of  the  family.     Thus  any  member 
of  the  family  may  become  an  "overt"  schizophrenic  under  the  right 
cond  i  t  i  ons . 

Hriley   (1963)  gives  more  emphasis  to  the  family  unit  as  a  sys- 
ter^.     He  specifies   the  constraints  which  are  placed  on  individuals 
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wir.hin   the  svston.     According  to  Mishler  and  Waxier  {I565): 

H.dle/  LwnsiJers   tnls  overt  psychotic  phase  of  schizophrenia 
'on   I ntormf ttent  type  of  behavior  occurring  in  situations  of 
d  particular  kind  of  stress.     When  the  patient   is  staying  with- 
in the  rules  of  his  family  system,  he  is  behaving  'normally.' 
Howe/er  v;hen  He  is  required  to  infrtnae  the  rules,  and  at  the 
sa.'ne  tine  remo  [  n  within  them,  he  adapts  by  schizophrenic  be- 
havior. (Haley,   19^0,  pp.  466-467). 

Haley  ocknowlfdges  the  "familial    relativity"  of"  adaptable  behavior 
n(;t   the  cultural   relativity  of  behavior. 

Ackerman's    (I960)  classic  book  on  the  family  proposes  family 
therapy.     At   the  time  of  its  publication,  his  outlook  was  much  closer 
to  the  psychoanalytic  base  than  it   is  now.     In  a  recent  New  York 
Times  Magazine  section   (1970),  ho  views  the  disturbed  child  within 
the  entire  ecosystem  of  friends,  neighbors,  and  family.     In  an  ef- 
fort  to  clear  up  the  disturbance,  he  solicits  the  support  of  all 
th^;sc  people   in  changing  their  behavior  toward  the  child. 

These  family   interaction  theorists,   like  the  biologists,  do 
not  emphrjsi/';  the  cultural  relativity  of  adaptable  behavior.  They 
place  emphasis  on  parental  attitudes  toward  the  child.  Although 
these  two  factors  weaken  the  ecological  orientation,  these  theorists 
are  convinced  of  the  need  to  manipulate  the  system  as  well  as  the 
individual    in  his  na  jral  environment,  to  alleviate  disturbance. 
They  contribute  to  ecological   theory  a  description  of  extreme  path- 
ology which  can  exist  within  a  microsystem  of  communication.  Prevt- 
ouslv  .  ^cnloqical   theory  has  not  been  able  to  exarrint"'  linguistic  com- 
mun  i  ca  t  i  on . 

:i  =i  () 
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5.  CONCLUSION 

The  preceding  descriptions  of  ecological  approaches  to  the  study 
of  en)otional  disturbance  demonstrate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
ecological    research   in  this  area. 

Ecological   theory  provides  the  weakest  explanations  for  human 
communication  patterns  and  cultural   transmission.     ft   is  neverthe- 
less valuable  in  having  already  formulated  biological  principles 
which  may  be  synomorphic  to  human  behavioral  principles. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  areas  of  human  ecology  is  a  helpful  way 
to  explain  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  ecological  theory. 

The  anthropological  area  is  related  to  .ill   the  other  areas,  al- 
though its  strongest   link  is  with  sociology       The  sociological  and 
anthropological  areas  are  similar  in  their  research  techniques  (na- 
turalistic research)  and   in  their  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
environment  of  man.     The  clearest  difference  lies  in  the  greater  im- 
portance placed  on  individual  differences  within  anthropology.  This 
area  more  than  any  other  has  modeled  itself  after  animal  ecology. 

Researchers  of  the  classical  group  u5e  methods  similar  to  :  nose 
of  anthropologists  and  are  close  in  theory  to  the  sociologists/ 
Clausen  and  Kohn  a^e  between  the  soc i o r . .  j i ca I  environmental  approach 
and  the  new  approach  which  gives  equal  weight   to  indi/idual  differ- 
ences and  env  f  ronrnent .     Transitional   theorists   in  psych-'MOqy,  like 
Rhodes  and  Kelly,  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  biologic.,!  ecolo- 
gists. 

Thf>  socir,  logical   and  psychological   group   tend   to  derive 
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principles  f'ron  a  stud/  of  the  ecosyste^n  fcBther  than  from  the  princi- 
ples of  animal  behavior.     They  contribute  rnost  by  investigating  the 
effect  of  ecosystems  on  behavior. 

biological  ecoloqists  have  expounded  on  the  unique  abili- 
ties   (odaptation)  and  drives    (aggress  i  Oi-. )   in  humans.     The  interaction 
between  these   innate  qualities  and  environment  was  described  by  the 
medical  ecologlsts  and  Thomas,  Chess,  and  Birch.     The  latter  group 
was  more  strongly  influenced  by  the  anthropological  view  of  the  cul- 
tural  relativity  of  norrna  I  behavior. 

The  psychodynamic  theorists  have  the  fewest   links  to  other 
areas.     They  look  at  the  interaction  in  the  microsystem  of  the  family, 
but  because  of  irs  lack  of  emphasis  r-n  cultural   relativity  of  behavior 
and  because  of  its  emphasis  on  ihe  intricate  communication  process 
within  and  between  mon.     This   is  not   to  r.ay  that   it   is  not  a  valuable 
contribution  but   its  uniqueness  separates   it  from  others. 

It    is  clear  that  an  ecological   theory  of  emotional  disturbance 
ha«^  not  been  fotmal'zed  at  the  present  time;  present  theory   is  a 
combination  of  fv/po  theses  .   research,   rind  attitudes   toward  emotional 
disturbance.     No  other  .jrer-  has   the  eclectic  nu  1 1  i  d  i  sc  i  p  1  i  na  ry  nature 
of  ecology.     This   is  both   its  strength  and  weakness.      Its  strength 
lic^.    in  the   multiple  viev/s  brougitt  by   the  expertise  of  a  myriad  of 
d  !  sc  i  o  I  i  nfs  .      Its  vvt'^kness   lirs   in  the   lack  of  unification  and  syste- 
natic   foro^u  1  a  t  i  on  which  cha  rac  t  e  r  i /es   the  diversity  of  the  area. 

Whrit    i^  rjt-v'ded   i  *^  a  systematic  -U  tempt  to  combine  these  con- 
tributions   int(^  .}  general    thecjry  which  could  account   for  emotional 
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disturbance.     This  might  be  done  with  a  bystenis  or  ecosystems  approach 
to  the  problem.     Until   that  time,   the  methodology  and  concerns  of  eco- 
logy can  continue  to  promote   insights   into  the  nature  of  enx>tional 
d I  St  urbance . 
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INT-COUCrn^J  TO  COUNTER  T^r^.tORy 


y-r.'.^  jlti'-'ote  --'.oi  ^.v/  be  '^een^    as     '  S  o  !  f -3  c  t  u  j  If  za  t  i  or. .  "  or 
!  !  J  1  r  .  .or!  -.r   :--.:er. i  .'1 !  -  "     T^ib   pTocoss     inv.jlve-.     :rie  establish- 
->-nt  J   •  unci  I -..nj  1    roKuion^ni;?  ijctween  ntri:  ana  Docy.  Specula- 

liun-j  rc  gar  J  1^9  inci  ndturti  of  this  re  ^  a  c  J  «-nsh  i  0  ,  of  c^syc'ie  and 
Dvrci,  .jre  prc/dlont:  in  tr.e  literature  of  tr.e  counter-culture.  The 
"body-av.areness"  cjlts  e.-^phasizo  the  ro-discovery  of  the  horiy .  The 
political  or  jucat  i  on.i  1  theorists  Gpe.ik  of  unchaining  the  mind 
through  Oe - I n ^ t i t u t i on a  1 i ^ a t i on .  Ali  speak  of  creating  a  new  envi- 
ronrr^ent  in  .-/hich  the  individual  is  permitted  new  freedom  in  explor- 
ir^g  and  dev-hjp.ny  :        interactions  between  nind  and  body. 

The  '.o'-jr^e  .jf  the-  Tension  within  ^an ,  between  mind  and  body, 
has  been  attriouted  Freud  to  th-  socialization  processes  in 
■ohich  ninj  .inj  jijjy  are  nade  ont  riyon  i  s  t  s  ,  Areas  of  concern  within 
'.'"^  bvnav  i  r,3  I  science:,  .-ay  reflect  the  mind -body  dicnotony.  Bic- 
-y'^y^iZcA]  st.iJies  -xplore  nan's  ''given  r-aturo,"  while  sociology 
1 v-..--. :  :  .Mf  -  >  -.-r-'s  ''cre-ire-i  n.ujro."  One  tas-,  of  □ohavi<ira! 
.CM.-ri;.-'   ->,jy  t;-..    re- 1  n  tegr.it  ]  (jn   o(    these  C(?ncerns. 

'  *    '  ^  A  I  :j  I      t i.^     -r- 1  uy   r  h..   p < (^,(- ^. ^ ^ of     na  !  y  S  I  s  or     s y  n  t  ne - 

' !  •    : r^-.L-  e'forr  relate     tfie     diverse  concerns     of  r:)ehav!oral 

soie^tc^'.  An.il/tic  Drocesses  atler^ipt  tr;  Jefme  relationships  by 
^eiira'- 1'  1  r^r;  j  lo  Ir^r.,  iis  constituent  D-irts;  synthetic  processes 
si-ek  ^a'-^»'   r.-.Lp.'.  0,     eAanininq     r.  t  e     comb  i  na  t  "  on     of  separate 
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ler'Hjn  :    .  leh  jv  i  ora  1   ^^C' once  5  hove  te-ideC  to  rely  oxcJusivel 

•u:>on  ci:-.3i.:   .  crvce'ibes.  9rubably     beca-jbe     trst^s-     Cecnniqjes  v-;ere 

'OSulteJ  1-^  37.  1 -.c  rea^ 1  y  spcc'ali<t'd  cody  c^f  ^no.  ledge.  Natural 
sciences,  ^jc^  as  .^o-jlo^y  or  b^jta^y.  "lavt-  ev^^en^^ed  rhe  increased 
bpec i a  I i ;ot i on  of  effort. 

Tne  result  tr;e  analytic  ^■'i::? roach  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
nay  be  seen  in  :ne  development  of  psychoanalytic  and  behavioral 
tnougnr.  'i^nile  psychoanalysis  attempted  to  re  1  ate- -  and  integrate 
the  bioDhysical  and  soc i I og i ca 1  sciences,  the  analytic  process 
used  invoi.-J  fractionation  of  physical  and  social  phenomena  into 
snait  hypothetical  Linits.  The  analytic  process  does  shed  light  on 
causal  relationships.  Psychoanalytic  theory  interrelates  biophysi- 
cal a-d  suciological  factors  to  define  cause-effect  relationships 
in  a  go  s     hoc  manner. 

i  react  t(jr^  to  the  :;'S y  choana  1  y  t  <  c  approach,  lef^'-nrna  theory  was 
Je.'^^'oDed.  But  this  new  approach  also  ir-voUed  an  intensive  effort 
:j  jn.^ly/,'  t/rr!».j'y  i  jr  ^  this  t  i  rr^e  I  reducing  it  to  the  smal'-^st 
^i^le  >jn  i  t  .  Le.jr  -  i  ng  theorists  were  particularl/  concerned  i.ijt 
thetr  orrort^  jn.!  results  could  bo  replicated  by  other  investiga- 
r,;r'..  Since  replication  is  usually  pos  i  i  o  1  e  only  within  a  iabora- 
t'.>ry  or  artificial  >etting»-  the  usefulness  of  generated  prescrip- 
•  i  >ns    i      I  i  '-^  i  t  ed  . 

;r.u 


-  -  .  :  i  n  t  i 

' "  '  ^  ^  *  '  r  ( J  c  e  s  A 
/  >es  no*.  Lijiitribute  to  an 
^* 'S  »  ,:r'y  than  aoes  the 

■     -I'" '  '  >  ■      '^  ve  IS     t  ne  very 
] » • .  -.O  b  <^)f  V G  r-  i  ,3 b  1  e s  to 
'  f  -J  '  r  •      it      lb     e  V  I  d  e  ri  t 

'  -it  f  jr-  r r  -      .      JU  C  t  i  Ve 


.'0  I  op  I  ny 
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*.  riMt-^'*  --!: 

■■•   .    «  !  c  .'er; ' '  we  re 
en  .       The  be  .'ire? 
i  *Uo     p»j  r  cep- 
t^'-',  etc.  )  ,  the 
I ' ■  I  i  n  i  t  um . 
genorrit  i  'on  of 
t^(-'S  c  r  i  be  r  i  r:  j  - 

i  -.  .  r-q      .  <  »nci^  rn  , 
*     1  i  -i-s  . 

'  ■  'i  *  i  ii  ;j  r  ,j  Ions 
~  ■  ;     t  s      » n 
f-''-iy  .    SO  !  f 


ANALYS  I  S 


Two  modes  of  relating  h  i  ophys  :  C'T  1  and  sociological 
conceptuo  i  i      1 1  ons  . 

'v:)y  of   'ite-.itjre  ge-ierated  by     counter     theorists  ^bout 
-\ir^ri    fpsycn-,-         social   Sfrlf)   and  body     (biologic,  "natu- 
re 1  v  -  ^^nsri  i  p         extensive.        Instead     ot     reducing  each 
I'j  i  t  .  ^'v-'Dor^'n t  pirt  tctnpts  are  nocJo  to  relate  these 

r.'  i r-.. . n  I  .  .vn  j  I  i  s  ?  i  c    M  y  .      Tf^e  pap o  r     that     foil  ows     i  s  --^n 
r-.,'-..    ^n»j  '^ro'jp  of  counter  theorists,  o  r  W-^a  r  j  1  y  "radical 
-^^  '.iincn^ion  of     thr     above     sche^ne,      that  of 

1  *    o^   this  ,)Dp  r  r\ich  wii  i  ch  was     used     t  ■     s  amp  1  o  t'^c 
frv   c'.'unr»^r   t  h*:^r>  r  i  s  t  s  about  alcornatrves      to  p'"esenL 
'iar\  J  !  i       dov  i  anco  . 
qur-  ^  t   for  t  nc  r..'-un  1  f  !  rd  r.an  takes  nan  /     forns  ,     and     a  1  ] 
c r  r  ;t  t   r  J  1  t    r*:^     r.  •  criticized.      To  at  t^-np  l   a  conip  r^hen- 
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INT-COUCTnN  TO  COUNTER  THEORY 


y-r.'.^  .jlti'-oie  -'.ji  n.v/  be  "^een^    as     '  S  o  !  f -a  c  t  u  j  !  i  za  t  i  or. .  "  or 
!  !  J  ,  r  .  or!         ;';.:er. i -ii  .  "     T^  i  b   process     inv.jlve-.     :rie  establish- 
->-rnt  J   •  unci  I -..nj  1    roKuion^nl;^  ij^itween  nin:  dna  Docy.  Specula- 

li^n:,  rc  gar  J  1^9  inci  ndturti  of  this  re  J  a  c  J  «-nsh  i  o  ,  of  c^syc'^G  and 
3vrci,  .jre  prc/dlont:  in  tne  literature  of  tr-.e  counter-culture.  The 
"body-av.arenobs"  cjlts  e.-^phasizo  the  ro-discovery  of  the  horiy .  The 
political  or  jucat  i  on.i  I  theorists  Gpeak  of  unchaining  the  mind 
through  Oe - I n s t i t u t i on a  1 i ^ a t i on .  All  speak  of  creating  a  new  envi- 
ronrr^ent  in  .-/hich  the  individual  is  permitted  new  freedom  in  explor- 
ir^g  and  dev-lop.ny  :        Interactions  between  nind  and  body. 

The  -.'v^Tc^e  vjf  thf-  Tension  within  ^an ,  between  mind  and  body, 
has  been  attrlouted  Freud  to  th^  socialization  Drocesses  in 
■ohich  ninj  .inj  jijjy  are  nade  ont  riyon  i  s  t  s  ,  Areas  of  concern  within 
'.''•^  bvnav  i  r,3  I  science:,  .-ay  reflect  the  mind -body  dicnotony.  Bic- 
:^^v^^ical  st.iJies  -xplore  nan's  ''glvon  r-aturo,"  while  sociology 
i  -  v-..--^ :  :  .Mf  >  -..r-'s  ''cre-ite-J  n.ujro."  On^'  tas-,  of  Dohavforal 
.c»rri;^-'   -\jy  t;-..    re- 1  n  legr.it  i  (jn   o(    these  C(?ncerns. 

'  *  '  ^  A  I  :j  1  t ^.^  1  uy  r  lv»  p r (.^c o s s e of  no  !  y  S  I  s  or  s y  n  t  ne - 
'  1  •    : r^-.L-  e'for  r  relate     tfuj     di  verso  concerns     of  r:)ehav!oral 

soie^te^".  An.il/tic  processes  atler^ipt  tr;  Jt,'fino  relationships  by 
Deiira'-  i  r.^;  j  ,  i  o  1  r i  1  s  conv,  t  i  r  uen  t  D-irt  s  ;  syn  thet  i  c  processes 
s*-ek  f.-.ul-^  0.     exanininq     ?.  t  e     combination     of  separate 
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lern^n  t  .  Th^  leHjvivra^  ^^C'enccS  hove  re^ideC  to  rely  oxclusivel 
•uoon  ci:-.3i.:  ^  crvce'ibes.  prubably  beca-jbe  tries-  Cecnniqjes  v-;ere 
uoed  D/  r/ie  •  jtj'-ji  ^cienct^-:,.  Ar^jiysls  u *'  nali-ira)  :3^-^no;nena  has 
'OSulte-::  1-^  37.  I c  rea^ 1  y  specialized  ^ody  (^f  ^no.  ledge.  Natural 
sciences,  :>jc^  as  .^o-jlogy  or  b*jta^y»  "^avt-  evJJenced  rhe  increased 
specialisation  of  effort. 

Tne  result  ir;e  analytic  ^■';:c?roach  in  tne  behavioral  sciences 
nay  be  seen  in  :ne  development  of  psychoanalytic  and  behavioral 
Cnougnt.  'i^nile  psychoanalysis  attempted  to  re  1  ate- -  and  integrate 
the  bioDhysical  and  sociological  sciences,  the  analytic  process 
used  invoi.-J  fractionation  of  physical  and  social  phenomena  into 
smalt  hypothetical  Linits.  The  analytic  process  does  shed  light  on 
causal  relationships.  Psychoanalytic  theory  interrelates  biophysi- 
cal a-d  suciological  factors  to  define  cause-effect  relationships 
a  £osJ^  hoc  manner. 

i     react  lor^   to  the  :;'S y choana  1  y  t  <  c  approach,    le^^'-nina  theory  was 
Je.'o'oDed.     But   thi'.>  new  approach  also  ir-voUed  an  intensive  effort 
:j  'jn.^ly/,'  i  jr  ^    this    t  i  r^e  If   reducing   it   to  the  smal'-^st 

'^iDle  >jn  i  t  .  Le.jr-  i  ng  theorists  were  particularl/  concerned  t.ijt 
th(^»r  orrort-.  jn.!  results  could  bo  replicated  by  other  investiga- 
tors. Since  replication  is  usually  pos i i u I e  only  within  a  labora- 
t'.>ry  or  artificial  >etting,-  the  usefulness  of  generated  prescrip- 
*  i  ■  )ns    is    I  i  '-^  i  t  . 

;r.u 


■  " '  ^  :  ^  '  >  ^  r  ( J c e s  A 
/  >es  no*.  Lijiitribute  to  an 
'M^^^s,  .[i-'Y  -f^'t'  than  aoes  the 
I  t  ft  M'- '  1  >  :  ^  ve  IS  t  ne  very 
* ' '  '  1 ' * .  ;  ^  f  V G r-  i  ,3 b  1  e s  to 
;    '  '  ■■ '     '  t  J  : ,  .      it      lb     e  V  I  d  e  ri  t 

'  ■  '  -it  f  jr-  r r  -      .      JU  C  t  i  Ve 


ERIC 


■■•  .    «  !  c  'Cr-. ' '  we  re 
en  .       The  be  .'ire? 
i  *Uo     p»j  r  cep~ 
etc.  )  ,  the 
I ' ■  I  i  n  i  t  um . 
geno  r  r3 :  i         o  f 
t^(-'S  c  r  i  be  r  i  r:  j  - 

i  -.  .  r-q      ^r^r^ccrn  ^ 
*  -J  1  i     '"ii.  !-s  . 

'  ■  'i  *  i  ii  ;j  r  ,j  ions 
~  ■  ;     t  s    '> » n 

f-''-iy  .    SO  !  f  vV.J 

u  1  1  i  r,i :  i  -J  r 


ANALYS  I  S 


Two  modes  of  relating  h  i  ophys  :  C'T  1  and  sociological 
conceptuo  i  i      1 1  ons  . 

'v:)y  of   'itc-.itjre  ge-ierated  by     counter     theorists  ^bout 
-lir-:^    fpsycn-,-         social   self)   and  body      (biologic,  "natu- 
re 1  v  -  ^^nsri  i  p   i -5  extensive.        Instead     ot     reducing  each 
I'j  i  t  .  ^'v-'Dcir^'n t  pirt  tctnpts  are  nocJo  to  relate  these 

ci'-r-.^'ni^  .vn  J  :  i  s  V  I  c,i  My  .     Tf^e  papor     that     follows  is 
r-.,'-..    ^n»j  '^ro'jp  of  counter  theorists,  ori^-^arily  "radical 
-^^  '.iincn^ion  of     the     above     schene,      that  of 

1  *    o^   this  ,)Dp  r  r\ich  wh  i  ch  was     used     t  ■     s  amp  1  o  t^^c 
frv   c'-'unter   t  h*:^r>  r  i  s  t  s  about  alcornatives      to  pf'esenL 
'iar\  J  !  i       dev  i  anco  . 
qur-  ^  t   for  t  nc  r..'-un  1  f  i  ed  r.an  takes  nan  /     forns  ,     and     a  1  ] 
c r  r  ;t  t   r  J  1  t    r*:^     r.  •  criticized.      To  at  t^^-^o  1   o  conip  r^hen- 
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s  i  vtr  overvlev;  of   this  onornous    litercJtur.'     .'jgu  i  d     be     d  resunp  tuous  . 

Instead,  three  separate  DOpers  were  preDared  th  different  pur- 
posvs  in  'ninJ.  T-ie  fir:a  paper,  "Sone  Str.^ids  Within  Counter 
Tmso  r  V  ,  "  1  :  n  t  e  n  ded  to  q  i  ve  on-  t  ne  "  f  eo  T  '  f  r  t  •"/e  counter  culture 
•Ind  its  ph  i  I  OS'...  ly .  Vfie  ^ecund  do  per,  "Unusual  Ideds  i  r.  Education," 
has  been  prepared  ty  one  respected  counter  theorist  who  directs  his 
•salvos  against  the  institution  of  the  school.  The  third  paper, 
"ConceDtual  Models  of  Emotional  Disturbance:  Some  Other  Thoughts," 
arj^in  focuses  upon  the  "content"  of  vc^nter  theory  but  from  a 
broader  perspective.  The  various  counter  theoretical  positions  are 
examined  ond  related  using  the  concept  of  the  "school  aS  community" 
as   the  unifying  theme. 

The  authors  of  the  counter  theory  papers  attempt  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  counter-commentary  on  emotional  disturbance  by 
presenting:  1)  its  historical,  philosophical  roots  and  an  overview 
of  their  educational  implications;  2)  a  sample  of  coun ter-commen- 
t-iry  as   it  might  view  itself;     3)   a  description  of  one  model   as  an 

1  t  e  rn  .3 1  i  ve  t  o  s  choo  1  i  n g  . 
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PROLOGUE:     A  CONCEPT  IN  SEARCH  OF  DEFINITION 

What   is  ne5nt  by  "counter  psychology?"       It     is     difffcult  to 
say.     There  are  no  o rqan i za t i ons ,     schools,     publications,  authors 
which  can  1  ..ly  exclusive  clain  to  the  title  and  thereby     define  the 
parar-eters  to  be  explored.     Each  person  is  ^eft  to  apply  the  label 
to  whatever  overlapping  and  divergent  views  strike    some     chord  of 
recognition,  some  f  ee  M  nc;  of  "ah,  here  seems  a  thread  of  counter 
psychology."  Thus  wha.:  each  so  identifies  is  in  a  sense  peculiarly 
personal,  a  partial   reflection  of     tastes,     attitudes,  experiences 
which  prompt  him  to  say,   this  seems  to  fit,     this     does     not.  For 
there  is  no  coherent,     unified     assertion,     no    set     of  authorized 
tenets  against  which  a  writer  must  be  measured  before  laying  claim 
to  the  title.     There  is  no  Karl  Marx  or  Sigmund     Freud  of  counter 
psychology,  no  arbiter  of  membership  or  "ism."  It  is  not  completely 
^jccidentai   that  the     counter  theory     position,     unlike     the  others 
within  the  project,   ^ailed  to  seek     bibliographic     references  from 
recognized  authorities.     And  yet  this   is  not   to  say     that  counter 
psychology  rests  purely  in  the  eye  of  the    beholder.       There     is  a 
community  of  beholders,  of  persons   for  whom  the     label     rinqs  some 
bells  of  recognition  however  dimly.     And  it   is  v;ith     the  community 
of  beholders  that  rests  the     ultimate     task'-and  pleasure--of  crea- 
ting and  re-creatinq  the  parameters  of  counter  psychology. 
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it  should  be  dear  !?y  now  that  this  paper  clains  to  be  neither 
-authoritative  nor  exhajjstive.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  write  the 
beginnings  of  the  counter  p^iychology  position.  There  is  no  inevit* 
^3b_re  react -on  ta  those  viewpoints  "countered,"  as  Is  well  illus- 
trated bv  the  diversity  to  be  foi^'nd  within  the  counter-culture.  To 
codify  a  set  of  tenets  seems  somehow  antithetical,  a  replacing  of 
old  doc r^ia  with  nev/ . 

The  strands  of  counter  psychology  found    within     this  paper-- 
what  can  be  said  about  them? 

The  writers  dealt  with  here  are  identifiable  as  social  scien- 
tists or  social  philosophers;  they  are  people  who  make  their  living 
at  these  enterprises  or  who  spend  a  large  segment  of  their  time 
engaged  in  them.  They  are  so  included  not  because  they  have  a  mar- 
ket on  the  experiences  of  humanity,  but  because  they  do  have  some* 
thing  to  say,  and  because  a  lot  of  what  they  say  is  not  really 
he.ird  (not  acted  upon}.  This  paper  is  not  identifiable  with  a 
paper  on  strands  within  counter  culture,  though  many  of  the  authors 
and  views  herein  are  both  valued  by  elements  within  counter  culture 
an.j  /ire  reflections  of  what  is  happening  within  counter  culture 
(Perls,  like  more  and  vyore  hippies  and  activists,  moved  into  commu- 
nal living^  while  Laing's  Kingsley  Hall  has  suffered  physical 
attack,   not  simply  verbal  opposition). 

Yet  while  this   is  not  a  paper  on  counter  culture,     I     seem  to 
come  back  again  and  again  to  what  seems  to  me  are  important  themes 


of  cou-te-  cuiture--anger,  celebration,  jnfoldmq;  an  anqer  with 
those  views  anrj  practices  whic^-  stffle  free,  uncoerced  choice  and 
experience:  a  celebration  rhe  natural  ^an  within  the  killing 
corpse  becone:  a  faich,  hov/ever  tenuous ,    in  the     potent iali- 

:'es  r}^   the  eve  ]  cinq  process. 

Much  in  this  paper  is  not  new,  yet  it  striking  that  the  Con- 
ceptual Project  left  no  room  for  these  viewpoints  in  fts  definition 
of  the  main  stream  positions  t^  be  explorec^-  Perhaps  it  is  not  new- 
ness, nor  even  the  eliciting  of  strong  verbal  opposition  which 
defines  the  appropriateness  of  their  induS'on  within  the  framework 
of  this  paper's  title.  Perhaps  what  makes  these  views  strands  of  a 
counter-psychology  is  the  widespread  failure  to  actualize  in  behav- 
ior the  consequences  of  adhering  to  their  premises.  (There  are 
very  few  who  fail  to  give  lip  service  to  ^he  value  of  freedom; 
there  are  very  few  who  live  th^'r  lives  freely;  there  are  fewer 
still  who  do  not  seek  to  obstruct  the  free^^^m  of  others). 

This  is  written  in  the  midst  of  a  jumble  of  notes  already  ab- 
stracted and  a  pile  of  books  y^t  to  be  explored.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  ^?  paper,  however  expanded  ^nd  changed,  will  always  be  so  writ- 
ten . 

So  let  us  begin,  and  see  where  it   takes  us. 
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LET  FREE  THE  FLOW  OF  A  NATION'S 
CONSCIOUSNESS,  EXPANDING! 


Painted  cars  Stained  glass  wtndovvs  Street  vendor  man  Green  grass 
warmth  and  Country  Joe  sound  Be-decked  ne ,  jangling  in  the  winds 
of  .icid  ai  latonceness  (Be  sti)l  mind,  I  want  to  feel  rny  body  way 
deep  dcrwn  inside)  Pulsirig  encrqy  ar.d  qrovvth,  a  reach  i  ng--the 
thrust  and  flow  of  Aqua r ion  Renaissance. 

Gav  liberation,  oroclaiming;  Black  is  beautiful,  proclaiming;  Sis- 
terhood, p  roc  I  a  I  rni  ng  ;  Freedon  N^^w,  proclaiming  an  end  to  shattered 
self. 

Encounter.     Rap.     Awareness.     Brinqing   it  all   usck  hopDC . 

A  billion  flashing  lights  shrieking  the  FillrxDre  beat  of  the  body'^ 
rhythm.  Mind  pierced  with  crystal  facets  of  sigh  and  sound,  fusing 
the  shattered  fragments  of  the  self  with  the  oceanic  flow  of  NOW. 
A  mind-bending  journey   to  the  center  of  the  soul. 

Raunchy  bod  ies  in  fecund  leather.  Kit  Carson  shag.  City heads 
bringing  it  all  back  home  to  the  green  grass  roots  of  individuation 
(Hey  groovy  grandad--H i ppi e  pat r iot--Homespun  blue  boy  with  musket 
coiled  to  bite:     this   is  our  day.     1  dig  you. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  People,  Yes!  Camp  Pop  Burlesque  Twohun- 
dred  thousand  spaced  out  kids  flying  the  colors  upside  down  The 
pastel  haze  of  Sunday  found  happening  in  the  park  Pepper  bite  o^ 
tear  gas  pig  stick  line  advancing:  Here  I  stand,  rooted  in  the 
Th  i  rd  Wor 1 d  of  the  self,  asserting,  senses  i  nun da  ted  by  the  raucous 
cry,    I   an ! 

And -always,  always,  the  thrust  and  flow  of  the  joyous  "sounds  of 
Freedon  ^lashlpg" 

I  am  a  dreamer.  Romantic  action  dreams.  The  stifled  self 
straining  against  the  bonds  of  fear  v;hich  hold  it  fast,  afraid 
to  choose,  afraid  to  commit,  afraid  to  be,  choked  in  the  wispy 
strands  of  ancient  mothers'  hair  bent  low^  stirs  and  shifts, 
lets  the  rich  healing  oils  of  the  sun  shine  in.  Percolating 
wa  rmt  h--hope  repotentials  expand i  ng  Reb  i  r  t h . 

IT'S  TIME! 
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Words  in  a  poem,  sounds  in  movement,  rhythm  in 
space,  attempt  to  recapture  personal  meaning  in 
time  and  space  from  out  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  depersonalized,  dehumanized  world. 
They  are  acts  of  insurrection.  Their  source  is 
from  the  Silence  at  the  center  of  each  of  us. 
Wherever  and  whenever  such  a  whorl  of  patterned 
sound  or  space  is  established  in  the  external 
world,  the  power  that  it  contains  generates  new 
lines  of  force  whose  effects  are  felt  for  cen- 
turies. 

R,  D.  Laing  (I967,  p, 
It   is  happening  all  around  us. 
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DAPT  I-     i-'-sr  v\^OLDlNC^  0^  ^  COUNTER  CULTURE 
Wni'e  rwen:v-^*ve  year'\  have  been  a  period  of  increa- 

slpc;  econnnlc  a^fl'jer.ce  anc  physical  rorfort,  they  have  also  been  a 
oeriod  o^'  increasina  ^rin  i  nc  I  essne-sS  ,  of  increasing  awareness  of  a 
orofounc!  sense  of  a  I  I  era  t  i  on  -  -  f  ron  our  work,  ^ron  our  self,  and 
^ ron  t  he  oeoD 1 e  a  round  us  - 

At,  Good'^ar  'J  960 .  .  1 2  ;  Jescribes.  It,  'our  abundant  society  is 
•It  i^re-^e^'  ^  i  np  1  y  dt"^icient  in  nany  of  the  nxDSt  eler»entary  objec- 
tive opDort  uri  j  t  Jes  a'^d  worthwhile  goals  that  could  make  growing  up 
oosstble.  It  is  lackina  in  enough  nan's  work.  It  5s  lacking  in 
nonesr  D'.-i::1ic  speech,  and  people  are  not  taken  seriously.  It  is 
lackinq  in  opportunities  to  be  useful.  It  thwarts  aptitude  and 
creates  stupidity.  It  corrupts  ingenuous  patriotisn.  It  corrupts 
the  fine  arts.  It  shackle:  science.  tt  dampens  animal  ardor.  It 
discourages  the  religious  convictions  of  Justification  and  Vocation 
and  it  dims  the  sense  that  there  is  a  Creation.  It  has  no  Honor. 
It  has  no  Comr^unity."  With  the  social  life  organized  around  the 
profit  .-^tive  there  has  been  decreasing  opportunity  for  anyone  but 
the  Capitali'^t  to  participate  in  the  decisions  which  ,.ffect  his 
labors",  while  for  all  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  labor  which  is 
humanly  satisfyinq.  Living  as  we  d'^  in  a  p rof i t -or i en  ted  system  in 
y;Hich  genuine!/  needed  oroducts  are  built  for  planned  obso 1 escenca , 
in  which  "our  inheritance,  our  immense  productivity,  has  been  pre' 
empted"  (p.xvi)  to  create  pseudo-products,  a  system  in  which  "lit^ 
tie  direct  attention   is  paid     to     the    object,     the     function,  the 
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>-.e  -".e  need,   Ojt    i-nvn^e  nttertion   [is  paid]    to  the 

fo!-.  oroced.jrv,   p'esttqe.    and     pro'Ir,"^  s^sre- 

-r,.  re-  .3  re.         v.m.  "o  'rejl   opoort^r-;t;es     ^or     worthwhile  exper!- 
^'-v.-.r     •,r..2',         .  :j  ^,3.,  5^^^  susrai-i    ^feeU-^qs  o*"  Just 

.r,r;.,b;  1  ;iv.  .ervidbi  !I:v       fD.3l."    Ue    are     left  with 
"^'--^'''■[  enterprise  whole,  with  a  resultina  attitude 

r.-.:-.,nd  indl^'fe-.ce  .'r.20)"and.  ■'thwarted  o-  starved  In  the 
IrDort.int  obiects  Droper  to  young  capacities  {d.I2)."  Our  young 
h.r.-e  gro-.vn  uD  absurd,  developing  Into  "useless  and  cynical  bipeds, 
or  decent  young  nen  trapped  or  early  resigned,  whether  In  or  out  of 
thy  organized  system  (d.I^*)." 

More  and  nore  have  cone  to  sho-e  with  Laing  (I967)     an  aware- 
ness that  we  are  "a  sh.-iveled.  desicated  fragment  of  what  a  person 
can  b>      (p. 26);"  -As  adults  we  have  forgotten  most     of    our  child- 
hood, not  only  its  contents  but   Its  flavor;  as  men  of  the  wor'.d,  we 
hardly  know  of  the  existence  of  the  inner  world:     we  barely  renK-.m- 
ber  our  dreans  and  r:ake   little  sense  of  then  (p. 25)."  while  we  ex- 
perience OMr  fantasy,  "that  contrapuntal    Interweaving  of  different 
experiential  ^.es    p  .  26 )  .  "  "^  re  1  y     as     an     i  n  tVus  I  ve  .  sabotaa  i  rrg 
Infantile  nuisance     (o ,   3  I )  ."  As   for  our  bod  les      "we     retain  just 
sufficient  proprioceptive  sensations   to  coordinate    our  moven^nts, 
to  enst.r'^     the     rininal     requirements     for     biosoclal  survlval-to 
register  f^nlgue.   signals  for  food.  sex.  defecation,  sleep;  beyond 
that,    little  or  nothing.     Our  capacity     to     think,     except     in  tne 


service  of  wnat  vve  are  dangerously  deluded  in  supposinci  Is  self- 
interest  jnd  in  conforr^ity  with  common  sense,  't  Z  pitifjlly  limited: 
cur  capacity  .^ven  to  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  is  so 
shrouded  in  veils  of  ^vb  t  i  f  i  ca  t  i  on  that  an  intensive  discipl'-i^  of 
unlearning  is  necessary  for  anyone  before  can  begin  to  experi- 
ence the  world  afresh,  v.*  i  t  h  innocence,  truth  and  love  'p. 25)."  Ue 
live  in  a  world  in  which  "around  us  are  pseudo-events,  to  which  we 
adjust  with  a  faUe  consciousness  adapted  to  see  these  events  as 
true  and  real,  and  even  as  beautiful  (p. 11):"  "we  are  bemused  and 
crazed  creatures,  strangers  tc  our  f^ue  selves,  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  Spiritual   and  naterial  world     (p.  13)." 

On2  Dinensional  Man;  Man  in  the  G'-ay  Flannel  Suit;  the  Huck- 
sters; the  Academic  Marketplace;  the  Lonely  Crowd:  Sick,  Sick, 
SicU.  With  the  late  I^SO's,  a  rush  of  books  proclaiming  the  atro* 
city  of  our  organized  world  and  the  ensuing  devastation  of  the 
self.  With  the  I960's,  a  rush  of  actions  joined  the  increasing 
ou t  fl ow  of  words  . 

Culture  Against  Man.  8":  the  atrocity  is  not  new.  Only  the 
qrr^winq  sen^e  of  allenatior:  ■;-d  ^,he  surge  to  reclaim  an  authentic 
ex  i  ster'ce  -  Beatn  i  k  -  -  Hi  ppie--Vi  ppie--Act  i  vi  t  i  s  t  :  Coun  ter  cul  ture  . 
Wh  y   n  ow 

The  history  of  v/hite  civilteation  has  been  one  of  continuous 
marginal  struggle  for  physical  survival,  and,  in  those  moments  when 
we  could     raise     our     consciousness    abovf.     the     press     of  hunger, 
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ti^'.e,  and  ^old.  a  desoerjie  struggle  tc  ceate  an  irT?nutab}f» 
Meanfrq  which  could  rake  it  all  sonehow  Dea^ab^e.  God.  Re i^on . 
TSe  Jnevitab^nty  of  Western  C  i  v?  1  ?  zat  ion  .  The  past  70  years  has 
been  a  s i out  increasing  dissolution  of  those  edifices  which  had 
-.ade  this  t/e  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Pa-win  toppled  God  from 
Hts  heaven  so  successfully  that  the  modem,  theological  vanguard  has 
nad  to  re-create  Him  in  Man's  imaqe,  a  1  ess -t han-ac t ua 1 i 2ad  ,  evolv- 
ing force.  Freud  destroyed  the  omnipotence  of  Reason,  and  in  the 
process  painfully  sensitized  us  to  our  omnipresent  potential  for 
deception  and  delusion.  Anthropology,  under  the  banner  of  Relativ- 
ism, toppled  the  sanctity  of  our  Western  Way,  making  it  clear  that 
ours  was  but  one  among  uany  coherent  creations. 

And  as  if  this  loss  of  our  culturally  r.hared  world  view  were 
not  enough .  acce I erat  ing  i ndus t  r i a  1 i za t  i on  with  its  I ncreas  ing 
mobility,  harried  urbanization,  and  Kafka-esque  bureaucratization 
enr  .'tched  upon  the  personal  meaning  to  be  found  in  face  to  face 
e     ^unter  with   intimates  and  community. 

Meaning.  The  1  890  '  s  -  1  930  '  s  vv,.s  a  period  ^oken  up  with  the 
nitty-gritty  Struggle  for  wages  and  working  conditions.  The  strug- 
gle in  itself  must  have  radicalized  its  participants,  making  them 
increasingly  aware  of  society's  myths.  Taking  place  it  did  in  a 
Freudian  world  increasingly  sophisticated  to  awareness  of  sophis- 
try, ^nd  in  the  context  of  both  a  violent  crusade  which  did  not 
after  all  make  the    world    safe     for    democracy,     and    an  economic 
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uphccival  belyinq  the  assumption  that  "all's  right  with  the  system," 
ft  nust  have  done  o  great  deal  to  lay  the  ground  for  disillusion. 
Despite  this,  however,  it  did  not  produce  alienation.  For  ns  Good- 
man (i960)  points  out,  it  was  a  struggle  w'p  ,  for 
its  pa r t i c i pan t s --d i gn i ty  ,  commitment  tc  nse  of 
solidarity,  belonging,  and  a  hope  for  a 

Meaning.  The  19^0*s.  Our  country  under  physical  attack, 
plunged  into  a  moral  crusade  grand  enough  to  supply  purpose  for 
all. 

Meaning.  The  1950's.  Thousands  dead,  and  beyond  that  nothing. 
No  crusade,  e^xept  the  fear-driven  thrust  of  the  witch  hunt  which 
strangled  on  its  own  insanity.  Yet  the  relative  success  of  the 
white  labor  rDovement  had  made  it  possible  for  an  increasing  number 
of  people  to  turn  their  sights  toward  existential  needs.  And  white 
middle  class  America  came  face  to  face  with  itself. 

In  our  'normal'  Jienation  from  being,  the  per- 
son v;ho  has  perilous  awareness  of  the  nonbeing 
of  what  we  take  to  be  being  (the  pseudo-wants, 
pseudo-values,  pseudo-realities  of  the  endemic 
delusions  of  what  are  taken  to  be  life  and 
death  and  so  on)  give  us  in  our  present  epoch 
the  acts  of  creation  that  we  despise  and  crave. 

R.  0.  Laing  (1967) 

The  initial   response  of     those    perilously     awa re--depress i on , 
cynicism,  despair,  disaffiliation:     "These.     not     boys,     but  early 
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'lis!  Mus,onod,  hip,  and  reslgn,..d  young  men  .  .  .  [we  re  ]  .  .  .  t  he  Beat 
Gen...r:uion  (Goodm.3n,  196O,  p. 62)."  'Xool"  was  their  byword, 
bl.ick  thc.ir  c..lor,  for  ■Sometin.es  it  seem  thot  it  Is  not  possible 
to  do  more  th.in  reflect  the  decay  .-.round  and  within  us,  than  sing 
s.id  .ind  bitter  songs  of  disillusion     and     defe.v  (|        ,.  I967) 

'he     inevitable     first     step         tow.,    ich-mn.  ;  ..  ession. 

ret  their  movement  gave  us  far  more,  ror  ,,s  U.,.,,n,on  (1^  ,  p.  .5-6) 
comments,  writing  in  its  present  (1956),  despite  the  limitations  of 
its  procedures  and  the  weakness  of  its  artistic  products,  "the 
fac£  of  It,  of  a  culture  that  is  communal  and  tending  toward  the 
creative,   is  so  capital   that  i.  must  have  a  future."     It  did. 

The  minorities'  alienation  from  the  naf;re     of    our  existence 
gradually  took  the  form  of  massive     commi tmen t -comm i tmen t     to  the 
creation  of  "meaningful     alternatives"     for     both     individual  and 
social  mon.     The  1960's  saw  a  lifting  of  depression  and  a  re-owning 
of  self,  will,  and  the  sense  of  possibility.      The  cool  dispassion 
of  progressive  jazz  gave  way  to  the  Inundating     sound  of  acid  rock, 
somber  black  was  washed  over  with  the  psychedelic     splash  of  color, 
the  by-word  became  Do  It  Now.  and  those  who  dropped  out  "turned  on" 
and  "tuned  in."  A  Renaissance.    And  like  alt  such  creative  bursts. 
Its  members  came  from  different  places  at  different  times,  and  are 
.It  different  points   in  the   intertwining  complex     surge     to  reclaim 
body,   to  reclaim  awareness,  to     reclaim    the    present,     to  reclaim 
fntinacy.   to  reclaim  power,   to  reclaim  meaning. 
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I  (.    is  to<j  much  to  paint  the  flow  of  the  fifty's  legacy,  and  it 
is  ttjriiptinq  CO  say  with  La  i  nq  (1967)  that     defeat     "is     nol  a 

perenniril  possibility  of  the  human  spirit"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Yet  ptrfh,ips  in  the  work  of  Marshall  .  McLuhan  (McLuhan  and  Fiore, 
1967}  i to  be  fouod  a  theory  of  history  which  can  make  sense  of 
the  present  burneoninq  f e rmen ta t i on~ -of  the  Renaissance  restructur- 
inq  ond  re  i  n  teq  rci  t  i  on  of  mind     and     h  'nnition     and  emotion, 

fogic  /ind  phenomenology,   reflect  detachment  and  com- 

fTMtmont,    linear  progression  and  U  L.     For  explanation, 

Marsha!  McLuhon  points  toward  the  changing  sense  ratio  and  the 
t rans forma t  i on  to  a  qlobal  village  brought  on  by  the  media  of  elec- 
tronic circuitry.  His  the^sis  appears  important  enough  to  present 
t  n  de  ta  i  1  . 

"Societies  have*  always  been  shaped  more  by  the  nature  of  the 
media  by  which  -nen  communicate  than  by  the  content  cf  the  communi- 
cation... AM  media  work  us  over  completely.  They  are  so  pervasive 
in  their  personal,  political,  economic,  aesthetic,  psychological, 
moral,  ethical,  and  social  consequences  that  they  leave  no  part  of 
us  untouched,  unaffected,  unaltered.  The  medium  is  the  message. 
An     understanding  social     and     cultural     cfiange     is  impossible 

without   a  knowledge  of  the  way  media  work  as  environments. 

"A  11  ^edio  r\rr  extensions  of  some  human  f  acu  I  ty-~psych  i  c  or 
physic^-)!.'  The  hook,  the  primary  medium  of  the  pos  t -Gu  tenbe  rq 
print  ip'j  press  cLilture,  is  an  extension  of  the  eye;  electric  cir- 
cuit^/.     tfie  prinary  r>edium  of  the  present  period,    is     an  extension 


of  the  entire  central  nervous  system.  "Media,  by  altering  the 
environment,  evoke  in  us  unique  sonse  ratios  of  perception.  The 
extension  of  any  one  sense  alters  the  way  we  think  Lnd  act--the  way 
we  percei'^  the  v/orld.     When  these  ratios  change,  MEN  CHANGE." 

In  pre-l iterate  society,   the  primary    medium    was     the  spoken 
word,   producing  an  environment  where  the  sensory  ratio  was  heavily 

weighted   in   t    '  ,      sound.       With     the     (JlwcI"-   lon^     of  a 

printinr^  u  -   '\u>^.  h     -odium  became   the  .  ''d      ..h)o  and 

our  significant  input  was  through  the  more  static  visual  mode.  The 
"Gutenberg"  mode,  an  extension  of  the  eye,  produced  a  c'.ianqe  in  the 
sensory  ratio  and  restructured  our  perceptions  in  terms  of  visual- 
space  which  is  itself  relatively  uniform,  continuous  and  connected, 
making  the  line  and  the  continuum  the  organizing  principles  of 
experience.  The  effect  on  our  subsequent  development  was  profound, 
and  all  enconipas  s  i  ng .  The  printed  page's  presentation  of  liniBar, 
uniform  sections  that  are  interconnected  and  continuous  led  to  the 
development  of  logical  thought  which  depends  on  the  presentation  of 
connected,  sequential,  relatively  unchanging  data,  ("The  rational 
man  in  our  Western  culture  is  a  visual  man.  The  fact  that  most 
conscious  experience  has  little  'visuality'  is  lost  on  him).'*  It 
likewise  led  to  specialization,  since,  "The  fragmenting  of  activi- 
ries.  our  habit  f^f  thinking  in  bits  and  par ts-- ' spec i a  1 i sm' 
rrTlecrcd  the  step-by-step  linoor  departmentalizing  process  inhe- 
rent   in   the   technoloqy  of   the  alphabet."     Printing  as  a  duplicating 
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procob':.  cind  !i)ode  "provided  the  first  uniformly  repeat  able  commo- 
dit/,  the  first  asser^bly  line"  .3nd  set  the  environment  for  mass 
production.  The  f^ici  that  ruddinq  is  an  individual,  private  mode 
rtjceiviru^  in  which  rev  i '3  ion  of  data-input  is  a  slow  process 
".idded  riuch  to  the  nev;  cult  of  individualism"  and  made  possible  the 
private,  fixed  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  it  fostered  an 
enjotional  orientation  of  detachment  and  non i n vo 1 vemen t  ,  since  much 
of  our  awartfness  of  others'  experiences  and  of  our  experiences  with 
significant    , '-.--s  was     channelf  an     abstract,  sy.^bolic 

nediun  fthe  alphabet)  which  interv^Mied  between  reality  and  expe- 
rience, and  through  the  eye,  a   less   involving  sense  modality. 

"Mfjctric  circuitry"  (encompassing  television,  tape  recorder, 
radio,  nviv  i  t: ,  computer.  Teles  tar,  amp  1  i  f  I  e  r  , the  communication 
modes  of  our  electronic  technology)  Is  the  primary  communication 
medium  of  our  age.  It  i s  an  extension  of  the  entire  central  ner- 
vous system.  It  is  producing  an  environment  which  re-emphasizes 
ear  arjd  sound  and  calls  into  play  multiple  sensory  char.jels  in  in- 
teraction, changing  the  sense  ratio  so  that  we  no  longer  are  living 
in  a  primarily  visual  world.  The  result  is  a  profound  restructur- 
ing of  our  pattt:rs  of  social  and  personal  being.  Television,  the 
electric  mediuni  pr r  excellence,  is  characterized  by  its  simulta- 
neous presentation  trj  a  large  portion  of  the  social  body;  by  its 
mu 1 t i -channe 1  sensory  input  which  involves  the  channel  of  sound; 
af^d  by    its  rip,K    instantaneous   transmission  of   i  n  forma  t  i  on  -  i  n -p  rocess 
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("in  p  rocess"  referring  to  ihe  oinn  i  present  f  .jc  t  of  s  i  gh  ts  and 
sounds  in  not  i on  ,  to  the  f dc  t  of  I  i  te ro  1  herc^  and  now  "you  are 
there"  presentation  of  real  events  unfolding,  to  the  TV  Ad  kolei- 
doscopic  imagery  of  abrupt  zooms,  flash  cuts,  elliptical  story-less 
editing,  and  to  the  medium's  ability  to  lapidly  replace  Information 
input  with  still  newer  input).  It  wraps  around  us,  inundating  our 
senses,  emersing  us  in  a  hear  and  now  multichannel  a  1 } a tonceness 
experience.  Adding,  as  it  does,  the  sensory  input  of  the  ear  ("the 
dominant  organ  of  sensory  and  social  orientation  in  pre-alphabet 
soc iet ies. .."  where  "hearing  was  believing  ) and  substituting 
visual  images  which,  unlike  words,  Jre  dynamic  images  closer  to 
direct  experience  rather  than  second  order  symbolic  abstractions  of 
experience,  it  orings  us  into  more  immediate  contact  with  our  reac- 
tive, emotional  experience,  fostering  involvement.  At  the  same 
t I  me  it  compe 1 s  commi  tmen t ,  pa  r  t  i  c  i  pa  t  i on ,  and  un  i  f  i  ca  1 1  on  ,  pour- 
rng  upon  us  as  it  does,  instantly  and  continuously,  the  concerns  of 
all  men.  "Participation  via  television  in  Freedom  Ma rches ,  in 
wars,  revolutions,  pollution,  and  other  events  is  changing  every 
thing"--it  is  creating  a  g 1 oba 1  v i 1 1  age  of  emotional  and  experien- 
tial interdependence  profoundly  involving  men  v;ith  one  another. 
Equally  important,  "our  electrically  configurated  world  has  forced 
us  to  move  from  the  habit  of  data  collection  to  the  mode  of  pattern 
recoqn  i  t  t  or» .  We  can  no  longer  build  serially,  b  1  ock-by -b  1  ock  ,  step- 
by-step,  because  instant  communication  insures  that  all   factors  of 
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the  env  i  ronfDen  t  and  of  exp*:v  >  ■c']Co  -  D-exist  in  a  state  of  active 
interplay."  "Electric  circuitry  is  Orientalizing  the  West.  The 
cofiCained,  the  distinct,  the  separate--our  Western  legacy  —  are 
being  replaced  by  the  flowing,  the  unified,   the  fu.ed." 

"Our.,  is  a  brand-new  v/orlo  of  a  1  I  a  tonceness  .  Time  has  ceased, 
s  price  has  van  i  shed  .  We  now  I  i  ve  i  r,  a  g  1  oba  I  village  ...  a  simulta- 
neous  happening.  We  are  back  in  acoustic  space.  We  have  begun 
again  to  structure   ' '      :  ^'    '     eeling,     ;-.c  '  r  i  ba  I  emotions  from 

which  a  few  centuries  of  literacy  have  divorced  us."- 


■•■'(Footnote.  A  fev;  comments:  (I)  Despite  my  summary,  I  thin-k-McLu- 
han * s  primary  focus  when  contrasting  the  pre-  and  post-Gutenberg 
cultures  is  upon  the  inherent  differences  between  auditory  and 
visual  experience,  rather  than  on  the  difference  between  direct 
sensory  experiences  and  experience  ^s  mediated  through  the  symbolic 
abstraction  of  written  words.  Whi 'e  I  would  agree  that  auditory 
experience  *  .  more  involving  than  visual,  I  think  fhe  difference 
between  direct  and  indirect  experience  is  likewise  important. 
(2)  McLuhan  SL'es  the  Gutenberg  culture  as  one  in  which  the  sensory 
ratio  is  shifted  from  auditory  to  visual  prirr.acy,  and  the  electro^ 
nic  circuitry  culture  as  involving  an  extension  of  the  entire  cen- 
tral nervo  i  system.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  views  it  as  a 
return  to  the  auditory  primacy  of  the 
seems  more  correct  however,  if  we  take 
the  electric  circuitry  medium,  to  view 
ronment  as  one  in  vyhich  visual  stimuli 
istics  of  auditory  stimuli    (the  primary 


pre-Gu tenberg  culture.  It 
television  as  the  epi  tomy  of 
the  electric  circuitry  envi- 
have  taken  on  the  character- 
characteristic  of  which  is 


flow).  In  this  sense,  the  effect  indeed  is  that  o^  an  extension  of 
the  entire  central  nervous  system.  (3)  Th?;  role  of  books,  as  mea- 
sured by  their  mushrooming  availability  anc'  consumption,  has  in- 
creased hand  in  hard  wirh  the  increase  in  the  electric  circuitry 
medium.  This  may,  of  course,  simply  be  a  reflection  of  our  era's 
pivotal  position  in  the  move  from  one  cultural  environment  to 
another.  Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  book  is  undergoing  a  pro- 
found change,  a  change  which  reflects  the  electric  circuitry  mode 
of  experiencing.  More  and  more,  books-- i nc 1 ud i ng  those  presenting 
Intellectual  content--are  becoming  more 
inner  experience  and  personal  reactions 


personal,  .eflections  of 
to  outer  events.  Cleaver's 
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While  McLuhanS  thesis  is  that  nriedium  rather  than  content  Is 
the  ifriportont  r>e5Sa^e,  two  concrete  events  experienced  via  electric 
Circuitry  seem  to  have  had  an  outstanding  impact  on  the  formation 
of  the  counter-culture.  The  ^ole  of  the  historically  second 
event--Vietn'am  overf<iM,  strategic  hamlets,  rigged  elections,  and 
burning  children,  campled  with  the  government's  demand  thn  ih.- 
vrMjnn  ri',1-  '      <  ,i    I)  latently    ugly     rep  res  s  i  on--has 

becih'i-.j  too  obvious  to  elaborate-  1'he  role  of  the  black  civil  rights 
movement  is  not  only  historically  primary,  but  perhaps  of  primary 
importance  as  v/e  1  1  ,  and  a  word  seems   in  order. 

The  freedom  rides  of  the  early  1 96O '  s  (spurred  by  a  smoldering 
black  rage  which  was  ignited  by  t^he  segregated  fight  against  German 
racism,  the  shriekin*^  discrepancy  of  an  affluent  white  T.V.  world, 
and  the  Northern  ''dream  deferred")  not  only  initiated  the  process 
of  black  liberation  but  of  white  liberation  as  v/ell.  The  black 
liberation  struggles  freed  a  large  body  of  the  as  yet  unalienated 
youth  from  the  illusion  of  complacent  comfort  for  all,  showing  up 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  social  system  in  such  pure  and  startling  form 
that  middle  class  yo^th,   trained  'n  at  least  the  be  1 i e f  in  "liberty 

Sou)  on  Ice  is  an  excellent  example.  They  are  also  becoming  more 
kaleidoscopic  in  their  presentation  (see  Laing's  Pol itics  of  Expe- 
r'^ence)  .  And  more  and  more,  people  are  "writing"  their  books  via 
the  medium  of  dictaphone  rather  than  pen,  a  change  which  has  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  product,  making  it  more  fluid,  personal,  imme- 
diate, less  rigidly  logical.  Just  as  the  visual  input  of  electric 
i.i^'cuitry  Is  becomina  auditorize^i  so  v/i  th  the  printing  press  mode. 
If  this   Is  so,   then  the  book   is  ^°t  dying.      It   is  evolving). 
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and  justice  ^or  all"  was  shook  to  its   idealistic  core.     At  the  same 
tine,    it  freed  the  white  from  his  bemused  inability  to  imagine  al- 
ternatives for  effecting  changes   in  his  own  life.       Th.  importance 
*    the  blrici-    civil    '  .  ■     yer^-'    '       u   v.-  nili:  '  ,       ^\t.,cr  \  jh'^ 

f  . ' •  .  "I  I  I'  its  mobilisation  of  white  energies  toward  actualizing 
black  liberation,  but  in  the  consequent  raising  of  white  conscious- 
ness to  awareness  of  the  power-structure  shackles  operating  daily 
in  their  own  lives  to  rob  them  of  self-determination.  It  is  not 
accidental  that  the  first  massive  university  revolt  of  the  1960's, 
the  I96A  Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement,  used  the  black  tactic  of 
sit-in,  and  that  the  Berkeley  students'  cry  for  self-determination 
was  first  raised  en  mass  in  the  context  of  a  struggle  which  was  in 
large  part  a  reaction  of  outrage  to  a  dean's  refusal  to  al low  cam- 
pus recruiting  of  nickles  for  SNCC.  And  it  is  no  accident  that  the 
slogans  which  were  once  the  property  of  a  black  liberation  struggle 
became  that  of  people  everywhere  engaged  in  freeing  themselves — 
blacks,  students,  women ,  homosexua Is :  "We  sha I  1  overcome , "  "Free- 
dom Now,"  "X  Liberation,"  evolving  into  the  all  embracing  demand 
"AM  Power  to  the  People."  The  struggle  for  freedom  is  contagious. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  People's  Park  without  a  freedom  rider. 

Thus,  the  present  expansion  of  both  social  and  personal  con- 
sciousness, represented  in  middle  class  youth's  embracing  of  acti- 
vism, psychede 1 i ca ,  and  the  human  potential  movement,  is  the  in- 
heritance of  both  an    absurdly    empty    social     system    and     of  the 
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c-^Wf  \  :„):.>  \  r-  ;   nodiu'-n  (■)■•••  .;'<■.'    with    ]tS      k^"  ■  *  the 

'    /'     riqr    IT''!  r         ensory  rcitii.  .       Many  who 

hod  cone  from  the  deepest  strata'  of  uninvolved  rat  race  inner  emp- 
tiness chose  the  path  of  personal  consciousness  expansion,  seeking 
to  revolutionize  tlieir  personal  lives  through  the  immediate  crea- 
tion of  the  meanings  they  could  not  see  in  their  parents'  choices-- 
trust,  intimacy,  experiential  awareness,  a  genuine  livinc  in  the 
here  and  now  community.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  hippie  (see  Haley, 
1968,  for  a  delightful  exposition  of  this  life  style)  and  of  tne 
Humdn  Potential  Movement.  Others.  perhaps  those  experiencing  a 
less  gaping  chasm  of  personal  emptiness,  chose  the  path  of  social 
consciousness  expansion.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  activist.  In 
be tween  stands  botfi  the  Yrppie  (with  his  active  thrust  to  smash 
the  -state  through  the  flounting  of  his  revolutionized  life  style) 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  youth  movement. 

It  is  happening  all  around  us. 

LET  FREE  THE  FLOW  OF  A  NATION'S 
CONSCIOUSNESS,  EXPANDING! 
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PA'        I:     .OME  SOURCES  OF  OBJECTIONS 
.     Introductory  Comments 

When   I   first  started  to  think  about  how  to  write     this  paper, 
two  primary  approaches  emerged.     The  first,  encompassed     here,  was 
to  focu>  upon  prevalent     positions    within    psychology,  presenting 
objections  or    counter    positions    whicii,    although    enunciated  by 
social  scientists,  would  presumably  find  some  support  among  members 
of  the     coun ter-cul ture.       This     approximates     the     "man     looks  at 
science"  approach  suggested  by  the  site  visitors.     The    second  was 
to  ignore  prevalent  positions  and  concentrate  instead  upon  presen* 
ting  counter  approaches  to  what  we    have     in     this     project  called 
deviancy.     Such  an  approach  takes  an  an t i -ad j us tmen t     position  and 
centers  on  the  assertion     that  the  we  1 1 -encu I tu ra ted  man  is     a  poor 
model   for  emulation.     This  view  variously     includes     the  position 
that  our  social  system  is  "sick,"  that  deviance  is    a    needed  leap 
toward  freedom,  that  deviance  is  simply  another  mode  of  being,  and 
that  the  deviant,  while  not  necessarily  "on  course,"  is     the  reac- 
tive product  of  coercive  and  mystifying  macro'  and  microsystems  and 
is  no  less  "off  course"  than  are  the  systems  producing    and  treat- 
ing" him  (usually  these  views   intertwine)-     Originally     I     had  in- 
tended to  present  both  approaches,  adding  to     the     first     paper  on 
"The  Unfolding  of  a  Counter  Culture"  a  second  paper  on  "Sources  of 
Objection"  and  a  third  on  "Counter  Adjustment-"    As   it  turned  out, 
the  middle  paper  became  more  extensive  than  intended.     Thus  rather 
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thon  an  independent  paper  on  an  t  i -ad  j  us  t  rr«n  t  approaches,  I  have 
both  relied  upon  the  fir.t  paper  and  upon  the  implications  of  the 
present  paper  (see  in  particular,  "To  Somewhere  Else")  to  present 
.  this  view,  as  well  as  subsuming  this  topic  under  objections  to  the 
adjustment  concept,  letting  the  science  fiction  writers  R.  A.  Laf- 
ferty  and  H.  G.  Wells  speak  for  me. 

This  p.->.per  consists  of  a  serfes  of  relatively  independent 
essays  (not  necessarily  produced  in  the  order  presented),  written 
c-^s  objections  to  funct  iona  1  ism,  diagnostics,  man  the  monster, 
science  as  logical  positivism,  adjustment,  and  the  medical  model. 
As  such,   two  comments  are  necessary. 

f'lrst,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  views  presented  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  accord,  partrcularlv  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the 
nature  o*"  man.  The  "sick  so-iety"  position,  encompassed  in  .  the 
writings  of  Laing,  Goodman,  apd  Fromm  (referred  to  in  the  first 
paper  and  in  the  sections  on  f  unc*- i  on  j  I  i  sm  and  man  the  monster  in 
the  present  paper)  suggest  the  posslbil i  ty  of  making  useful,  rela- 
tively explicit  statements  regarding  human  nature  (although  these 
writers  do  not  necessarily  hold  the  same  hypotheses  regarding  this 
nature),  and  imply  that  one  may  speak  of  "health"  and  "sickness"  of 
being  -on  course"  and  "off  course."  of  "congruence"  and  "deviance," 
insofar  as  an  individual  or  social  system  fosters  or  fails  to  fos- 
ter development  in  accord  with  this  nature.  Juxtaposed  to  this  are 
positions  which    sidestep     the     issue,     maintaining     that     for  all 
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practical  purposes  man  is  free  to  create  his  nature  and  that  the 
individudl  and  soci<iI  problems  or  L*='haviors  or  experiences  which  in 
sone  vAiy  get  labelled  (either  by  individuals  or  social  systems)  as 
sici'.  or  unnat'j'-il,  are  in  fact  simply  disliked  by  someone,  and  that 
the  labels  reflect  man-created  va 1 ues  regarding  solutions  to  prob- 
lems in  '.  ving.  Both  positions,  however,  stress  the  creative, 
influx,  process  aspect  of  the  life  experience. 

Second,  insofar  as  the  text  was  written  as  a  series  of  rela* 
tively  independent  essays,  there  is  no  indication  of  relative 
importance,  each  section  being  treated  with  equal  emphasis.  For  me, 
the  section  "To  Sornewhere  Else"  is  most  important,  and  if  I  were- to 
present  only  one  section  of  this  paper  this  would  be  it.  In  next 
order  of  importance  stands  the  section,  "Wanted:  A  Meaningful 
Phenomenol oqy . " 
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Tunc  t  f  ona  I  i  srr. 


The  position  of  Func t f ona 1 i sm  boils  down  to  one  which  asserts 
that  "rnan's  mental  constitution  is     a     blank     piece    of     paper,  on 
which  society  and  culture  write  their  texts/'  a  tabula  rasa  "which 
has  no  intrinsic  quality  of  its  own."     (Fromm,     1955,     p.  22).  As 
Goodman  {I96O,  p.  3^)  summarizes  it,   it  asserts  "you  can  teach  peo- 
ple anything;  you  can  adapt  them  to  anything  if  you  use     the  right 
techniques  of    'socializing/  or     'communicating.'       The    essence  of 
•human  nature'    is  to  be  pretty   indefinitely  malleable.        'Man,'  as 
C.  Wright  Mi  lis  suggests,     is    what     suits     a     particular     type  of 
society  in  a  particular  historical     stage."      Thus,     the  Function- 
alists   postulate  that  each  society  is  normal   inasmuch  as   it  func- 
tions, and  that  pathology  can  be  defined  only  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual's lack  of  adjustment  to  the  ways  of     life     in    his  society 
(Fromm,   1955,  p.  21)." 

This  position  developed  from  the  ^Uberal  social  scientists' 
distress  at  the  reactionary  use  of  the  concept  of  human  nature  to, 
bolster  the  status  quo  (as  for  example,  in  the  use  of  Social  Dar- 
winism  to  justify  capitalism).  Thus,  the  liberal  scientist,  backed 
by  increasingly  available  data  on  the  diversity  of  human  cultural 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  living,  stressed  the  malleability  of 
human  nature  and  the  influence  of  environmental  factors.  Ironic- 
ally, this  has   led  to  the  view  that  what     ts^    is    good.      Good  for 
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who-n?  ^it'i  ?;;,ct  I  Mu-,  ]  i  s:'i  tfie  Wxij^  beca^^e  tnrjt  of  a  particuKir 
sr.':i.»l  svsier,  nrcJ  irs  effort^^  to  maintain  equilibrium,  and  the 
vil'-J'.  hf-L         ?     t  v/hich    lismpted  the  ongoing  system-change. 

r:  ijQoO)   points  oij*      t.^it  Func  t  i  ona )  i  sm  confounds  man  the 

Sfclil  rifi-'o!  y;l!:h  -vi-^  the  encultu  rated  dntmal,  and  social  with 
'1,1  r -or:  i .  ri  r  u  1  I  J  r  ,i  t  >  riq  process   i  *^  treated  as   if  it   is  that 

whirS  pr.  Hijj-pq  ^c.rlol  hunirin  being.  For  many  social  scientists, 
'•'luinnn  nature'  impli'?^  'not  social'  and  refers  to  something  prior 
to  society,  belorging  to  an  isolated  individual  (p. 3);"  "growing  up 
is  nov;  i  r.  te  r  ?  r'='ted  ris  a  p'-ocess  of  socializing  some  rather  indefi- 
nite kind  of  .minvzil,  nnd  '  soc  i  n  1  i  z  i  ng  '  is  used  as  a  synonym  for 
te^jchinq  h  i  the  culture  (p.  8)."  While  "only  society  is  the 
-carrier  of  culture  (it  is  not  inborn)...  it  does  not  follow  that 
SMC  i -1 '!  i  7C'd  .I'-d  cultured  are  synonymous.  What  follov^s,  rather.  Is 
that,  since  culture  Is  so  overwhelmingly  evident  in  observing  man- 
kind, social  properties  must  be  the  essence  of  original  'human 
n,nur-.'  ir^.iee'i  th-ot   the   'isolated  individual'    is  3  product  of 

ciii'U'e  fi'.^^.'  Put  being  h  ''social  animal"  does  not  imply  "har- 
HM-inin.jq  belonqinq."  f^iqhtlnq.  dissentlr»q,  rebelling,  initiating 
furHia-entnl  chnnqe  are  social  functions.  '•^e  cannot  say  that  "if 
SMpr^ »  h  i 'n;  not    riif^  sn><Knh  1  y  .  .  .  I  t  has     been     Improperly  social- 

i7od,"  that   "fher»-  has  be*'n  a  failure  in  communication       (p.  10-11)." 
Wc  cannot  use  confornity  to  a  particular  social  system    as     a  mea- 
sure of  an   In'J  i  V  i  dua  1  '  s     socialness.^     The      nonconformist     is  not 
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art <,r,ci  a]  .  .   f.iilure   ro  beCo:;)e  s  i  n  i  !  o  ted  part   of  the  sys- 

tem in  which  he  lives  is  not  evidence  of  his  failure  to  become  a 
social  beinn;  rather,  it  is  evidence  of  the  system's  failure  to  be 
p  ro -  human . 

While  "It    is   true   indeed,   that   man   in  contrast    to  the  animal, 
shows  an  alTOSt    infinite  nui  1  !  eab  i  1  i  ly ' '  in  that  "There   is     hardly  a 
PS/chic  state  in  which  man  cannot    live,  and  hardly     anything  which 
cannot  be  done  to  him.  and  for  which  he  cannot     be     used,"  nonethe- 
less, "the  statement   that  nan  can  live  under  alrrxjst     any  condition 
is  only  half  true;    it  must  be  supplemented  by  the  other  statement, 
that   if  he   lives  under  conditions  which  are  contrary  to  his  nature 
and  to  the  basic  requirements   for  human  growth  and  sanity,  he  can- 
not help  reacting;  he  must  either  deteriorate  and  perish,  or  bring 
about  conditions  which  are    more     in     accordance    with     his  needs 
(Fromm.    1955.  d.  26-27)."  As  Goodman   (I960,  p.   6)     maintains,  "the 
loss  of   force,   qrace  and   feeling  seems  to  be  evidence  that  somehow 
the  acquired  cultural  habits  do     not     draw    on     unimpeded  outgoing 
energy,   they  are  against   the  arain.     they     do    not     fit... needs  or 
appetites,"     And  "v;e  do  not   need   to  be     able     to     sa\     what  'human 
nature'    i^  in  order  ro     be     able     to     say     that     soie     training  is 

'against  human  nature'   and  you  persist      in     it     at     peril  cling 

stubbornly  to  the  presumption  that  at  every  stage  there  Is  a  devel- 
oping potentiality  noj^yet  cultured,  and  yet  not  blank.  and  that 
makes  possible  the  taking  on  of  culture.     We  must     draw     'it'  out. 
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offer  'it'  opDortun  1 1  ies ,  not  ^''olote  'ft'  ^/^epc  for  unavoidable 
reasons.  What  'it'  is.  is  no\  <=)efjriite.  1^  's  what,  when  appealed 
to  in  the  right  c  i  rcums  tancev »  gives  beh^Vor  that  has  force, 
cjr.ice,  discrimination,   intell^^t,  feeling," 
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C  .     Lf;q  i  c<i )   f^os  I  t  I  v  i  s--^ 

^  1 )  MechcinlsU'c  science  and  its  fragmentation  of  the  whole  person: 
P.edc  t  I  ons  to  I  og  i  C'l  1  pos  i  t  i  v  i  sn  as  It  ope  ra  t  es  within  psycho  I  ogy 
are  old.  They  first  becane  mos t  clearly  crystalized  by  such 
writers   as  Gordon  Allport  and  Henry  Murray  who,  writing    in   the  late 

1930's  and  early  19^0's  were  objecting  to  ^he  powerful  force  of 
Arnerican  behaviorism  which  had  al  I  but  encompassed  psychology. 
While  the  strand  they  represent,  labeled  by  Maslow  "The  Third 
Force"  to  distinguish  it  from  behaviorism  and  psychoana lytic 
t hough t ,  has  been  with  us  a  long  time  and  might  on  these  grounds 
appear  too  well-established  to  be  given  room  here,  they  do  in  my 
opinion  be  I  On g.  First,  because  their  objections  to  psycho  I og  i  ca 1 
science  as  then  practiced  are  still  valid  today.  Second,  because 
aspects  of  their  v?  ews  in  more  evo 1 ved  forms  a  re  to  be  found  in  the 
"body"  psychologists  who  Keen  (1970  a)  labels  members  of  the 
coun  ter-therapeutic.  Third,  because  we  can  see  within  them  t  he 
beg  innings  of  the  anti-scientism  and  anti-intellectualism  of 
s  t  rands  of  the  coun  ter  cu ' lu  re .  Fou -t  h ,  because  many  el emen ts 
within  the  counter  cjlture    either'    explic-tly     identify    with  the 

'Third  Force"  ( see  ,  few*  exanp  i  e  ,  Kreps  i  r.  F  i  res  tone  and  Koedt , 
1970)  or  create  posit  «*;ris  iiiqhly  compcJUble  v/i  th  it  (see,  for  exam- 
ple,  the  S.O.S.  T'ort  fujror  statenent  of  I962)  , 
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f^jfir-^'-n  AilporT  M965),  A'ritinq  in  1937.  comrents.  "Perhaps  the 
slr>^p!e^^t  v/a y  t'..-  characterize  the  po^ttivist  view  of  nan  is  to  say 
that  he  is  regarded  as  a  r  e  a  c  t  i  ve  being"  whose  behaviors  are 
"deter  i^i  ned  by  (.^uter  ^orces  or  ianer  drives  (p.  35)"  over  which  he 
has  little  Cf^ntrol.  Follovjinq  a  19th  century  rr^odel  of  physics, 
"uositi/e  psychology  sees  .Ttovement  as  caused  and  determined  by 
pressures  (p.  35/"  '^f^'d  views  f^an  as  One  would  view  elen>entary  or- 
gan is'^s  nr  inanimate  objects  such  as  machines.  Thus,  fop  the  rrtOSt 
part  positivistic  psychology  "looks  at  man  not  in  terms  of  pjl^." 
action  but  of  r^-action  (p.3SK"  It  represents  a  deterministic  and 
quas i -mechan i ca 1  view  of  rran .  In  some  respects  the  psychoanalytic 
view  is  like  that  of  positivism:  "Man  is  a  quas i -mechan i ca  1  re^^* 
tor.  goaded  by  three  tyranical  forces:  the  environment,  the  id,  and 
the  supereqo-  Man  adjusts  as  well  as  he  can  within  this  trianS^e 
of  forces.  Since  he  is  full  of  defenses  and  prone  to  rationalize, 
his  search  for  final  truth  is  doomed  to  failure"  (p.  37)-  Both 
views  leave  little  room  for  man's  experience  of  himself  as  a  fr^e, 
willinq  aqent  who  creates  his  own  destiny.  who  in  Kluckholn's 
phrase,   "nakes  hif^^self." 

Interwoven  with  objections     to     positivism's     mechanistic  ^nd 
deterministic  mode)    Is  the  objection  that     its     views     and  methO<ds 
fraqnent  man.  disregarding  man's  experience  of  himself  as     a  who^ef 
integrated  person.     Speculating     that     perhaps     "Positivism     is. -.a 
ref  lect  ion .  .  .of  the  fragmentation  of     personality     in     the  mode''n 
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v/orld  fp.  37)  /'  AMport  {I965)  v  1 -ws  DObitivfsn's  se  1  f -ass  i  gned 
task  as  that  of  finding  ''small  facts  under  controlled  conditions" 
the  "fact"  being  necessarily  sr.all  "since  reliability  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  obtained  only  when  one  deals  with  a  limited  fragment  of 
behavior  (p.  35)."  Thus,  "Attention  is  devoted  to  the  partial,  the 
physical,  the  quas i -mechan I ca 1 ,  the  regular,  the  logical,  because 
these  aspects  con  be  controlled.  Attention  is  correspondingly 
withdrawn  from  the  symbolic,  the  illogical,  the  uncoded,  the  con- 
figured because  they  cannot  be  reliably  controlled  (p.  35-36),"  As 
Murray  (1965)  commented  in  1938,  "the  psychologist  who  does  this 
should  recognize  that  he  is  observing  merely  a  part  of  an  operating 
totality,  and  that   this  totality,    in  turn,    is  but  a  small  temporal 

segment  of  a  personality     (p.  ^8) ,"and  that  "without  some  notion  of 

4 

the  whole  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  processes  selected  for 
intensive  Study  are  significant  constituents  (p.  50)."  F'or  Murray 
thi«>  meant  we  must  stop  creating  a  science  which  leaves  out  the 
person,  and  create  a  "science  of  men,  taken  as  units  (p.  ^9)."  In 
calling  for  such  a  science,  both  Allport  and  Murray  were  calling 
for  a  psychology  in  v;hich  the  concept  and  experience  of  ".>elf"  is  both 
relevant  and  central,  since  in  Allport's  (I965,  p.  39)  words,  "it 
is  the  ground  of  all  experience,"  it  "provides  the  platforri  for  all 
other  experiences."  Allport  and  Murray  are  arguina  that  "the  indi- 
vidual personality  as  a  patterned  entity  must  serve  as  the  center 
of  gr.ivity   for  psycho  I  ogy     (All  port,    1965,  p.  38)." 
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r-  .ir'.-,'..  ,;r-  .'..•'"►v'l  bv  f  ne  X  t  s  t  en  t  i -1  t  t  s  :  s  .  Without  here 
J  ..»-<^-'r--."^f  :   I  r.  ?nt^icacie*j  3nd  divergencies     of  existen- 

i-^t      .   ^:-:J;v  .jcc»^:)t  Aliport's   0965,  p.  ^6-^7)   summary  of 


Tht'r»>  is  J  tendency  anonq  existential  writers 
t,  for    one     b^isic     intentional     thene  in 

•vj-^np.  !'fe-  A  fairly  wide  range  of  proposals 
;  ^^  r^ie  result^-dnd  yet  the  varied  proposals 
s^-t^-f^  for  the  ^"los  t  pa  r  t  to  be  corrip  1  emen  t  ry  and 
t  >ncc>rdan  t  .  not  in  actual  oppos  i  t  i  on  .  Man  is 
inherently  restless  and  anxious,  desiring  both 
security  and  freedom.  He  strives  to  counter 
his  condition  of  alienation  by  seeking  a  mean- 
inq  for  existence  which  wi 1 1  cover  the  tragic 
trio  of  suffering,  quilt,  death.  By  making 
commi Lnents  he  finds  that  life  can  become  worth 
1  i  V  i  7iq  .  A  1  onq  the  way  he  enhances  his  own 
^/.j  I  experiences.  If  necessary  he  will  sacri- 
fice his  life  in  order  that  some  primary  value 
can  continue  to  be  served.  He  is  capable  of 
taking  responsibility,  of  answering  by  his 
deeds  the  questions  life  puts  to  him.  In  this 
way  he  rides  above  his  own  organic  and  spirit- 
ija  1  urgencies,  and  achieves  true  self  transcen- 
dence. Although  different  writers  place  empha- 
sis on  different  parts  of  this  formulation,  the 
DiCture    is  consistent. 


py  i  ■•.  t  en  r  i  n  St  psy^fiology  hopes  to  establish  a  psychology  of 
rT.jr^kir>'j  v;h'>s»-  pivo^  will  We  in  the  perennial  themes  and  crises  of 
hi:"i.)r>  Iff..^  Oe  t  e  rni  n  ;  s  I  i  c  re  duc  t  i  On  i  s  m  ,  S-R  sequences,  drive  and 
^-ihit  r    rr*.  ies  ^fss  "  I  he  catastrophic  coloring     of     life  (All- 

r.Mrt,    l^Af^).         2^):"  "psych.uloqy  should  be  more  urgently  human  than 
i'     'f-   ^^?).  '     This     position     is     that     of     personal  tsm,     v/h  i  ch 
oss-'rrs  ifiar    r  he  final  answer  to  the  question,  what  sort  of  a  crea- 
ture is  nj.in,  "will  disclose  a  creative  unity,  a  purposive,  growing 
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^  ::;■:■•;'-•-!     b  ,     oos  i  t  i  v- 

*  ■  '     >     •  e  J  I...- 1  i  V  e     -ma  I  ys  i  s 

r-,^-or-..'".* f.o     cd'jrse     of  his 

'  '  ■■■  I  V  ^  -J  on  f  c s  y  c  ho  1  - 
r>n    r-iir    ^ctO'ice    'Sn't  relevant. 


'-^  ''^eLit  r-a;!  i_tvj  FlV^.lij^:L^  '^^^  .jrc:!er  attack     3  great 

^ec^!  recently.  lis  ^nil.jre  to  eirMer  ichieve  its  ci^in  of  objec- 
rr.'iry  or  t.:>  for  r  r  I  ah  ^  1  v  .-.cknov.  ledoe  its  .-.^  1  ue  .  'ent^tion  when 
dealing  with  rinythinq  inportanl  hris  becon^e  i  r:  c  rea  s  i  nq  ]  y  clear,  in 
particular  to  those  v.'ho  find  thefiselves  with  a  set  of  values  out- 
ride those  widely  accepted  in  the  culture  (as  is  exenplifit^d  by 
both  the  conpl.-unts  nf  the  Left  and  the  Wonien '  s  Liberation  move- 
ment). In  this  vein  stands  Wonen ' s  Liberation's  strenuous  objec- 
tions to  the  psychology  of  women  perpetrated  by  males;  the  move- 
ment is  rrore  than  ready  to  agree  with  Lriing,  (I967,  p.  60)  *  that 
"much  of  current  social  science  deepens  ...  ^ys  t  i  f  i  CrT  t  i  on  .  Violence 
con  not    be  s^en    thr^Hjqh   the  ^fghts  '"'f  00-,  i  t  i  v  i  sn.  "■'■ 


(^oo^nore•.     Myst  i  f  if.  ,-jt  ion   refc-rs   to  afte-pts  by  Others  not  only  to 
invalidate  a  person's  (^vpo  r  i  cue- ,   but   "f^  crverlay  ttiis  devastation 
by  a   false  Cf^^sc  i^Msnt-^s    inured.  ..to   its  <^wn  faUification     (p. 57)." 
Violence   ref'.^rs    m  'attrripts   to  constt.iin   'he  other's     freedom,  to 
force  to  act    in   the  way  v;p  dc^.  i  re  .   but  with     ultimate     lack  of 

concern,  with   i  r',d  i  f  fe  rence  t^-*  the  other's  ovni  existence  or  destiny," 
in  crmtrast    V-  1,,,,-.  ,,h\rh  "  1  o  I  ^;   the  other  be.     but     with  affectior^ 
and  conce  rn     Cp  ,        •  .  ' 
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At   the  sar-e  t  J -e  that   tHere   I.  jn     objectl^^n     to     poi  ?  t  i  v  i  sn: ' s 

failure  to  acnieye  neutrality,    there  if  also  nuch     objection     to  a 

neutral   science.  :  he     following     excerpt     fron     Laing  (1967, 

DP.  60-62)   captures  the  dual  complaints,  as  well  as     the  emotional 

flavor  of  a  counter-culture  which  demands  botn  relevance     and  com- 

--iitne-t    in   those  enderivors  conceminq  ran,    it   see^s     ;vOrth  quoting 

desD  i  te   Its  length: 

Much  current  Social  science  deepens  the  nyst  i- 
fication.  Violence  cannot  be  seen  through  th^^ 
sights  of  positivism. 

A  woman  grinds  Stuff  down  a  goose's  neck 
through  a  funnel.  Is  this  a  description  of 
cruel-y  to  an  animal?  She  disclaims  any  moti- 
vation or  intention  of  cruelty.  If  we  were  to 
describe  this  scene  "objectively,"  we  would 
only  be  denuding  it  of  what  is  "objectively," 
or  better,  on  to  1 og i ca 1  I y  present  in  the  situa- 
tion. Every  description  presupposes  our  onto- 
logical  premises  as  to  the  nature  (being)  of 
man,  of  animals,  and  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween them. 

If  an  animal  is  debased  to  a  manufactured  piece 
of  produce,  a  so^t  of  biochemical  complex--so 
that  its  flesh  and  organs  are  simply  material 
with  a  certain  texture  in  the  mouth  (soft, 
tender,  touqh)  ,  a  taste,  pchaps  a  smell--then 
to  describe  the  animal  positively  in  those 
terrns  is  to  debase  oneself  by  debasing  being 
itself.  A  positive  description  is  not  "neutral" 
or  "objective."  In  the  case  of  geese-as-raw- 
ma  te  r  i  a  1  -  for  -pa  te  ,  one  can  only  give  a  negative 
description  If  the  description  is  to  remain 
underpinned  by  a  valid  ontology.  That  is  to 
say,  the  description  moves  in  the  light  of  what 
this  activity  is  a  b ru ta 1 i za t i on  of,  a  debase- 
ment of,  a  desecration  of:  namely,  the  true 
noture  of  human  beings  and  of  animals. 
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r^escrlntjnr  nu^z  be  in  light  of  the  fact 
^-j-  -r,^.  h:j'Ti,in  be!nns  *^.Tvr  brut.iMzed  them- 
selves, have  becorv^  so  banal  and  stultified, 
tn.it  rhey  -ire  unaware  of  their  cv;n  debasernent. 
This  ib  not  to  superinpose  onto  the  "neutraP* 
de-^c  r  i  p c  [  on  ce  r  ta  f  n  va  1  ue  j  udger-en  r  s  that  have 
lo^i  .1  n  criteria  of  "objective"  validity,  that 
»  o  to  say  ,  any  va I i  d  i  ty  that  anyone  fee  1 s  needs 
to  be  taken  really  seriously.  On  "subjective" 
natters,  anything  goes.  Political  ideologies, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  riddled  with  value 
iudgei-^Rts,  unrecognized  as  such,  that  have  no 
ontnloQical  validity.  Pedants  teach  youth  that 
suich  Questions  of  value  are  unansv/e  rab  1  e  ,  or 
untestable,  or  unve r i f i ab 1 e ,  or  not  really 
questions  at  all,  or  that  what  we  require  are 
netaquest  ions  .     Meanv;hile  Vietnam  gees  on. 

Under  the  sign  of  alienation  every  single 
r3spect  of  the  human  reality  is  subject  to  fal- 
sification, and  a  positive  description  can  only 
perpetuate  the  alienation  which  it  cannot  it- 
self describe,  and  succeeds  only  in  further 
deepening  It  because  it  disguises  and  masks  it 
the  mo  re . 

must  then  repudiate  a  positivism  that 
ach  ieves  its  re  1  i  a  b  i  1  i  t  y  "  by  successf  u  lly 
masking  what  is  and  what  is  not,  by  serializing 
the  world  of  the  observer,  by  turning  tfie  truly 
given  into  capta  which  are  taken  as  given,  by 
denuding  the  w(Jrld  of  being  and  relegating  the 
qhosr  of  being  ro  a  shadow. land  of  subjective 
"  \/a  1  ue  ■>  . 

The  theoretical  and  descriptive  Idiom  of  much 
research  in  social  science  adoots  a  stance  of 
aoparent  "objecrive"  neutrality.  3ut  we  have 
^een  hnw  deceptive  this  can  be.  '"he  choice  o^ 
syntax  and  vocabulary  Is  a  political  act  that 
dt^f  ines  and  circumscribes  the  manner  in  which 
"facts"  are  to  be  experienced.  Indeed,  In  a 
•.onse  ,  I  t  noes  f  ur  t  he  r  and  even  c  rea  tes  t  he 
*'acts   that  are  studied. 

The  ''drira"  (given)  of  research  are  not  so  much 
q  i  ven  as  t  aken  out  of  a  cons  t  an  t 1 y  e I  us  i  ve 
matrix  of  happenifiqs.     We  should  speak  of  cdpta 
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- >^  M'-*'^'^    i:>t^.;     Lrie        :  i  i  v  ,..t 

v-.-r..s,i.,-  ^     ::)r<,ci.-^.  ^  i'T5     t'^jt     w.j     Jo  cf: 

■ '"■■^  '  '    •»  ^'••'*^    —     *•-•*■:: ^" v s s  I  ( .'H  -f  the  iJfocesses  of 

J.-.'-  ,j  I  i    :n,s    Ic-'Jv'j  js  regdrj   to     science?       I  run  i - 

tnir',   yc.ir-,   jyu  Murray  and  AHi^crt  ^ere  able  to 
.r, !  .  .  ^  Tniro  Force,   tney  were  not     able  to 

•'''^^   ■  "r;e>   v-ere   loo     enrr.eshecj     in     the     values  of 

i^js.t!v  =  sn  v..  J...  I'ttie  -^ore  t^an  seek  reforms,    to  seek  more  mean- 
inqr^!    instruments    for  ne.iSuring     broader,     more     meaningful  human 
y^rioDles.     Perhjp^   ^her^  c<3n  oe  no  positivistic     science     of  man. 
P^-rSo:;,  we  r:eed   to  Lurr.  oway  from  such  a  science  ancj     turn  instead 
tow.ircj   thinking,   pn  f  1     oon  i  z  i  ng  .   doing,  experiencing.      Perhaps  we 
need   V;  -coqni.re   tnat    it    Is  not  only   the  concept  of     "mental      i  li- 
nes/' .vn<cr.  or..cure^   tne  fact   that  we  are  dealing  with  ''problems  in 
living."  jno   tn^s  witn  values  and  ethics    (Szasz.    I9b0,      1961),  but 
rh^'  con,.opt   of   a  po->  I  t  i  v  i  s  t  i  c  science  of  man  as  we  ;  1  . 
13;     Waited:     a  meaningful   phenomenology:       When  p   /chology  first 
emerged   from  Dnilusophy,    it  was  a  persona ! i s t i c,   v  enomenolog t ca i , 
iv<p..-r!e-t  ■  ai    science,   or  ,n    least    i:  was  attempt:-      to     be.  Wundt 
de^lneo   i*  '  n  vr^.  t  1  g., :  i  n  y  '  tne   total   content  c    ■  .perfence   in  its 

relati-n.  tn-  .u-jjec';  Jame,  .aw  it  as  "the  v  ^nce  of  finite 
indivi.:uai  :-^ind^;'^  and  Ti  tchner  viewed  it  as  "tn-.;  study  of  expe- 
rM^nce  con.iJorej  as  dependent  on  sone  person  (quoted  in  Allport, 
'965.   D.    36)."  iJn^ortun.iU'i /,  our  an^t.'Stors  did     violence     to  this 
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  :  '•■t't*-^-:         1  "  •.   ..rs  ,?-jc :  i  >r-   ^-j-^.i-^c  d     tool      for  main- 

Vji'-i'^'-;  I*.:*  <jA.-tr'  ! ---'cv  -..i'    Ic^H^n^jJe     ts     conposec     of  discrete 

f  r  3,5 '.'T; ^  yrj '  ! -jwnes  s  .  >L-urr.ess,  wetness.  and  what  have  you. 
Nf-^'jl*-*^^  ♦ s.iv  »  'J'"  J  i  no^  >  riLtHcin  uc:in9'3  cuuld  not  be  used  to  obtain 
J.'-,  -j:^,  ^jD^ecti  jecj-v  .^f  1  •  -  t  r,^  i -ed  performers,  and  colleagues 
rev-^lteJ,  ^ers.j;^^  Cest."jit  pr.ychoioqy,  whicii  care  on  the  scene  at 
thjt  tine»  .^as  t'j'j  cl:;se  to  experience  to  be  Ciccepted  by  psycholo- 
gists who  haj  witnessed  the  travesties  of  an  exper i ent i a  11 y  based 
a  t  ter?p  t  to  under^tond  nan .  In  any  case  it  was  Behav  i  or  i  sm  wh  i  ch 
DrevdiieC-  McDouga)  and  Watson  held  public  debate  on  the  existence 
ot  consciousness,  McDougal  lost,  and  "black  box"  psychology  was 
Dorn.     We  have  been  trying  10  get  back  into     trie    box    ever  since. 

I  an  finding  nyself  completely  overwhelmed  in  the  various 
attempts  I  have  nade  to  produce  a  coherent  statement  regarding 
phenon^eno  1  ogy ,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  ways  we  have  of 
re-entering  the  black  box  and  coming  out  with  something  valuable  to 
ourselves. 

Perhaps  there  are  two  statements  which  need  to  be  made.  The 
first  is  a  siriple  Statement  that  the  human  being  is  an  experiencing 
being,  a  self-aware  being,  and  we  cannot  fully  understand  him  un- 
less we  respect  this  aspect  of  him.  Laing  (1567)  speaks  well  for 
this   pos  i  t  i  on : 

Natural  scientific  investigations  are  conducted 
on  ob j  ec  t  s  »  or  t  h  i  ngs ,  or  the  pa  t  terns  of 
re  1  a  t  i  ons  between     things,     or     on     sys  terns  of 
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er.  t .  "  Pe^titjnti  art,-  J  i  s  r  i  ncu  t  sned  fror^ 
•  I  <; i  t n .3  r  '^cr'^^jn^  experience  the  vvo r  1  c  , 
►nings  Denave  in  the  world.  Thing-- 
'^-trnf-^  O'j  "ot  eAperience.  P^rrsonal  events  are 
^•Apt.'  r ;  t;r;r  1  3  1  .  Nat  'J  r  j  1  sc  s  en:  i  sm  j  s  the  error 
'^f  turi.-ng  persons  into  things  by  a  process  of 
\  ^  \  ^3H  or\  that  is  nut  >self  part  of  true 
-ci'.jra!  bCiontific  neth.»d  Results  derived  in 
'-^.'^^  .Vol/  't.j  /'j  be  dt^quan  t  i  f  i  ed  and  Jereified 
r^'-T',ro  '  •  t:  /  can  :>e   rcas  t>  i i  1  a  t  ea   into  me  reain 

r  jr' jar'.jp;  a  ■  I  ,  ,  Lhe  error'  is  tPe  failure  to 
reali/e  tr^Jt  there  Is  an  ontologtcal  discontin- 
•j  I  t     b'^i  ACcT,  n  j'-.an  be  i  ng^  and   i  t  'be  i  ngs  . 

HuiTian  tiJtingb  relate  to  each  other  not  sinply 
exterr^aily,  1  i  l^e  hilliard  balls,  but  by  the 
^elation'i  uf  the  two  worlds  of  e;<perience  that 
cr>nie  into  play  when  two  people  meet. 

It-  njr.un  beings  are  not  studied  aS  human 
bei  n^j^ ,  then  tni  s  once  nore  is  violence  and 
'-^y^  :  i  T  t  cat  i  on     (p  .  62-63) 

[We  neeo  a  science  of  experience  if  we  are  to 
onjerstand  people.]  We  need  concepts  whicn 
Doth  indicate  tne  interaction  and  interexperi- 
ence  between  two  persons,  and  help  us  to  unoer- 
=-.tand  the  relation  between  each  person's  own 
cxL^erivnce  and  his  own  behavior,  within  the 
context  of  relationship  between  them       (p.  ^8). 

Any  theory  rv-)t  ftvjnded  in  the  nature  of  being 
hunan  is  a  lie  and  a  betrayal  of  rnan .  W.  are 
{  conce  rne'J  with  the  i  n te rac  t  i  on  be t ween  two 
uo  j ec  r  s  ,  nor  .v i  t h  their  t  ransac t  i  ons  within  a 
•Jyadl^  ^ysten;  .ve  are  not  concerned  with  the 
:  ;nru  i  c  i  t  I  on  a  1 1  e  r.^  s  within  a  s  y  s  t en  comp  r  i  - 
>  i  ng  t  wo  cor^puter  -  like  subjects  that  receive 
jnj  :..r;r.oss  input  and  en  i  t  outgoing  signals. 
O'jr  cr}^ccrr^  is  with  two  Origins  of  experience 
i      re  1  a  t  i  'jn       (d  .    53"  5^) . 

The  -.econ  i  stat'-'-^ent  about  a  call   for     phenomenology     is  more 

ifficult  to  -T-rake  clear.     It  can  too  easily  be  misunderstood    as  a 
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r  -ti.v  ■  iti'j-aWs-.  fv^  in  -acceptance  of  our  thoughts 
.f::-.^^:  .>Ljr  vA:;t^rience  js  ione  kinc  of  ulti^iate  statejneni     about  the 

-J  1  u i;  of  tnipqs-  Sefore  continuing  on  ^iin  tnis  h-^wever,  perhaps 
q  :>'^'>j]-         bj!  J  nere  for  j  pcyint  of  view  v^hich  corbies  very 

e  d  r  t  J  :  n  I  s  j  n  .  -  I  c  Is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  no  s  t  valuable  and 
■jr-j  of  '^o  no^j*  JiTregorded  contriDLJtions  of  existential  psychology 
-  - ' ^t.'  -icce^  t  j--^  e  ;f  t  i  n  J  i  i  J  I  '  s  od'cep  t  i  on  of  his  rea  li  ty  as 
t  "^e  rri'js  t  i  -po  r :  -J-- :  i  t (3 1 e^en  t  tnat  can  be  :'-ade  a!:ou  t  the  rea  1  i  s  t  i  c 
nat:jre  of  h  i  b  world.  Let  ne  try  an  illustration.  When  someone 
diSerti  witn  conviction,  ''I  an  Christ,"  we  can  take  hi>,  statement 
.3S  .i  i  yi-^p  tor  of  .1  b  i  1  og  I  c  J  1  pa  t  ho  I  ogy  ,  we  can  v  i  ew  it  as  the  pro- 
Juct  Inner  defense^  (o'a  for  example,  when  we  call  it  a  delusion 
of  qrmdeur  mon-j f cic t u red  lo  protect  hin  from  his  frightening  sense 
wf  i  r.oJe::uacy )  ,  we  con  view  It  -js  a  veiled  communication  obscured 
t')  i-^uerJ  hin  ag-Ji^T-^;'  the  consequences  of  our  comprehension,  or  we 
can  view  it  as  a  . -i  i  i  d  existential  statement,  free  from  brain 
.-"  jr-^oloq/  and  J-  '  ^  i  ve  alienation,  an  apprehension  and  expression 
rodHtv  expf  r' ^  vie  J  through  <j  node  of  awareness  other  than  the 
^;ne  .--ust  f^nilia--  '  j  .  When  the  Three  Christs  of  Ypsilanti 
^•liled  to  ^ive  '-j:  •  leir  individual  assertions  of  Christliness  when 
ci  )r;  f  r>.)n  t  f  J  with  each  other  they  '-lay  have  fai  ied  to  recant  because 
^■acn  <p.».'w  he  wa"^  right,  hecause  each  correctly  comprehended  his 
ex  1  s  ten  t  ;  ,^  1  reality:  *  '^-y  b.r^  i  c  be  i  ng  ,  wh  i  ch  is  spec  ial  and  pre- 
C!;j.js,   which  must   be  cheri'ihed  and  be  allowed   to  cherish   in  return 
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in  order  to  survive,  fs  being  squashed,  killed,  denied  by  you;  you 
cannot  accept  my  being  nor  my  love  and  sacrifice  my  existence  to 
your  i'nc3billty  both  to  accept  me  and  to  acknowledge  your  unaccep- 
tance.  If  you  could  accept  me,  then  I ,  and  I  and  you  together, 
would  be  saved,  redeemed,  'esurrected . "  This  all  is  a  digression 
from  v/here  I  was  heading.     Let  me  try  again. 

Phenomenology  is  not  a  call   for  a  return  to     i ntrospectroni sm, 
for  the  used  of  the  internal  analytic  mode  or  for  an     acceptance  of 
whatever  intellectual  abstractions  or  reasons  we  come  up  with  when 
we  .think  about  things.     Our  immediate  experience  contains  far  more 
than  our  immediate  thoughts     and     is     far    more     than    our  present 
reflections  on  either  previous  events  or  the  ongoing  process  we're 
in.     Man  doesn't  just  think,  he  experiences.     Ongoing  thoughts  are 
not  our  ongoing  reality.     They  simply  represent     the     raw    data  of 
sensations,  feelings,   images,  mo  tor  movemen ts ,  etc.     These  sensory 
experiences  are  the  basic  unit  from  which  all     others    develop  and 
are  truly  "of  the  present."     (The  existential  psychologists  under- 
stood this,  but  somehow  while  they  spoke  a  lot  about  the  need  for  a 
study  of  man  based  on  the  phenomeno 1 og i ca 1  method,  they  never  came 
up  with  a  very  adequate  method,    with     the    possible    exception  of 
Rogers  and  the  definite  exception  of  Perls.)  Thinking,  remembering, 
im^sgining  are  all  subjective    experiences  derived  from    this  basic 
"sensory  data."    Now  partly  because  we  have  an  incredible  capacity 
for  symbolic  thought,   for  organizing  our  raw  data;     partly  because 
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•jur  D.j  r  i  cu  I  or-  culture  vdlues  this  fom  of  experience  to  an  out- 
-\tan'Mp,g  extent.,  niaking  it  a  much -sought  after  mode  of  experience; 
pdrily  because  we're  still  imn^ersed  in  strong  remnants  of  Puritan- 
ism which  distrust, or  reject, or  endov/  with  a  certain  sense  of  shame, 
our  getting  in  touch  with  sensual  perceptions  ("sensual  perceptions" 
ir.clude  emotions--"!  am  afraid"  is  only  a  cognitive  label  attached 
to  Cfjmplex  set  of  sensations,  not  the  experience  of  afraidness 
itself);  and  partly  because  we  developed  mind  in  the  Gutenberg 
mode ,  a  mode  in  v/h  i  ch  body  doesn 't  function  (the  younger  genera- 
L  i  ons  wh  i  ch  deve 1  oped  the  t  r  symbo lie  capacity  in  the  mes  sage  of  the 
electronic  circuitry  media  are  less  cut  off  from  body)--for  all 
these  reasons  we  don't  have  easy  access  to  being  in  touch  with 
those  elements  of  our  ongoing  experience  which  are  not  thinking. 
This  is  also  perhaps  because  if  we  got  in  touch  with  the  raw  data 
(like  the  tension  in  our  chest,  for  instance)  we  might  find  out 
more  about  our  situation  and  what  it  does  to  us  than  we  wish  v. 
One  of  Che  tenants  of  those  valuing  phenomenology  is  that  if  we  are 
to  achieve  a  rieaningful  unders tandi ng-^one  that  frees  us  for 
action  which  is  congruent  with  our  being  at  the  moment--we  must 
get  In  touch  with  our  raw  experiences,  our  bodily  sensations.  If 
we  ,;onl  to  know  what  we  feel,  what  we  want,  we  can't  get  there  by 
s  i  n)p  ly  asking  Ourselves,  by  thinking  about  it.  In  fact  the  re  are 
many  pitfalls  in  entrusting  to  our  "computer,"  to  "mind  fucking"  as 
Perls  calls  it,   for  rational  primacy  dilutes     the     reality    of  our 


fXM.T  ivri^v,  .]i..Kj:u:.;,cj  t /wh  it  by  i  r;  U:^^^  j  t  '  n^j  an '  c^ncoun  te  f  w  i  th 
'J  ^yi'.bwii.  ..i^vslf  :jcN'...r,  .  ;V  lvjd  u:i|y  find  ^>^n  ^•'hot  we  dre,  what  we 
//.jrif-/tv.;./n  our  expt- r  i  cn^^- /bv  i  e  u  i  ^cj  our'--^^ '  v'^^  become  fully  av;are 
of  .Hif  ^.ensjt  iur>b.  Thvj  I  eF^^L>ne.:,s  in  uu  r  ,,eCk,  the  tightness  in  our 
voice,  .uir  cicMcficJ  f  i  t  ,  i-V  11  i  ng  teur  Jucit^,  ^winging  foot,  down- 
c-.dbt  eyeb  —  thcbe  tell  us  j  yf<Mt  deal,  an^  ^rt?  our  nios  t  reliable 
wo/s  for  buildif.y  j.^d  checking  out  the  vt5rP<3 1  abstractions  we  make 
Jbout  our  experience.  Pher7^(iieinc? loyy  re^ts  the  insistance  that 
"man  is  ebsenti.iliy  incarnci^^.  ch^t  he  i^  his  body.  Knowledge 
begins  nut  with  'I  thiols,  therefore  I  ^m,.  but  with  'I  sense, 
r.heref.-j[e    I   .ici '      {/cvn  ,    I'j/iU,  p.  56)-" 

'^^  i  '-'vv'M'  of  this  unoj  J  lot  of  the  elaboration 

of  whjt   this  n,.,.,ns   for  us  from  <J  b^rj^-'^  of     recent  interven- 

t  I  on.i  I  •  ondccr.'or^  ,  L.jlied  tho  ^^oij  n  tt;  r  "  t  he  r  a^^^  U  ^  by  Keen  (1970), 
aif:.ed  ;ji  gettincj  p^.^ple  botn  fr^^ed-up  from  t^^cjily  tensions  and  back 
in  touch  with  bodily  pleasures,  dnnotional  ^XFicir '  ence ,  and  encoun- 
tering of  otr^ers.  Included  K'o'r^i  should  be  ^uc;h  people  as  Fritz 
Perls.  B^'n^lc  (iuntMc.-r.  AnnH^lbrin,  Bill  Sh^^t^,  Alexander  Lowen . 
!do  R.;)i.     The.e  p.'op  i  e  re  f  cmi     tecfi,,iqu^5     that  Concentrate 

ni>ori  .ntf^nnt  in^j  k  i  no.  t  het  ( c;  ^nj  psy  cho  I  ^9  '  1  awa  renes  s--dance  , 
(n.3ssdcje,  yugd,  Custdlt,  b  i  Ot^i-i^i' ^•Qt3 1  j  c  s  ,  sensory  awakening,  experien- 
tiji  i,Mtcrp.M  ^ondl  en.ountc'ihCj  ^^xt^rcibe^.,  ^tfuCturai  integration. 
Th-i  r  .  i 'jfM'  t  i  cincL'  lost^  not,  ^nly  in  tfieir  d  j  Cove  ry red  i  scove  ry 
of  w.jys   to  rjet   jlir    lied  mjrA'^ci  b.Kik   into  n's   feelings.     rel  at  ion- 
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ship  rvith  others,  but  also  in  their  contribution  to  the  phenomeno- 
1  ocj  i  c  -i  1   me  I  hod  . 

I'm  finding  thdt  with  that  last  sentence  I've  written  myself 
into  d  box  that  I'd  like  to  get  out  of.  I  started  this  sectioii 
from  a  "scholarly"  vi  ewpo  int--lhe  history  of  psycho 1 ogy  as  a 
science--and  not  surprisingly  ended  up  with  a  framing  statement 
which  puts  the  contributions  of  the  body  psychologists  and  their 
coun ter- therapeu t i c  back  into  the  stream  of  the  development  of  psy- 
chology as  a  science.  To  the  extent  that  1  did  this  I'm  made  con- 
scious of  how  I  St  and  on  an  interface  be  tween  two  worlds.  In  doing 
this,  hov/ever,  I  have  distorted  myself,  the  body  psychologists,  and 
the  strands  of  Che  counter  cult u re  p  reoccu  pi  ed  in  their  own  ways 
with  the  some  concerns.  Let  us  forget  science--the  understanding 
of  mankind--and  look  only  at  ourselves.  That,  in  a  sense,  is  the 
most  important  message  in  both  the  body  psychologist's  and  the 
counter  culture's  involvement  with  experiential  modes.  Even  the 
word  "look"  distorts  this  message  however,  for  it  implies  intellec- 
tual und erst  an ding,  a  s witch  simply  f  rom  developing  a  theory  abou  t 
a  generalised  mankind  to  developing  a  theory  about  a  concrete  self. 
And  theorizing  Is  a  destruction  of  expe  r  i  ence  —  not  because  it  is 
rati  on  al,  but  because  it  is  on  I  y  rati  on  al.  In  a  sense,  the  coun  te  r'- 
culture^and  the  coun  te  r- the  rape u  tic  a  re  truly  coun  te  r  theory .  The 
rittctnpt  to  get  bcjck  in  touch  with  experience  has  nothing  to  do  with 
jnde rs t an J  I nq  either  self  or     other     as     understanding     is  usually 
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thought  of.     Getting  in  tune  with  experience—consciousness  expan- 
ding--is  to  ger  more  fully   in  tune  with  oneself.       Its  consequence 
is  bemg^more  fully  oneself.     And  when  people  are    themselves,  the 
world  changes.     Our  need  as  a  culture  is  not     for    abstract  under- 
standing upon  which  to  create  programs  ..for  action.     It  is  for  each 
of  us  to  re-center  the  power  back  within  ourselves,  as  fully  expe- 
rienced.    The  consciousness  expansion  of  both     the    counter  culture 
and  the  counter-therapeutic  is  in  a  sense  both  a  call     for    and  an 
actualization  of  interventions  on  se 1 f —  I n tervent I ons  which  spring, 
not  from  an  intellectual  analysis  of  the    nature    of    man,     or  the 
nature  of  our  personal  or  social  status  quo,  but  from    a  deep-fglt 
need  to  be  more  deeply  real.     There  is  for  many     a     faith     that  if 
I/you  become  deeply  real,  so  wi  1  1  you/I    (the  essence  of  Rogers'  ^nd 
of  Carkhuff  and  Berenson'     conditions  for  growth)  and     that     if  We 
become  more  deeply  real. the    essence    of    our    world    will  changie. 
Science,  neither  physical  nor  social,  is  not  the  basis  for  a  bravf  new 
world;  only  you  and  I  are. 

I  am  somewhat  distressed  that  a  discussion  of  intervention  has 
been  ruled  out  of  order  for  this  paper.  While  this  exclusion  makes 
sense  for  the  project  as  a  whole,  it  is  somewhat  inappropriate  for 
counter  theory.  This  can  most  clearly  be  seen  if  we  attempt  to 
link  up  strands  of  the  counter  culture  with  strands  within  counter 
psycho  1 ogy . 
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Within  c(>unt.er-cu  1  ture  there  are  two  somewhat  distinct  polari- 
jcsr>ite  the  foci   that  both  shore  certain  overlaps  with  regard 
tf;   life  style  'ind  both  encocipass   imnediote  intervention. 

The  fIr'U  strand,  exemplified  by  New  Left  political  activism, 
cjn  more  easily  be  dealt  with   in  a     paper     excluding  intervention. 
This   is  because  it  is  a  strand  which  has  focused  upon  social  ills, 
and  it   is  a  strand  which  has  done  so  within  the  traditional  duality 
of  intellectual  analysis   (theorizing)  and  intervention.  Interven- 
tion has  always  been  closely  tied  to  the  analytic  process  for  this 
strand.     Action  tends  to  stem  from  theorizing  (since  by     and  large 
the  New  Left   is  a  product  of  the  intellectual  'middle     class),  and 
action  and  its  consequences  are  always  fed  back  into    an  analytic- 
theoretical   framework,  such  that  action  and  its     consequences  both, 
in  a  sense, test  theory  and   result  in  a  restructuring  of   theory.  In 
this  sense,  activism  fits  within  the  broad    Western     conception  of 
scholarship  and  the  scientific  method,  and  one  could  indeed  write  a 
paper  which  deals  exclusively  with  theory  and  excludes  intervention 
without  doing  too  great  a    disservice    to    the    activist  position. 
Even  here,  however,  we  must  be  aware  that  the  ter^n    "activist"  has 
not  accidently  replaced  the  older  term  "left  wing,"  and  that  within 
this  position  is   the  conviction  that  one  cannot  commit  mind  without 
committing  body-there  can  be  no  mind-body  split.     Nevertheless,  we 
can  write  about   it  as   if  there  could    be.      And     likewise,     we  can 
write  about  the  various     counter  psychology     positions     which  take 
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some  versif^n  of  the  "sick  society"  stance  without  referring  to 
I n  t  ef ven  t  i  on . 

There  is,  .riowever,  j  second  strand  within  counter  culture  that 
is  c]ui^t'  cJ  i  t  f  ercn  t  -  -  the  way  of  the  hippie.  In  dealing  with  this 
str,md,  it  \^  if:ipossihle  not  to  deal  with  intervention,  for  the 
hippie  position  i  not  an  analytic  one.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  pure 
intervention,  and  it  is  not  so  much  an  i  n  t  e  rven  t  i  ^  >r}  upon  society 
(nlthoucjh  It  has  societal  effects)  as  it  is  an  intervention  upon 
the  self.  While  the  activists  have  plenty  of  journals  and  news- 
papers whicfi  spread  in  print  their  theoretical  position,  the  hip- 
pies strikingly  do  not,  although  they  do  have  newspapers  which  com- 
municate news  of  the  community  and  recipes  for  living  (from  food 
preparritinn  to  -is  t  ro  1  og  i  ca  I  chiarts).  Hippie  is  a  way  of  life,  not  a 
way  of  thoucjiit.  It  is  "counter"  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  oppos- 
ing ai>d  advocating,  but  in  the  sense  of  choosing  to  behave  differ- 
ently: "you  do  your  thing  and  I'll  do  mine,"  It  is  engaged  in 
b..ick-t  o-ea  r  ih ,  back-to-body  living,  not  advocating,  from  raunchy 
bodies  to  hiindndde  goods  to  primitive  magical  mysticism  to  here  and 
now  consciousness  to  organ i c"peasan t  food  to  commune  living  to  psy- 
chedelic consc i  f>usness  expanding  to  free  form  dance  to  yoga  exer- 
cises to  acid  rock.  Its  group  action  is  the  Be-In,  not  the  protest 
march.  Wh i  le  one  could  look  at  its  life  styles  (interventions)  and 
infer  theore  t  i  ca  1  pos  i  t  i  ons  with  rega  rd  to  the  p  reva  i 1 i  ng  culture, 
lo  Jo  so  snfftt^whot  distorts  the  hippie,  since  the  hippie  life  style 
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is  not  one  which  is  usua 1  I y  adop Led  from  conscientious  intellectual 
analysis  of  wh«it'5  wrong  with  me  and  thee,  but  from  a  deep  felt 
need  to  live  differently. 

The  counter-therapeutics  are  perhaps  the  most  radical  hap- 
penings within  the  outreaches  of  psychology  and  share  much  more  in 
comiTion  with  the  way  of  the  hippie  thap  with  the  way  of  the  actlv- 
'^t-  It  is  true  that  they  are  much  nxDre  consciously  analytic  and 
that  they  have  a  literature.  It  is  also  true  that  within  their 
writings  one  can  often  find  statements  about  such  abstractions  as 
normalcy,  deviance,  the  nature  of  human  needs.  But  this  is  not 
the  primary  focus  of  their  writings.  They  do  not  deal  with  theo- 
retical analyses  of  "the  problem"  so  much  as  with  the  methods  they 
hdve  chosen  for  themselves  for  reaching  solutions. 

The  historian  Arthur  Mendel  defines  counter     culture    as  that 
segment  of  society  which  seeks  to  escape  the  values    of     the  death 
culture  "by  nurturing  the  joys  of  life     in     the    here    and  now... 
(stark,   1971)."  He  could  as  easily  hdve  been  defining     the  counter- 
therapeutic.     Bcrke  (1970),  when  writing  about  the  counter  culture,' 
likewise  describes  the     revolution     in     terms     congruent    with  the 
thrust  of  the  counter -therapeut ic .     "What  we   [in  the    counter  cul- 
turejdo  is  to  penetrate,  de-structure  and  destroy  the    system  and 
at  the  same  time  re-structure,  create  It  anew  in  our  own  terms,  and 
vice  versa.     THESE  ARE  INSEPARABLE.     One     does     not    wait     for  the 
other     (p.  6)."  When  the  coun te r- the rapeu t i c  attenipts  to    move  the 
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•--•'t  r.e  .io.  .n.  5ac.   into  the  body,  out  of     isolation  and 

Into  .n,:..,nte,.   I  [    i.  actively  engaged   in  these  two  processes, 
-bjecrio.        the  status  quo  is   inherent   In  that  which   it  seeks 
-"-J   for  B.rKe  (1970.  p.  6)    the  des  t  rue  t  i  on- res  t  rue  t  u  r  i  ng 
of  tMe   institution.!  systen,  is  not  enough.     The  revolution  must  in- 
t-l'ide  .in   intorncil    revolution  as  well: 

Of  great     importance     is     that     even    when     the  ' 
arger  parameters     of     power     are     taken  over 

the  process-movement  of     criticism,  conflicts 

ond  confrontation  must  continue.       ;ou  destr^J 
he  s   ructure  ,n  order  to  create  the  structure 
'"-^^^^o  destroy  the  structure  in    order  to 

crejte   the  s t rue t u re . . . [s i c] 

Sslml^H^o^^^^^^-  REVOLUTION  IS 

OURSELVES.     lili  REVOLUTlW  IS_ 

THE  REVOLUTION  NEVER  OCCURS.     BUT  ALWAYS   IS  IN 
THE  PROCESS  OF  OCCURRING.     THIS     REVOLUTION  S 
CHANGE.     THIS  REVOLUTION     IS     THE    MOVEH  iv 
WHICH     ANY     INDIVIDUAL     OR    SOCIETY  CONFRONTS 
CREATES  AND  RECREATES   ITSELF  ^-ONFRONTS, 
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fhu  slfuct-ure  is  uurselves,  the  revolution  is  ourselves.  This 
r  7  <;  hi  t  I  on  i  t  hc^  rnovement  b>  which  dny  individual  or  society  con- 
fronts,  crocUes  arid  f-ecfi*Jles  itself.  Wfien  Bernie  Gunther  drinks  a 
fjljss  of  water  on  d  njtional  network  T.V.  show  for  (children,  sug- 
gejsting  thjt  they  too  look  r3t  its  1  i  ght -speck  1  ed  dazzle,  listen  to 
its  gurgle,  see  it  flow  into  the  glass,  tasf-  it  slowly  and  fully, 
he  has  engaged  in  a  revo  1  u t  i Ofia ry  act  which  goes  far  beyond  any 
po I  em  i  c  on  ou  r  sen sua  1  dea  th . 

Intervention  is  an  integral,  defining  characteristic  of  coun-" 
ter  culture.  It  cannot  be  onntted  in  a  paper  on.  counter  theory. 
When  you  make  your  statements  about  the  world  your  own,  when  you 
realize  that  you  speak,  not  from  some  distant  place  in  an  unearthly 
space  probe,  but  as  a  being  of  the  world  you  are  examining,  you 
move  beyond  critical  analyses  of  the  cultural  status  quo  and  con- 
demnations of  the  social  order,  to  statements  centered  on  the  self, 
in  thus  moving  from  the  impersonal  to  the  personal,  you  necessarily 
move  toward  intervention:  \  may  be  content  with  theorizing  when  I 
speak  of  thee;  not  when  I  speak  to  me.  Thus,  the  lines  between  me 
and  thee,  between  "normal"  and  "sick,"  between  intervener  and 
intervened  upon  become  blurred.  The  aim  becomes  that  of  finding 
ways   to  make  my   life  more  real.  Now. 

The  coun ter - therapeu t i c ,  like  the  counter  culture,  is  an  Inter- 
tvnning  compU/x  surge  to  reclaim  body,  to  reclaim  awareness,  to 
reclaim  L f »e  pr eserU  ,  to  reclaim  i  n  t  i macy ,  to  reclaim  power ,  to 
rec  )  .3  i  n  mean  i  ng  : 
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"Cumt!  together  (the  Bea  1 1  es )  : "  th  i  s  is  in  a  sense  both  the  be- 
ginning jnd  the  errd  point.  More  and  more,  the  counter  therapeutic 
Is  exercised  in  groups  (many  of  which  occur  in  the  broader  struc- 
ture of  the  corrvnunal  living  group  of  the  "trainer"),  participants 
seeking  the  intimacy  and  change-producing  experience  of  "l-thou" 
relationships  and  experiential,   rather  than  intellectual,  encounter, 

"Let  it  all  hang  out  :"  In  the  groping  attempts  to  share  with 
one  another--to  take  the  risk  to  "tune  in"  to  both  oneself  and  the 
other,  to  tell  it  and  hear  it  like  it  is--comes  the  beginnings  of 
trust,   in  oneself  and  the  other. 

"Let  it  be  ( bea t I es ):"  An  acceptance  of  myself  for  what  I  am 
and  how  I  become  ("Don't  push  the  river,  it  flows  by  itself 
Stevens,  1970);  'an  acceptance  of  the  other  ('M  don't  want  to  fake 
you  out.  take  or  shake  or  forsake  you  out,  I  ain't  looking  for  you 
to  feel  like  me,  sec  like  me  or  be  like  me,  all  1  really  want  to  do 
is,  i^aby,  be  friends  with  you  -  -  Dy  1  an )  .  " 

"Turn  op  (Lea  ry )  :  "  to  j  oy  ,  to  energy,  to  poss  i  b  i  1  i  ty  ,  to  sen- 
suality»    to  impulse,   to  creativity,   to  spontaneity. 

"Do  It  (Ruben):"  Recenter  the  power  back  within  the  self  and 
act  uoon  it. 

Once,  1  told  Fritz  [Perls]  why  I  didn't  want  to 
do  what  he  had  told  each  of  us,   in  turn  to  do. 

en  I  though  t ,  maybe  the  re  '  s  some  va 1 ue  in 
.nis  that  I  don't  see,  and  asked  him,  "Do  you 
want  me  to  do  it  anyway?"  He  said  nothing. 
Like  an  Indian  he  said  it  altogether.  There 
wasn't  any  part  of  him  anywhere  that  was  saying 
anything.      It  was  up  to  me. 
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Another  time,  when  I  was  about  to  take  the  hot 
seat,  I  noticed  a  folder  containing  some  of  his 
manuscripts  on  the  chair  on  which  I  was  to  sit. 
I  said,  "Am  I  supposed  to  sit  on  it,  or  take 
»'t  off?"    He  said,   "You  are  asking  me." 

Both  times,  I  had  to  decide  for  myself.  I 
don't  do  so  much  asking  now.  This  brings  some 
of  my  power  back  into  me. 

(Stevens,   1970,  p.  2) 
'■Now:"    is  whore  we  live,   i  f  we     let     ourselves.     if    we  live 
i  ncarnate . 

(A)     To  somewhere  e]se_:     \  want  now  to  deal     with    something  quite 

different.     The  following  stems  from  McLuhan,   fromLaing.   from  the 

psychedelic  sacrament,   from  the  Zeitgeist. 

For  centuries  now,  reason  has  prevailed.  It  has  been  valued, 
not  sin^ply  for  what  it  h.is  built  in  the  world,  but  as  the  epitomy 
of  m.'3n's  humanness.     Whole  histories  of  humanity  have  been  written. 

the  focus  of  which  is  the  tracing  of  man's  progress  toward  ratio- 
nality. And  they  have  been  read  by  generations  of  readers  booing 
the  villains  and  cheering  on  the  heroes  who  struggled  to  assert  the 
inevitable  product  of  reason,  civilization.  We  have  come  to  value 
the  Gutenberg  mode  with  its  dispassionate,  linear.  step-by-step 
logical  progression  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  our  human  nature. 
Reason  is   the  measure  of  man.     "I   think  therefore  I  am." 

We  have  come  so  far  on  this  road  that  the  experiences  of  our 
10th  century  ancestors,  the  textures  of  their  existence  with  its 
nysticlsr^.  unseen  spirit  presences,  pervasive  symbolism,  are  alien 
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and  unsettling  to  us.  Most  of  us  are  left  ajar,  not  quite  able  to 
^MiMprehend  such  a  mode  of  being  so  close  to  our  conception  of  in- 
sanity-out of  mind,  out  of  head,  out  of  reason.  "Medieval"  has 
become  a  distainful  epitaph.  We  label  that  period  of  our  history 
as  childhood,  or  seek  to  explain  its  mode  and  e><pressions  as  due  to 
conditions  fostering  alienation  and  escape.  And  we  rush  on  with 
our  journey  to  become  more  "mature,"  more  "human,"  more  reasonable, 
Jung  has  said  the  insane  man  is  a  waking  dreamer.  And  the 
dream  experience,  the  furthest  most  of  us  can  move  from  what  has 
become  the  logical  mode  of  being,  is  greeted  by  most  with  either 
dismissal  or  uneasiness.  Dreams,  semi-conscious  reveries,  the 
realities  of  contemplative  and  meditative  states,  visions,  hallu- 
cinations, auras,  the  transcendental  experience,  are  viewed  by  most 
as  simply  "the  effulgence  of  a  pathological  process  or  of  a  parti- 
cular alienation     (Laing,   I967,  p.   138-39).  " 

"Paradise  Lost'-*-a  monumental  myth  flowing  from  our  collective 
unconscious  awareness  of  what  we  lost  when  we  started  to  develop 
our  amazing  capacity  for  reason.  "And  they  ate  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge  and  thereby  fell  from  grace  and  were  exiled  from  para- 
dise forever."  Our  capacity  for  menoory,  for  logical  thinking,  for 
abstraction,  for  superimposing  categorical  structures  upon  our 
free-flowing  here  and  now  experience  alienated  us  from  our  capacity 
to  rest  within  the  grace  of  pure  being.  When  we  gained  the  capa- 
city to  reflect  upon  our  experience  we  lost  the  ability  to  be  truly 
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in  touch  with  the  thoughtless  nonent  of  O'jr  experience,  to  be  at 
unity  wi tn  the  ongoing  Sensations  and  images  conprising  our  being. 
And  as  we  moved  more  and  more  into  the  world,  into  an  effecting, 
nastering  relationship  with  nature,  a  relationship  made  possible  by 
the  logical  process,  we  invested  more  and  nx^re  of  ourselves  in  that 
process,  and  increasingly  lost  contact  with  other  inner  modes  of 
experiencing  and  comprehending.  We  came  to  view  rational  under- 
standing as  identical  with  reality  apprehension,  and  all  other 
modes  of  experiencing  as  distortive  and  delusional.  Both  the 
transcendental  state  (the  return  to  the  und i f f eren t i a  ted  state  of 
human  existence  through  the  breaking  doyn  of  the  superimposed  mind 
structures  which  separate  our  exper  i  ence"^  i  n  to  a  me  and  not  me),  as 
well  as  the  vision,  have  become  suspect,  have  become  warily  re- 
garded as  products  of  a  pathological  process.  Even  the  Church  has 
stopped  producing  saints. 

Is  the  drean  nothing  but  the  product  of  a  sleeping    madman  or 
the  compromise  solution  cf  a  watchful  guardian? 

I  sense  therefore  I  ^m 

Loose  your  mind  and  come  to  your  senses 
Hind  bending 
Trip  out 

Turn  on,  tune  in 
B 1 ow  your  mind 
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There  have  always  been  two  strands  within  our  cu]ture--the 
r,itiondi  jnd  the  iny  s  t  i  c  a  I  *  ^eac  h  straining  in  its  own  way  to  over- 
power ihe  other,  to  claim  primacy,   to  divide  the  self. 

Uniteil  we  starrd.     Divided  we  fall. 

J^_o^  modes  of  human  apprehension.  A 1  one-^cornpu ter  or  cata- 
tonic. 

We  are  embarked  on  a  McLuhan  journey  to  2001:  Krom  joyous  won- 
der of  rational  tool  power  fou^l,  to  plastic  efficiency  of  stream- 
1 i  ned  technocracy  power ,  express  i  on  1  ess  faces ,  bod  i  es  as  1 eep  in 
space  cocoon:  super  computer  brain  supreme^-breakdown .  Many  die 
thereby.  Survivor--he  who  didn't  sleep  a  living  death  within  the 
ship.  Whorled  through  Dsychedelic  inner  space  to  the  far  out 
reaches  of  i mag i nab i  I i ty  :  A  confrontation  with  himself,  a  strip- 
ping off  of  ordered  lineal  constraints,  of  l8th  century  trappings. 
"1  was  so  much  older  then,  I'm  younger  than  that  now:"  Shriveled 
death^^and  birth,  an  evolution  into  something  new  (nO  cave  man  he). 
And  wondrous  fetus  returns  to  the  solidity  of  earth,  there  to 
become  our  future. 

"2001:  A  Space  Odessey."  A  myth  as  monumental  as  the  first. 
Not  a  regaining  of  paradise^  of  innocence  lost.  But  a  youth  myth 
flowing  from  collective  awareness  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  some- 
thing new  .     A  /vedd  i  ng  of  Ou  r  human  modes  of  be  i  ng  . 

IT'S  TIME! 
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NOSOLOGY  AND  OTHER  DIAGNOSTIC  GAMES 


Crushed 

Schemat  i  zed  by  you 

I  am  no  longer  me  becoming 

on  1 y  you 
Caught  In  a  cage. 
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E.       MAN  THE  MONSTER: 


There  are  three  activities  on  the  behalf  of 
others  which  one  may  be  sure  will  not  be  re* 
warded  with  the  gratitude  of  those  who  benefit 
fron  them:  governing  a  state,  raising  a  family, 
and  conduc t  i  ng  a  psychoana 1 ys  i  s . 

Sigmund  Freud  (quoted  by  Parade  10-1^-70) 

AM  Secrets  of  past  tense  have  just  come  my 
way,  but  I  still  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to 
do  next. 


Freud's  picture  of  man  is  essentially  one  of  a  being  whose 
basic  drives  (whetner  we  refer  to  the  sexual  or  aggressive)  are 
such  that, if  they  were  allowed  free  expression,  devastating  social 
consequences  would  ensia.  As  such  they  must  be  controlled,  and  the 
most  valued  of  our  social  products  are  in  fact  the  result  of  suc- 
cessful control--of  sublimation  or  the  subordination  of  id  to  the 
reality  principle.  This  view  seems  to  me  to  have  remained  basi- 
cally intact  despite  the  developments  of  ego  psychology:  Hartman 
asserts  that  every  person  needs  to  surrender  himself  to  his  id  at 
times--as  in  sleep  and  intercourse  (Forif.' and  Urban,  196^),  regres- 
sion is  valued,  but  only  in  the  service  of  the  ego,  the  concept  of 
app.'^ra tuses  of  secondary  autonomy  refer  to  1  earned  behavior,  and 
the  conflict-free  ego  sphere  seems  to  deal  primarily  with  such 
autonomous  ego  functions  as  the  operating  of  the  sensory  appara^ 
tuses.     Ever-       ikson  is  tied  to  the  primacy  of  the  erogenous  zones. 


R.  Brautigan   (1970,  p.  75) 
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ciPd-  inti'-:/icy  and  conpetency  become  issues  because  of  the  problem 
of  sex  i^n-i  aggression  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Frtfjj  s  picture  of  nan  is  not  one  he  developed  by  himself.  It 
e/ter-ds  into  the  prehistory  of  Christianity.  Ironically,  while  his 
pjritcjnicd)  society  saw  his  theory  and  therapeutic  practice  as  a 
f  r  ;  ghten  i  ng  call  for  re^ol  ut  i  on  ,  for  free  i  rz^ou  1  se  ,  psychoaha  1  ys  i  s 
can  be  reviewed  as  .3  puritanical  society's  safety  valve,  as  an 
jt  t  enp  t ,  not  te'  res  t  ructu  re  its  assumpt  i  ons ,  bu  t  to  loosen  its  cor- 
set strings,  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  excessive  adherence  to 
its  ideal  norms.  Psychoanalysis'  view  of  man  as  a  bundle  of  dan- 
gerous impulses  needing  the  restraints  of  socialization  and  civili- 
zation, its  preoccupation  with  the  assessment  of  impulse  control, 
its  concern  with  "binding  energy,"  its  aim  as  summarized  by  Freud's 
dictum,  "where  id  was  there  shall  ego  be,"  are  all  highly  congruent 
with  the  assumptions  of  the  society  out  of  which  it  grew.  Psycho- 
analysis tried  to  Secure  a  little  more  freedom  of  movement  for  id, 
while  adhering  to  the  prevalent  definition  of  man.  Preud  made  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  because  something  is  deeply  buried  it  is 
deeply  basic  and  somehov/  more  real. 

rh(?re  are  many  things  which  can  be  said  about  the  consequences 
of  accepting  such  a  view  of  man.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is 
that  it  fosters  a  distrust  of  self  and  others  and  results  in  con- 
st r.j  I  n  t  s  -  -whe  the  r  benevolently  or  malevolently  imposed-~in  freedom. 
^''Hd   it   results   in  taking  the  choice  for  constraint  out  of  the  hands 
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of  the  irnJividual  to  be  constrained  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
another  who,  wfuie  also  seen  as  corrupted,  is  credited  with  being 
wiser  -nore  in  c  ''U  ro ]} --governor  ,  teacher,  adult,  psychoanalyst. 
It  does  nor.  seem  ^^ccidental  that  the  priinary  technique  of  psycho- 
analysis IS  neotral  interpretation,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
J  nprjs  I  ng  on  d  pe  rs^>n  ,  under  t  he  gu  I  se  of  sc  i  en  t  i  f  1  c  obj  ec  t  i  v  i  ty  , 
your  beliefs  as  to  what  he  "really"  experiencing.  Nor  does  it 
seem  accider;tal  thrit  the  p  rocess  is  i  a  be  led  "t  reatmen  t ,  "  that 
analyse*^:  refer  to  the  experience  in  the  passive  mode  as  "being 
tino  )  y2ed  , "  or  that  the  final  measu  re  of  its  successful  ou  tcome  , 
"insight,"  is  the  extent  to  which  the  treated  comes  to  agree  with' 
the  treater. 

Vitalo  (1967)  beautifully  describes  the  consequence--dev i ta I - 
ization.  While  he  is  primarily  ad^dressing  himself  to  psychoanalysis 
<ind  to  intervention,  his  views  seem  worth  summarizing  here  for  what 
he  has  to  say  applies  to  a  wide  range  of  human  interactions  in  our 
culture  and  embodies  an  objection  to  a  popular  view  of  man. 

The  process  of  psychoanalytic  therapy  creates  a  deadened  man, 
one  v;ho  hr3S  given  up  "the  vi^al  immediacy  of  life"  for  "the  placid 
pon  -  i  rnn^ed  i  acy  of  thouqhts.'^  As  such  he  i  s  as  aJjusi^d  and  as  dead 
as  is  the  rest  of  the  alienated  society  in  which  he  lives:  "hol- 
low," "without  conviction  or  passion,"  "he  suffers  little  and  en- 
joys less."  "an  individual  ultimately  indistinguishable  from  others 
(p.    ?7G)."  rr*-\'i,    livif^g   In  a  society  cut  off   from  id.  unconscious, 
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f^iost  person- 


'  '  ^'^^1''  tfic-  s.jurce  ..hfcM   Ir'fu^es  ^-^i;-,   and    Idea-^  with 

flosn  .,nd  Dl..od    ■p.2  73  )."    feared  this  source  as  r^uch  as    does  the 
civi  1  iz3ti.,n  wt.icp.  r%.stei.   its  ^lienatiun.     Sadly,   "His  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  sacrifice  ;:,an  -nakes   fur  the  soke    of     civilization  was 
nards.ned  Sy  his   inability   to  see  an  alternative     to     this     type  of 
ci.ilizatior.     (p.   273).^'  Whi  le  "He  saw  and  described     how    man  was 
shaped  and  sha_.ied  Dy     s-jciety     via     its     internalized  agent-the 
superego     ip.  273), "he  dio  not  see  that  "his  own  view  of  the  id  as 
alien  -jnd  brute"  and  "his  embracing     of     the     ego    as     the  favored 
structure  was  also  a  shackle,  and     not     a     necessary     one     (p. 273)." 
fre.^J   feared     that     "when    man     operated     conpletely     for  himself 
(p.   273). 'When  he  operated  from  Id,   the  result  would  be  an  engran- 
di/ed  self,  operating  at   the  expense  of  others.       Perhaps     this  is 
because  "Constrained  men  are  embittered.     Perhaps  all     Freud  could 
sense  below  the  orderly  areas  of  his   life  and  the  lives  of  others, 
even  below  those  unseen  areas  which  he  explored     and     to    which  he 
brought     order--w,ns     this     emb  i  t  te  rmen  t  ,     waiting     to     burst  out 
>P.   273-7't)."  "Ihe  child's  original   desire  for  nur turance     and  un- 
qu.ilified  accppt-ance  for  who  he   is"  is   frustrated  by  the  civilizing 
process  <,nd  "his  pleas   turn  to     denands       (p.   275)."    Freud  "could 
only  see  the  demanding  child;  he  could  not  see  the     earlier,  plea- 
ding child     rp.   275)."  And  as  "r.,w     feeling     is     threatening     to  a 
nind,"  and  as  Freud  had  cast  his    lot  with  reason,  he  wrote  off  the 
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h\]'i'z>  c  rr'.o  t  i  on .  currupiion  of  id,  as  "necessary  accommoda- 

ion  V,>  r-'.iiiry  i  ti .  ll^j)'/  Tht-  response  of  his  Society  to  its 
n  ireJ  w.is    r-r^p  res  s  i '.jn  <iriO  deniu).     Freud  saw  this  as  unneces~ 

.iriu-  C'iSMy,  but  his  response  was  basically  In  the  same  genre-- 
/  tie  qr.jjjal  release  of  repressed  id  was  encouraged.  Its  final 
.•MCkie  W'jS  the  "binding"  of  its  energy  through  a  process  of  intel- 
lectual in^'>ight:s,  reflection  and  thought:  "The  ego  tames  the  raw 
inergy  of  the  id  by  deflecting  it  into  thought.  Affect  is  allowed 
to  se'^D  into  awareness  but  it  is  neutralized  by  this  diversion 
(p.  27o)."  In  essence,  "the  p-'ocess  of  psychoanalysis  is  the  pro- 
cess of  devitalizing  the  world  within  and  without.  It  is  the  tri- 
jTiph  of  the  death  instinct,  not  as  ■  i  t  is  usuilly  seen  in  terms  of 
iu-.  ar.'jss  ni.jni  festat  ions  ,  outer  and  inner  directed  aggression,  but, 
rvit.hcr  T.he  rtore  subtle  workings  In  the  process  of  'binding'  energy 
--tne  process  wh  i  ch  so  1  i  d  i  f  i  ^-s  the  patient's  gains  in  therapy 
(D.  115) .  " 

We  regard  men  as  infinitely  precious  and  pos- 
sessed of  unfulfilled  capacities  for  reason, 
freedom  and  love... We  oppo,  e  depe  rsona  1  i  *:at  i  on 
th.it  reduces  human  beings  to  the  status  of 
things.,  men  have  unrealized  potential  for 
sel f -cu 1 1  i  vat  i  on ,  sel f -di  rect  i  on ,  se 1 f -under - 
^Iririding  and  creacivity.  It  is  this  potential 
that  we  regard  as  crucial  and  to  which  we 
jppea  1  .  .  > 

S.D.S.   1962  Port  Huron  Statement 
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Let  j-rf-  '>tiv,   dt  rib^  of  "^eening  ridiculous, 

fia.   ihe  irue  revo  i  u  L  i  or>a  ry   is  gcidea  t>y  great 

fv»-'  !  i'  ny-i    of  lo^e. 

Che 

Let    it  <3\  ]   hang  ou  t  ! 

vrgarM^nic  or  actudlizing  t heor i s ts - - t hos e  who  place  primary 
r..:us  on  an  innertint:  actualizing  tendency  when  postulating  the 
givens  of  nunan  na t u r e - -wh i 1 e  divergent  In  their  viewpoints  share 
fPough  in  cormon  that  a  crude  attempt  may  be  made  here  to  general- 
ize about  their  view  of  man.  Tneir  most  striking  characteristic  is 
that  they  stand  in  con t ra-pos i t t on  to  the  Freudian  view,  substitu- 
ting a  conception  of  "man  the  angei"  for  "man  the  monster."  While 
the  position  is  generally  associated  with  existentialism,  it  is  a 
position  whicn  is  closer  to  Christian  existentialism  than  to  the 
exi  s  ten  t  i  a  1  i  s;:i  of  Sartre  and  Camus.  It  is  true  that  it  includes 
an  appreciation  of  each  individual's  unique  solution  to  the  prob- 
le.^s  of  being  ("you  are  what  you  are  what  you  are")  and  that  it 
values  choice,  responsibility  for  choosing,  nnd  se 1 f -creat i on  ["The 
whole  life  of  the  individual  is  nothing  but  the  process  of  giving 
oirth  to  hinself;  indeed,  we  should  be  fully  born  when  we  die--al- 
fu)ugn  it  is  the  tragic  fate  of  most  individuals  to  die  before  they 
r.^re  born     (FrufTim,  p,  32^"]    Nevertheless   it  sidesteps  the  pain 

.irvJ  loneliness  which  comes  with  the  renunciation  of  absolutes-- 
whether  g(j'.t-given  or  biologically  given --for  it  is  a  position  which 
c«npr^)S  i  JL'S  not  so  mucri  the    caoacity    of    man     to    create    his  own 
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'^-j-or^-p  J,      »jf  ^jp'Ki'.  >  'jf  ^',^r,  to  creative)/   live;  in  such  a  •.vay  as 


*  ■  ""-i--''^'-    ' '"'  ^^'jsIljwS   wurJb    (quoted   in  hal  1    S  Lindzey, 

ir^ij/iH  Sjs  an  essential  nature  of  his  own,  sone 
^-^ieton  of  Db/chologi ca  1  s tructure, . . -he  has 
need  ^  ,  cap jc 1 1  i  es  and  ten dene  i  es  that  a  re 
geneticejMy  based,  some  of  which  are  character- 
I'^^ti^  cjf  t'^e  whole  human  species,  cutting 
J'cross  ^11  cultural  ilries,  and  5  ome  of  wh  i  ch 
ar.^  'jn  j  gue  to  the  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  1  .  These  needs  a  re 
on  their  face  good  or  neutral  rather  than 
'..wl  1  ,  .  ,  [F]  u  H  healthy  and  normal  and  desirable 
deve  ^  oprners*  consists  in  actualizing  this  na- 
ture, in  :  ^  i  f  i  1  I i  ng  these  poten t  i  a  1 i  t  i  es ,  and 
in  d^-^'^'e  1  op  i  ng  into  maturity  along  the  lines 
•  'la  t  t  h  i  :>  h  i  dden  ,  cove  r  t ,  d  i  nl  y  seen  es  sen  1 1  a  1 
nature  dictates,  growi  ng  from  within  rather 
tn^^ri  bei'^g  shaped  from  wi  tnout .  .  .  [P]  sychopatho- 
logy  in  general  results  from  the  denial  or 
^  ru  ^ -  *  a t  i  On  or  the  twisting  of  man ' s  es sen  t  i  a  1 
^1  a o  r-  e  . 

T''  f.-pfvit  "^iisl'jw,  human  "needs  are  on  their  face  good  or  neu' 
tr/ii  r,}*:*':^.r  ^nan  f^vij."  Lies  t  ruct  i  veness  is  not  indigenous  to  man, 
i:  ^r'K^r^:ies  'vrv?^!  his  na'ure  is  twisted  or  denied  or  frustrated. 
'*H  I -^-if^.  r "  '•t '^eds  '^r  rujt  I  vo'i  arc  neither  derived  from  primary  needs 
"Mr  t-w.-y  i  ■  >J  r^^'Suli  uf  Sub  1  i  ria  t  i  on  .     They  are  inherent  thrusts 

•vi'  .r;  >''-'-i,:  .-/''.'n  rhf-  nort.^  innediate  press  for  physical  survival 
h       b'^^^  in  Fronn's    (195'5)     terns,     "the    necessity     to  find 

eyf?r~r>^;w  s-'^'Jt'^ns   fc^r  the  contradictions   in  his  existence,   to  find 
y-'  r  -  S  I    '  ^r.  r   ♦ .  j  f  "v,   o  t  \  y  with  nature,   his   fell  ow  men  and  h  i  ms  e  1  f  , 

!  s  f  h '  0(j  r c ' ) f  a  '  1  psychic  f  o c e s  which  mo t  i  v a  t  e  man  ,  of  all  his 
O'Js.i'ir''.    'i*r.-::s  an!  ar»xietios        (p.  3  0."     The     "goals     of  mental 
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nealth,  '  or  what  we  would  here  call  the  iCtuaMzing  process,  "are 
not  ideaU  which  h^ive  to  be  forced  upon  the  person,  or  which  wan 
c;-3n  attain  only  If  he  overcones  hfs  'noture'  and  sacrifices  his 
'innate  selfishness.'  On  the  contrary,  the  s r r i v i rg .  .  . f or  happi- 
ness, harmony,  love,  productiveness,  is  inherent  in  every  human 
t>e  i  ng  .  .  .  Gi  ven  a  cnance,  these  strivings  assert  therrselves  force- 
fully...It  tokes  powerful  constellations  and  circumstances  to  per- 
^/ert  and  stifle  th  i  5  innate  s  t  r  i  v  i  ng .  .  .  and  indeed,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  known  history,  the  use  of  man  by  nan  has  produced 
such  perversion.  To  believe  that  this  perversion  is  inherent  in 
^an  is  like  thri>ving  seeds  in  the  soil  of  the  desert  and  claiming 
they  were  not  meant  to  grow     (p.  2Al)." 

The  actual ieers  tend  to  postulate  a  human  nature  which  is  not 
only  inherently  social  ^inherently  interpersonal),  but  which  is 
inherently  harrnonious  (inherently  caringj.  When  man  is  truly  for 
h  in:)se  I  f '-when  he  relies  on  the  organismic  valuing  process--he  is 
likewise  truly  for  the  other.  As  Rogers  (1959,  p.  223)  asserts, 
the  need  for  positive  regard  (whether  learned  early  in  infancy  or 
inherently  gi/-n  is  irrelevant)  is  universal  in  human  beings;  its 
satisfaction  "i^  reciprocal,  in  that  when  an  individual  discrimi- 
nates hir-self  -js  ',afi-fying  another's  need  for  positive  regard,  he 
f^oc^'^  .ar?  )  y  r-xpe  r  i  ence:>  satisfaction  of  his  '^/n  need  for  positive 
rega  rrj . 

/i  <  *^ 
t    I  o 


/  i       ^*  ti^at  of  t^cr  actuaW^efs  dtd  not 

♦  '^-j-io '  Dtec: .        i:^     too,  s:rett,:-.es 

*    .   •  *  s  t.  '      1  ly  .     Christianity  has  alAays  con- 
JesDite   the  r^-current     at  tenpr  3     to  squash 
r    —  ► .  ♦/iM^--.   flawed        the  tainc  of  original  sin, 
:  V      !    ro  ,   of   the  cas  r 'ou  t  ange  1  .     *^an     the  holy. 


d '  T.   inage,  ever  striving     to  reach 


'*  ■■""*'-t:   '         "      ^■♦.'3  vt''^  !y  City.       rreud,     writing     in     an  era 
^*  /vrK-ro    I  .^r  king  ^yithin   the  constrained     vit'gln,  secu- 

'./•jj  t"^^  Christ  i,3p  *'oar  of  nan  the  fallen,     grounding     the  dark 
vi-:  In     i  f)  ]  ngy ,  and  offering  reason,     the     18th  cen- 

i^*'-   '      ^        -^jl/.Jticn,  c^s     final     redemption.       The    actual  izers 
J !  1 '■  /--'I  Itg^^r   srrond  of  theistic  dualism.     transmuting  the 

^^-Ii--'    1     tht?  Cod-given  goodness  of  nan  and  h  i '>  striving 
-J"^*'  '  ■    q'>d'y  perfection  into  a  faith   in  the  biologically- 
/•'.•■  rvjtfjr-  >^    rh^'  .ictuali/ing  proce'i5--a  sophisticated  revitali- 
**■••  -^-"^tury  '^nationalists'   attempt  at  secularization 

'*"■*■■'  •'*''    '       ■*^''-    ;  onco'^:    C'f    (.'O.-rhly  L'roqrt'Ss. 


'    ■■  ■  i-q.   arnl  you  do  your  thing. 

•  ^         '    i"   '"'is  world  to  live  up  to  your  expectations 

•  •  '   '   '-I    ^r**  lior    In  thi':>  .vorld   to   live  up  to  nine- 
^■.-1   ar»'   yvj    ,ind    I    am    I  , 

■  1  ■   '^v  ch  jnc*'  we  f  i  nd  each  otfier  ,   it's  beau  t  i  f  u  1  . 
i  ^    '■•  >^  .    it   car* ' t   be  fie  I  pt'd  . 

Peru    i  196?.   p.  ^) 
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----^D'.  r:.  ^o-.3: :  7----'r.^  :hat   i?,  a:  base,     what  pre- 

j:-.  ..^t-   -;.-^r,  f..,r^r^         ^j)         O'j  t  - '  J  s     p-o^'oundly  irrele" 
''-'^  *" ■ '"-"3"    ^o:-^'e,  .^ir^  as  burning  a 
''^  .-'.Ji    i: ^-^outon  :5  ,  pursuit     of  our 

-J-., J  rj^n^  for  of.er^,  fjr  when  atte-^pting  to  convince  the 

-or-  D<:v/vr',:    to   1  v     us  -e.      Concent  i  ons  of  Kunan  nature  inevitably 
r';  ,  .;-  -  .]i:lca!  .ilrs,  nakir:9  science     and  philosophy 
""''^   T^r    ■.--i^yfn;  our  "I    Ion  '  t    likes'^  and  our  "you  Should 

S'jc:^   j 'js  : :  -  i  cat !  or.  ha^   no  part  In    our    awareness     of  our 
".vjnt^"arr'j  df-n'r  .-.arts."    It   is  a  postscript,  not  a  forward  to  heed, 
it    is    ;rreleva-r  „hen  need   15   felt.     ^'hen  a  human  being   takes  into 
^vnK:>   the  responsibility  for  creating     himself,  preoccupa- 
..i*'!  r>unj--  n.ituro,  with     absolutes,     becones     superfluous  and 
r^:-  q'.j-sti'jn  is  not  hov;   I   am  defined  by    you,     by     God,  by 
I 'J  I'jqi  c.i  1   qfyens,  but  '        I   choose  to  d^?fine  myself.     We     can  see 
r^^e  ^ictu  J 1  i  .--.'J  consequences  of  this  realization  in  both     the  Black 
Li^er>]*,n.      ,-^r;:j     f:,e.    Women's     Liberation    movements.       In  Women's 
::r:er.^Mo-^    'tor^fnire  nature'    and    its  definition     is     not  debated, 
^  '^         '      ir-fU'.'  v,:  once  d  won-an  fias  decided  she  no  longer  wishes 
:      I  :        )i:L'^r't  i  -.q   to  j     p-^va  Ic-t     def  i  n  i  t  *on     and     is     wi  11  i  ng  to 
v..er^.   :hM  pov.-r  o:  ner  choice.     The  task  has  become  for  women,  in 
•  .v:.— r.,- qr..Ljrs  .  ^fuare     pers'jnal     experiences     and  tn-reby 

•  ^♦.♦a--  '      I  /     a'.vafe     of     where     they     are     in     their  life 
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situatior-:,  Irraytng  i^.e^.  free  to  create  and  strugg'e  ^or  alterna- 
tive life  Dat^'S  *or  t^er^s elves,     "What  I  ar  as  a  wonan"  is  replaced 


prinacy  of  e>Derience,  responsibility  for  choice,  and  active  self 
cremation,   it   is  a  profoundly  existential  ^vement. 

V.3n  the  monster;  '^a^  tne  angel;  man  the  creator.  The  counter 
Culture,  and  with  it,  cOwTter  theory,  have  transcended  the  former; 
t*^e,/  '^cve  ente'^ed  the  real^  of  the  second,  and  are  moving  into  the 
re  a  H  of   the  th  i  r.-j. 


'  'v^^ler^• 


I   .'-ish   to  be  a^  a  person/' 


Wi  tn 


i  ts     ^ocus     on  the 
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'HE  CONCEPT  OF  y.ENTAL  ILLNESS 


-if^Gug^  dissatisfaction  with  the  ned)cai  T^odel  cf  deviance  Is 
^ct  new,   it  has  been  only  in  the  last  ten  years.  prinarJ  ly  through 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Szasz  (i960,   I96i,   1970),  that  objections  to 
^-he  rnedical  frar^ework  of  psychiatry  have  received  widespread  publi- 
city.    Szasz  argues   that  .-hiie  the  concept  of    mental     illness  and 
'ts  correlaries'-diagnosis.     orognosis.     and      reatment— make  good 
^'^^^^'^^^  sense,  stemming  as  they  do  f ron  the  historical  associa- 
tion between  neurology  and     DSychiatry.     they    make    no  scientific 
sense.     Charcot,   through  dint  of  personality  and  the     authority  of 
^^is  position  as   the  foremost  neurologist  of  his  cay.     succeeded  in 
redefining  "hysteria"  as  a  "functional  nervous  disease."  as  an  ; 1 1- 
ness  which  _resombles  neurological  disorder':,  thereby     creating  and 
legitimizing  the  iMness  model  not  only  with     regar  '     to  hysteria, 
but  providing  an   illness  paradigm  for  other  deviant     behavior  syn- 
dromes as  well.     Charcot's  accomplishment,  however,  w-s  more  truly 
an  achievement  for  humanism  than  an  advancement  of  science,  for  its 
primary  function  was  to  secure  the  mercies  and  aid  usually  reserved 
for  t^^e  sick  for  those  who  had  previously  been  regarded  as  undeser- 
vrnq  si^ne^s  or  annoying  malingerers.     Ironically,  however,  we  have 
cor-o  full  circle,   for  "mad"  and  "bad"  have  once  more     become  asso- 
C'.Jii/e   links   ^Laing  and  Esterson.   1970).   the  adjective  "sick"  ser- 
/»ng  today   to  Jescrihe  those  interpersonal  behaviors  which  we  find 
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repugnof!  t.  ,   unde-j  i  r  jb  !  e  ,   unaccep  lab  1  e  .      \  t\  Sztjsz  '  s  words  ,     'VM  though 
rnentjl    iMdo'dS  'flight  have  been  a  useful  concept   in     the  nineteenth 
century,   today   it   is  scientifically  worthless  and  socially  harmful 
(1961  ,  p.    ! X) .  " 

Wh  i  1  e  the  cent  rove  r^^y  rega  rd  i  ng  b  i  ophys  i  c;  a  1  vs  .  env  i  ronmen ta  1 
etiology  is  one  i  ri  which  f^any  researchers  and  practitioners  are 
engaged  who  likewise  object  to  the  concept  of  mental  illness  (see, 
for  example,  Laing  and  Esterson,  1970,  v;ho  argue  against  viewing 
"schizophrenia"  as  a  'medical  fact,"  asserting  that  so-called 
s ch  I  /oph re n ic  behavior  nr.ciy  be  unders  tood  as  mean t  ng f u  1  res ponses  to 
the  current  soci^il  and  existential  context  within  'which  the  labeled 
schizophrenic  must  function--a  shift  in  viewpoint  which  they  be- 
lieve "ha'^  a  historica'  sign}',  ^ance  no  less  radical  than  the  shift 
from  a  demono 1 og i ca I  to  a  clinical  viewpoint  three  hundred  years 
ago  (p.  22),'"  this  controversy  is  not  the  main  thrust  of  Szasz's 
concern.  S^as/'s  primary  battle  is  with  the  majority  o^  environ- 
mentalists who,  while  acknowledging  some  form  of  Interpersonal 
theory  of  behavior  causation,  nonetheless  are  conceptually  and 
befi  av  i  ora  1  1  y  entrapped  within  the  medical  model,  using  Its  assump- 
tions, language,  and  techniques.  S;!asz  reminds  this  audience  that 
"our  adversaries  are  not  demons,  witches,  fate,  or  mental  illness. 
We  have  no  enemy  whom  we  can  fight,  exorcise,  or  dispel  by  'cure.* 
What  we  do  have  tire  p  rob  1  ems  in  1  i  v  i  ng  .  .  .  (i960)."'  Viewed  from 
this  perspective  rather  than     from     that     of    medicine,  psychiatry 
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"cons  i  s  tu^of  the  ^.tudy  of"  personal  conduct --of  clarifying  and 
' -.'xp  1  J  i  n  1  f>9  '  the  kinds  of  games  that  people  play  with  each  other; 
•■tov  t.hey  learned  ihcse  games;  why  they  like  to  play  them;  and  so 
f  or  th  .1  rTMk  i  ng  conKnun  1  cat  ion  "a  central  area  of  interest  for 
psychiatry  f!96l,  p.  7)."  It  is  v;i  th  such  questions  as  "How  does 
man  live?"  and  "How  ought  man  to  1  i ve?"- - 1 rad i t i ona 1 1 y  the  domains 
of  philosophy,  ethics,  and  religion,  not  med i c i ne-~wi th  which  psy- 
chiatry and  psychotherapy  deal.  "In  sum,  inasmuch  as  psychiatric 
theories  seek  to  explain,  and  systems  of  psychotherapy  to  alter, 
human  behavior,  statements  concerning  goals  and  values  ('ethics') 
will  be  considered  Indispensable  parts  of  theories  of  persona?  con- 
duct and  psychotherapy     ^  :3o\ ,  p  3)." 

The  rhad  oa  I  model  "makes  '_ha  abstraction  'mental  illness'  into 
a  [behavioral]  cause,  even  though  this  abstraction  was  created  in 
the  first  place  to  serve  only  as  a  shorthand  expression  for  certain 
typos  of  human  behavior  (Szasz.  i960)."  In  so  doing,  it  tends  to 
shift  our  focus  away  from  the  behavior  and  the  interpersonal  net- 
work in  which  it  is  occurring,  leadiny  us  to  look  elsewhere  (whe- 
ther to  chemical  imbalances  or  psychosocial  developmental  failures) 
for  the  basis  of  the  pain  and  disharmony.  It  places  us  in  the 
highly  questionable  position  of  assuming  that  "social  inter- 
course. ..  i  s  ..  .JjTh££en_t_lj^  harmonious,  its  disturbance  being  due 
solely  to  the  presence  of  'mental  illness'  in  many  people  (Szasz, 
I960),  and   U^ads   to     the     logical     absurdity     of     seeking  remedial 
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.jction-^  "in  a  therdpeu  t  i  c--or  covertly  med  i  ca  I framework"  for" 
"psychosocial,  ethical,  ond/or  legal  deviations  (Szasz,  I960)"  as 
for  example,  when  prescribing  tranquilizers  for  marital  conflicts 
and  hospitalization  (the  heir  of  the  ocean     voyage)     for  untenable 


s  I  t  ua  r.  i  ons  . 


More  important,   it  robs  the  laoeled  patient  of     his     r.  ponci- 
bility  and  his  sense  of  himself  as  a    willing,     creating,  choosing 
being  (see  C.   B.  Hdzrn,  1970.  for  a  first-hand  account  of  the  infan- 
tanking  result  of  hoi  p  i  ca  1  i  za  t  i  on)  .     It  places  him  in  a  conceptual 
system  where  "doctor  knov/s  best,"  where,  for  example,     "it     is  all 
right  for  medical  and  psychiatric  experts  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  woman  ^:.hould  bear  a  child  she  does  not  want,  but  it     is     not  aH 
right   for  her  to  do  so     (Szasz,   1970,  p.  90)."    It  encourages  a  we- 
they  -,plit.  establishing  a  dichotomy  between  he  who  has  the  disease 
(the  p^ulent)  and  he    who    doesn't     (the    doctor),     a     split  which 
results   in  the  de-valuation  of  the  "sick"  party's  experience,  with 
the  doctor's   inadequacies  all   too  often  being  treated    as  evidence 
of  the  patient's  disorder  (as   in  the  concept  of     transference  dis- 
tortions and  the  use     of     the    doctor's     failure     to    understand  a 
patient's  communications  as  evidence  of     the     patient's  insanity). 
While  the  concept  of  mental   Illness  may  secure  for  the  patient  the 
grace  of  forgiveness   ("He  can't  help  it"),    it   likewise     results  in 
not  being  taken  seriously,  and   in  the     loss     of     self-respect  that 
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comes  with  being  placed  in  n  childlike  (i.e.,  not  responsible) 
:>  t  d  n  c  . 

Mos  L  important,  the  concept  of  rnental  illness  served  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  "life  for  most  people  is  not  a  struggle  for  biologi- 
cal survival,  but  is  a  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  some  human 
value,  a  struggle  with  the  problem  of  how  one  should  live  (Szasz, 
i960)."  In  actual  practice,  "the  finding  of  a  mental  illness  is 
made  by  establishing  a  deviance  In  behavior  from  certain  psychoso- 
cial, ethical,  or  legal  norms  (Szasz,  I96O)  With  its  focus  on 
the  "normal,"  the  medical  model  is  tied  to  the  adjustment  model, 
both  models  sharing  the  assumption  that  the  majority's  methods  of 
cop  ing  with  life's  prob  1  ems  are  somehow  i  nhe  ren  t  ly'^-^des  i  rab  le  , 
deviation  representing  a  pathological  state  which  needs  adjustment, 
which  must  be  mercifully  cured.  The  fact  that  this,  like  any  other 
judgment  about  how  one  ought  to  live,  is  a  value  judgment  rather 
than  a  scientific  one,  is  obscured  by  the  concept  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Herein  lies  the  most  dangerous  consequence  of  the  medical 
model:  it  allows  the  practitioner  to  treat  his  own  views  on  prob- 
lems in  living  as  if  they  were  facts  rather  than  opinions,  allovving 
him  to  transmit  complacently  (at  times,  forcibly)  his  own  value 
orienttUion  under  the  name  of  neutral  s  c  i  ence--mys  1 1  f  i  ca  t  i  on  at  its 
v.'orst.  As  Sras^  (I960)  c  one  I  udos  ,  "men  ta  1  illness  is  a  myth,  whose 
r unction  it  i>  to  disquise  and  thus  render  more  palatable  the  bit- 
ter pill   of  noral   conflicts    in  humon  relations." 
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"The/  aren't  delusions.  Doctor.  Two  sets  of  threats 
have  been  given  to  me,  one  on  my  life,  one  on  my  freedom. 
I  was  awake  and  not  suffering  from  hallucination  both 
times.  My  hearing  is  better  than  normal,  it's  acute.  My 
knowledge  of  people  is  sound.  I've  been  threatened  to 
make  me  lay  off  a  peculiar   line  of  questioning." 

"Then  lay  off.  That's  what  a  sane  man  would  do.  A 
sane  man  solves  li  i  s  problems  in  the  most  direct  manner. 
Laying  off  would  seem  the  most  direct  manner  for  you." 

"But  I   don' t  want  to  lay  off." 

"Then  you  probably  are  insane,  to  an  extent,  on  this 
one  subject.  Why  don't  you  want  to  lay  off  of  the  thing 
that  threatens  your  life?" 

"I  have  a  certain  amount  of  stubbornness.  And  I 
have  my  pr  i  nc  i  p les . " 

"Neither  is  a  sign  of  sanity,  Mr.  Foley,  More  often 
they're  the  opposite.  An  insane  man  will  always  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  stubbornness,  Intractabi 1 i ty. 
And  he'll  have  very  5  trong  principles,  though  usually  for 
very  weak  reasons.  A  sane  man  bends  to  reality,  and  his 
principles  die  a  little  as  he  gets  older.  Yours  should 
at  least  have  begun  to  weaken.  You  aren't  a  child.  Chil- 
dren, you  may  not  realize  it,  are  never  sane.  But  sanity 
should  have  begun  to  develop  by  your  age." 

"We  may  not  mean  the  same  '.hing  by  sanity.  I  was 
sane  when  I  was  a  boy.  Doctor.  This  is  one  thing  1  do 
know,  and  other  boys  were  mostly  sane.  Some  of  them  have 
lost  it,  a  little*  when  they  came  to  be  men.  I  don't 
believe  I've   lost  very  much  of  mine." 

"No,  we  certainly  don't  mean  the  same  thing  by 
sanity,  Mr.  Foley,  You  have  a  backward  idea,  an  insane 
idea  of  it.  Sanity  is  adaptability  to  the  world  as  it 
is,  even  though  that  world  may  be  a  little  insane  by  ideal 
standards.  You  seem  to  be  in  fine  health,  and  I'm  sure 
that  your  senses  are  acute.  Your  attitude  isn't  trucu- 
lent, so  far.  If  committed,  you  probably  wouldn't  make  a 
difficult  patient;   that's  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for." 

R.  A.  Lafferty  (I969)   p.  159-60 
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[A  youpo  rruin  who  hos  come  to  live  in  a  remote  tribe 
()>  conqefT  1  t  cj  i  1  y  blind  peuple,  ib  examined  by  their 
Juc  T.'.'rs  .  ] 

Then  dfterwardb  one  of  i^e  elders,  who  thought 
deeply,  hdd  an  idea.  He  v;js  the  g  rea  t  doc  to  r  among  these 
people,  their  medicine  mon ,  and  he  had  a  very  philosophi- 
es! and  inventive  mind,  and  the  idea  of  curing  Nunez  of 
his  peculiarities  appealed  to  him.  One  day  when  Yacob 
present  he  returned  to  the  topic  of  Nunez, 

"I  have  examined  Bogota,"  he  said,  "and  the  case  is 
clearer  to  me.      I    think  very  probably  he  might  be  cured." 

"That  is  what   I   have  always  hoped,"  said  old  Yacob. 

"His  brain  is  affected,"  sa-d  the  blind  doctor. 

The  elders  murmured  assent. 

"Nov/  wh a t  affects  it?" 

"Ah!"  said  old  Yacob. 

"This,"  said  the  doctor,  answering  his  own  question. 
"Those  queer  things  that  are  called  the  eyes,  and  which 
exist  to  make  an  agreeable  soft  depression  in  the  face, 
are  diseased,  i  r>  the  case  of  Bogota,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  his  brain.  They  are  greatly  distended,  he  has 
eyela^,nes,  and  his  eyelids  move,  and  consequently  his 
brain  is  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation  and  distrac- 
tion." 

"Yes?"     said  old  Yacob,  "Yes?" 

''And   I    think   I  may     say    with     reasonable  certainty 
thot  in  order  to  cure  him  completely,  all   that     we  need 
is  a  simple     and     :asy     surgical     ope  rat  i  on---name  1  y  ,  to 
rerrove  those  irritant  bodies." 

"And  then  he  v/i  1  I  be  sane?" 

"Then  he  will  be  perfectly  sane,  and  a  quite  admir- 
able c  i  t  i  zen . " 

"Thank  heaven  for  science!"  said  old  Yacob,  and  went 
forth  to  tell  Nunez  of  his  nappy  hopes. 

H.  G.  Wells,  from  'Country  of  the  Blind," 
quoted   in  Fromm,   1955,  P-  171- 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Sin'.e  this  paper  is  committed  to  cont  roversy ,   if    not     by  its 
title  then  by  the  outlook  of  its  author,    it   is   important   to  define 
e.irly  what   is  at    issue.     1  dn  not  regard  schools     as     truly  educa- 
tion,,l   but.  nore  nearly,  as  an  institutional  perversion     of  educa- 
tion.    In  my  opinion,  schools  not  only  prevent  true  education  from 
occurring,    they  actually  miseducate.     They  teach  not  what   is  rele- 
vant and  true  but  wha.    is   irrelevant  and  untrue  to  the  interests  of 
their  students.     They  do  -his,  however,    in  the  service  of  a  society 
of  which  they  are  a  central    institution  and  a  major  bulwark.  They 
effectivelv  adji^st   thei -     students     to     the     requirements     of  this 
society.      \t    -c,       society  which  has  as   its  basic  p  r  i  nc  i  p  1  e  ..the 
-..intenance  of  power  and     privilege     differentials     among  nations, 
classes   and   1  r.d  i  v  i  .!ua  1  s  .   b-jt  which  attempts   to  disguise   this  prin- 
cfpl.  bv  promising  all   things  to  all  men.     One  of  the  main  purposes 
of  schools   Is   to  r-ake  this  false  promise  appear  plausible. 

Schools  d„  this  partly  by  app.  ,.ing  to  be  open  to  all  comers 
viile  in  fact  '  ,V,y  reserve  their  higher  levels  to  the  winners  of 
competiti.  ,ne  early  grades.     Since  only  those  who    succeed  in 

school  r,et  access   to  the  higher   levels  of     consumption.  influence. 
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'  nf  or-n<3 1  i  on  rjnd  respect,  schools  serve  to  ration  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices which  tecnno  1  oq !  ca  i  societies  Dr*etend  to  be  able  -O  supply  to 
t'veryone.  B/  convicting  their  drop-out^  of  failure,  schools  justify 
•  hf;  N -^i  r  ,1 :  ■  ^jrc^.  u^'-'r  .-/hich  they  are  subsequently  ^orce^  to  Mve^ 
'"I-^ce  e^ervnre  /.'ir.h  less  than  a  Ph.D.  is  by  definition  a  drop- 
out--and  acruaUy  I  i-^ I  ted  In  what  he  can  earn- -the  schooled  society 
could  keep  its  pror^ise  only  by  keeping  everyone  in  School  for 
twentv  years.  Since  this  v;ou  I  d  expose  the  myth  of  sc^iOol'ng,  we 
prooaqate  instead  the  nyth  of  genetic  deficiency.  To  ma'Ke  the  goods 
which  rron  has  learned  to  produce  abundantly  available  to  aH  would 
vir,late  the  lav;  of  God-- this  has  to  be  the  basic  rationale  ^or  the 
present  organization  of  affairs.  The  actual  rationale,  theproduc- 
t  i  f)n  ts  ii^iited  by  manpower  skills,  is  patently  false  a"^  myfiads  of 
orodjction  restrictions,  if  nothing  else,  make  amply  cl^^r.  There 
•  irt'  ->fjrH*  real  1  t  (p  i  t  s  -  -  ec  .  '  oq  i  c  a  1  and  other  limits '-on  hOW  much  can 
b-'  i-^rnri'jced  but  they  iin  not  provide  a  convenient  rationalization 
f.jr   the   distribution  of   the   social  product. 

Since  "".y  v  i  ev^s  cf  school  and  society  are  spelled  oot  elsewhere 
it  would  bo  repe  t  '  t  i '  JUS  to  amplify  ,3nd  justify  them  her^-  It  may 
vvr»rth  mtinq  thot  they  1  ay  no  favorites  in  terms  of  cu^'^ent 
politirrjl  a  I  i  gn- Mjru  >  .  There  may  be  more  awareness  of  the  basic 
iss lios  i  raise  in  China  than  elsewhere  but  I  have  little  evidence 
to  s'jpLv^irt    thi*.  viev-f.     To  me,  Russia  app':.-^rs  to    have  r  i    i  d  a 

hior.-irchy         pi'^vllege  as   the  United  States     and     to     hrOV^  schools 
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.•  .  '  J-:''-  1  i  .' " '1  ,    lsr,jt'l    -I'^d  S/^'/fS.'^.    l'>  'DtjivLt    T^O'jr  countries 

:■'     r  ■ .  ••  V I  L'v;  oi    or^fitn^-'M'   "  '  qh  r   be  expected  to  c.*"fer 

.\  t:,::'-'j!'    t '  •)  bcr   J-.      v"f- i  1 1 1?^   "-.J  ^C"HXj!s  rj'.d   to  interna- 

'i-:^.}!.    i '  f !  J  .  .   jm1    i  n  t  C  r  ;;e  r ':)<.)n  ci  1    C'jrnyetilion   dO   ciner  nations, 
'    Jc*ir:t'   *J-J  .-C  J  *.  i '.;n      t }  >      t  consci'.''J^      'jS^-     ot      resources  to 

( 'I',  r./o  pecjpl'jS  awareness  of  Lhe  relevant  facts  of  their  lives, 
an^i  U'  Incrt^o-ie  p'?'>p]e's  abilities  to  act  upon  these  facts  in  their 
•A.-^  true  I-  rests.  Of  najor  importance  lo  rrtost  people  are  tt-e  laws 
/v^  i  cr:  c;^;vfr-  ine",  tHo  ideologies  wnich  influence  them  and  the 
i  n  s  (.  I  r  u  t  i '■jr"\  ,  jrvl  i  n  s  t  i  I  j  t  i  ona  1  products,  which  determine  the 
i-^j-'icr  ^j*  -'V'tr  iwvjs  rind  ideoloqies  upon  theni.  Practical  education. 
' ,  I  t  i  nc  rt'o-.  i  n r:  awar^:-ness  for  individuals  and  cj roups  of  their 
Kv.-.' ,  ,  ;  ic'^j  I  f  i '.^  .  in;.1  institutions,  and  increasing  ability  to  shape 
•f;.'.o    '•)./■,    ;-!•"'!:  M)  I  es  'ind    i  no  t  i  t  u "  ;  '  >rvj    to  their  needs     and  inter- 

!rj   i ■  •  i  :)n     ^  rducirion  nt-'od  not  exclude   the   teaching  of 
•  ■  :  • :      v  ;    f  i    (J   1      s,    ideolncjics,    institutions  and  Other  facts 

!  i  '  V- .     '"'f    I  r>  wh'it    i-  can  ;;>eet   the  chaMenqe  of  v;hat     shou  1  d 

■  ,:u'.:^    jrw'   .^irical   av/a  renr-i.  s  ore  conpc:  t  i  b  1  e  .      It    is  not  per- 
;  .  .  i  ' )  I . ♦  ,   ' !'  v/r^  V » M  .    '  I  >  ■■;  i  >; L'     r > , pe c  t   p  r  i  e> r  i  t y  over   truth     since  this 
;  inrlj,:.'   r.^.^;rct    frtr  falsehood.      J  o     r  q-^^it     that     the     youth  of 

.rud»Ti^  ,  r\jL»',   rhi%  una  vr>i  dab  1  e   is   to  beg  the  question.     Until  the 
.>rri,r-.'    ,'M)'h  was     qiv\*n     n(^     prior     c  1  a  i  n;     oM  educational 
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re'i'J-jrces  r;<,r  r  htr  current   priority  be  justified  except    tn  terms 

of  th-j  ore  stint  f.'r^c'i')ns  schools,  which  are  to  shape  the  y^^ung 
r-';  *ne  rvT.Mj  •  r^.-'-'^'n  r  s  ' 'j  '^'jCiiI  sy-ite'-'  ".vhich  cannot,  itself,  h.ar 
critical   a  n  o  r  ri  i  •  W.J  ]  , 

The-^e  s  t<3  lenten  t  s  -^s  s  uf^>e  t  ne  po*'^  ibility  of  an  objective  test 
Cr'ut*^.  an  J  I  an  not  unaware  of  nor  unimpressed  that  objective 
Truth  cJn  exist  only  in  a  just  society  but  1  believe,  also,  that 
the  provision  of  such  a  society  can  induce  the  shadow  of  -"^  crite- 
rion of  obj-jcr  ve  rruth.  I  dc-fme  justice  as  the  life-t;me  oppoi*- 
tunity  vvjry  individual  tn  enjo>  tit  least  his  share  of  the  uni- 
versal va  1  u e '>  f  J f  his  s rjc  i  e t y  and  nn  1  y  as  much  mo r e  as  will  not  i  n - 
H  i  b  i  t  the  (jpp' ir  t  urn  r  i  e  s  of  others.  Only  in  such  a  sociei-y  would 
peop]?  have  a   •  e  1  a  r  i  ve  1  y   Lindistorted  view  of  social  r2;5lity. 

I  "I  this  pnper  !  s--,a  H  present  and  reconniend  two  radical  ccJuca- 
tlon.il  a  I  ^  --fia  M  ves  to  schooU  and  evaluate  two  more.  Paulo 
Freire'^  ^etht.vl  ;;f  '  C  on  s  c  i  en  t  i /cT  t  t  on"  and  an  "alternative"  v*;hich 
I  va*--   !  i  I  ■  ch  t    havp     developed     are     the     tv/o     prograns   I  sha'l 

r''C''"'T-.end .  Tff^e  ^c^co  1  s"  and  "inoder.  niedia"  re  the  two  alter'na- 
•  i  VPS  t  s'^ai!  -^.'-jlja'e.  Description  and  docunen  t  a  t  i  on  will  be  con- 
vnr.  ra'erf  a  1  "Hist  en  f  i  roJ  y  upon  the  first  two  of  these  alternatives. 
They  are  '^'uc^'^  "Xire  specific,  less  well  known  in  general  and  much 
better  -nown  ro  -^e .  Free  schools  and  njodern  media  are  subjects  too 
bi<';ad  >nd  diffuse  to  be  definitively  discussed,  or  usefully 
d'iCunenT'd   in  .j  r-ao^^^         this     si/e.       Broad     evaluation     <'f     the  i 
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'j'Jjc.ir  i  r-n  J 1  f^ejrinq  and  potential  may,  hovvever,  serve  to  increase 
^li^htlv  the  :>copn?  -u-d  b^dance  a  paper  which  -.ight  otherwise  be 
jj'iqeo'  \on  narrowly  parochial.  A-,  topii:^,  free  school  and  rDodern 
T'odi^i  .ncIui'U*  f^.jny  of  the  no  re  corr>monly  suggested  ^^ternatives  to 
•^crujol  s.     ''-n      , -5  1  ij3t  i  on  of   the^i,    in   the   light     of  ;o  reconr 

Trended  ta- mrn  \  j,y .  ^  r^ay  have  '  r^,  1  i  cat  i  ons  ,  theref  ..  which  go 
beyona   th,,-  direct  Statements  of  the  paper. 

?.     PAULO  TREIRE'S  'CONSCIENTIZATION" 
Paulo  Freif».'',  Dhilosophy  and  nethod    is,    in     my     opinion,  the 
rost   coniplvtcly  ,vorked  out  and  generally  most   satisfactory  approach 
to  r'ducation   in   f  he  modern  world.     >.iile    I    try     to     incorporate  it 
into  riy  nun  proposals    i    feel    that   this     incorporation     does  Preire 
loss    than   full    justice.     .My   reason   for  going  beyond     his      ideas  at 
^'"-^^    '"^   rnd.iv's  world   these     ideas     nay     h  ve     only  limited 
:-i-iir!c.'M    pos^  I  b  f  1  I  t  «      .     While  Fr-^ire's  practice  has   been  confined 
!>-qelv   t'    illlrt-r.-ite  agricultural   wor'^-jr-;.    this    is     not     only  the 
■"<-'  t    -Vifpe  r  o'j--.  c  1  !  en  t  o  I  c   in   t  he  vjo  rid  but   also  t  he  one  rncs  t    in  need 
"d'.j'..i '  !      .      ^.j;-.    -v-Mb^T';  .')f  tht.>  .3  lite     v;f^,rld     v.ou  1  d     also  agree 
th.v.  i -h.,  ^.,0;>r    critical,   since   il     contains     the     key     to  the 

1;  f .  V/ 1  h  o  ^      )  r  1  d  :^OD u  1  a  t  i  ( :n  . 

T.      u-n  f  I /,r  i  on    is  a  qcnrTa!   approach,   .lowever,   applicable  to 
c  !  '  (v^.  t   (  m;P!j  I ,-,  r  I  .',r> ,      Vro'>rr    is    too  w-p  1  !    kn(.-jwn    10   rcqu.'f  r^^  summary 
<PM-.  i  '  :  <n  -1  ,       .,  ,f,.r;^   J-    f  on  corL.  Ic/   to  be     ^^fcly  sumnarj-^ed. 
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'  *     r   n       '  '  7  d  r  T~'  1  r  t    t  c  t  r;  '^-i       3  n  d     tried     1 b  r  cj  o  ;  rt 

'•■v  •  r  vr^T' I  '••^;?r'jveJ     c 'i^  cl  I  t  i  un  s     of      life     a.  id  work. 

ivijjL'-.  .-.erf  S'jroresscd  ond  Pre  ire     hinself     vjris     forced  to 

r  1  /  I  ^  h ^  n e  f  I  I  :  !.  r y  ;  e g  i  of  t  n t  country,  I  ft v  I  t  e d  t o 
bv  *  ^u:  t '■uT'  )v>.' r;i  )  nc:  r  i  t  i  .iri  Dorvjc  ra I  C  party,  he  v;^ls  , 
^I'.'ii"^..  ,  •.j.'i'lt"' I--*  I'-'  w^ir'^  fror'v  :  r:  Chile.  Fro  ire's  r-cthod  rs» 
I  .  •.•t*-jctivv  ind  cconomic.^i  educationally  and,  equally 
:jisru:^rivo  extstlnq  Dolitical  r  e  1  a  t  i  rjn  s  h  i  ps  where 
r -1-  '■  o  ro  ;  ^  t  itnd  f  >::■  p  r  i  •  ■>  ,  i  .  Sincf  no  St  Dolitical  relationships 
f  !>•])-.'  jr..'  'hi-,  i-i'^-j,  in  ,'M:i,ii;'.  t  -v,  well  as  in  capitalist 
"  •>  *  I  ' --r' ,  ^r.^."r-'  -^»'rh(-i,-i  "\]y  .i;-i-'rar  t  >'>  have  ltn>t*'d  apoli  cation 
■  ' ^  •  ••■■|T-J'.  ''t  r^;- .'M  1 'J  ♦  i  onar  activitle-^  -1  !eaitirr^atc  and 
s  r- .  ■..  I--.''^-  r  ^t- /  ^e""ai'^  'ithln  t  a  i  n  bounds  and  do 
■  *  f  . :  i  •  ;  *  i  "r^e  thrf/ir  ['^  the  exist  ina  order.  In  ;-in■- 
.  '    '                '  .- ;  ;•  v;'ii^'i  ac^iM^vcs  educa  t  I '')na  1     efficiency  ')y 

•  • '       . ' i :  ?    • ,  t '  ■  .  -  r    in   '  .  ^  t   ^ '  uden  t  s  '    true   i  n  tc  rcs  t  s  -  - 

),  1  •    1.^    ♦ '><   srud^nv^'    ( 'wn    resp    .   es--shot.;'d   be  acceptable 

/j'r-r.' ,  !  '.^rr  it  ,:'>ijld  h*--  and  i  widely  accept  aele  when  not 
ai);;  W         ^  -■-        j .  r    :'■  ;    :  '  }  *  i  ^:r>',    sii  M  'M  i  nrj      e/,  t  r»"         i  n  t  ijs  t  i  CO  ,      or  in 
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♦  J  !  .         I  r       ■   ,r.    .J  ►•o  r  ;  y  r  v    ' » '  u  I  i  Or  :\  r  .'      pot  en - 

'  ^      •    *^     • ' '       '  ^  '^'"^  ■  1  <H        i  ch   r-jr.  ^    g-.' .  c  r ';  i  :i  Q  e  i  i  te  j     wou  1  d 
y'j  ]  rj     ver^  .-.'o  !  corx-  .     f^ew     "le-'ibt:  rs     of     t  he     e  1  i  i  e 
;  M,.   ;  ^.j  /  f  ^  ab  I  1  I  t  V     f     rt' vo  1  u  t  I .  -  o  ry     changes     in     soc  t  a  1 
nrqon  ; /d Ion  an^i  -ijpy  d-,-.  On  1  V     that      (t     be     achieved  rationany. 

' ^''^^^^t  cose-.  0  disqu'sed  plea  that  rhe  cup  pass  them 
hv  ,        r  ■, , 1  1  )  ^  ^  olso  .:in  attitude     v;hich     permits  preparatory 

,j-:f;..,n  -'or  re  v(  - 1  u  '  f  ^ ry  ch.mqe  to  occur  peacefully  within  the  con- 
M'/:  i  ^riny  povjor  structures.      First  priority  on  any     list  of 

ri'iicr  '.'':!uc.ir  i  or,}  1  DroDr.s^ils  shrnMj  qo  t  o  v.or  1  dv;  i  do  dissemination 
•'  *  r  J ph  ;  1  n<--.f)pny  .     principles     -i^.d     practices     of  Paulo 

^j.-".  v/*h;)tjt   saytnq   that   the  widespread  application  of 
.^j^^         .  oe  Lirried  as    far    as    Ic.cal     situations     vn  1  I 

'"^    I  LL  I  ^^^-PE  IMER  ALTERNATIVE 

'♦^'-'-'^  :'--.r-Itv  should  qo  to  the  propo^-pd  treatr>enl  of  educa- 
*■  >  '  f»^>/or..  es  i.ijtlin','d  l)y  Ivan  llMch  and  myself.  in  materials 
.v-'iic^-  'Mve  r^eef-i  publishol  by  C  I  DOC  ,  and  are  In  the  course  of  more 
►        n  ,  b  1  tear  !  '''n  . 
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■'•■••>  ■•i^'"*.*  •         ■.  ■    '        N  '    ^c'"';>uts   !  fnii  re  c  - t  i/e^rv  of  the 

*  :     ■     •' ^  *  i  *  .  e '-.  i  'M  ^  q    I  h  i  ^     j  p do  r  t  .       We     •?  •' o o o s  e      I  I  f  e  -  t  » 

•"{...cj  •  :  c'r-.-ii  I  -jcl'  ijrrs,  .-.  i  ^ credi*  accr'jcd  eacJ^  cfiizen  In  equal 
-I'.'iu.)'  •  ' 'i  i  t  -  :  s  .  i^nu-M^-^  e.:iuCci  t  i  (jna  1  credit  wi">l>  1  C)  a  CCu^u  1  3  1 1:  , 
::j<'S^   *:  '  .  •      be  used  whenever  the     individual  desired. 

riz-^'.rjr^.i  be  ust^J   for  any  kind  of  educational   expend  i  tu  re  ~" 

■  '  .-.^■.i.j  'M.e  :o  L''^  :Je  fined  by  each  jurisdiction  but  which 
•-'hnuhj  '  .^'flntv!  ,>s  Dnjadly  as  possible.  It  would  initially  be 
de^'ineO.  in  !  1  p  rf.>b.:jb  f  1  i  t  y  ,  to  include  school  inq  although  nost 
"^•chool  costal  rire  'ncurrf^d  for  custodial  care  and  other  non- 
oduCT  I  i  on/j  1    *  .'.et'onb  of  schools. 

In  ort'-^  *  o  .)s  jure  on  adequate  supply  of  real  educational 
re^O'J^ce's,  wh  i  wou  1  cJ  (jive  the  holders  of  educational  credit 
t'-!'JC.}  I  or.j  M  y  o^'Mci^'nt  options.  Mlich  and  1  reccTtmend  the  estab- 
li  .h--o'^f  lour  e^iu'::  itif^nal  resc.-urce  networks,  to  be  operated  as 
Dubi;'.    jtilt^it^s.     Tl^ose  r^re  described     in     the     four  sub-sections 

3.^'     Net./ork  (jt    Educational  Obiectives 


This  r wo rU  rWqfn  be  described  as  a  vastly  expanded  system  of 
libr^r-f  ,  c,-j  1 0  loqu  i  nq  ond,  in  sonre  cases,  storing  educational 
ohjfL*  V.  T^-.rs*-'  (.'bjocrs  shc^ijld  include  not  only  books  but  all  types 
')f    rncjr-.,  I  Mr-e^^  *    T ,  r   r»  r'-vd  uc  *  1  on  ,    d  i  s  sen>  i  n  <i  t  i  c  n   nnd  dC  Cod  inq  cf 

1  V  i 


'  '-'^  •  -  !  *      cnnpot  be 

■■  '--nHe  1     of  rhe 

,   (.  uri-.'T.*     I  i  br,ir  If*s  .ir^d 

'-■•''-''J  ^  'J  ,  ;  ri  "'.arty  re'i- 
■-■  *  i  t      ont      ti  n  1  s     oij  t  - 

"  '  i*T  r  ■  ,     it    ;vr.u  I  <f 

■  ■•  1  ^  ■  '/  r  I  ?h:    t  f^''      -le  t  work 
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r:  ^  ,    ,  k  I  !  i   f'K^Je  1  ■>  a  r(-    *  I'o         l     t  nd  i  s  - 
i  ;  i    I  0 f  n  c  r  .     Skill  "'0<i  els  reed  not 
•••*!'.:'••.•-  .   :    *  '-.Of'  *>   T'-Oplv*    ibio     .ir. vvillinq     T.O  JerK>n- 

.r-,i'"  .:  !  -    ii.'JiS.'n   ti.)  nectS-..iry  objects,    "his         ill  thot 

•  ,*  :J r-fsr-jii  U-irninq  3  ski)!  really  require.  A  d'rec- 
:  '  r-,   r,-'   skill    -VM-if- 1  >  s*~0'.  ;:!,   of  coijrse,    include  all    kin  skill'i 

".ly  loc:-iMy  i.c  pr^ct'ctJ  and  no  requ  i  ror,en ir  addition  to 
^ '^e  i:;!'!'  /  t^>  Ir-f^  jii t  r -1 1 the  skill  in  question  shoulij  inriibit  the 
I  I  .*   nr,  f;*    ^  ./ill  in']  '•v)oo  1  .    ijlher  cha  rac  tc  r  i  s  t  i  cs  would,  of  course, 

•  •  list»--d  t  a'.lditi'>n  for  rho  ciui  dance  of  potential  learners.  The 
-idn ;  n  )  M  ra  t  i  of  a  skill  riode  1  network  v/ou  1  d  consist,  centrally, 
i -1  r  hf'  -t.i  i  n  r  .'Panr..'  •}(  v^n  i  en  t  -I'lfl  up-to-Jate  directory  service. 
O'j.j.' 1 -Tuv:  r  1  ry  ■.-•ryicp''  C'^lo  be  offered   linitinq     the     widest  pos- 

ci^'t'.-,'  r'^L  Uvirr'tjr  in  st"^W^ctinq  node  1  s  and,  equally,  t^it 
'  »  ,        -10'.. 'diM,;  t^''y  will  serve. 


r  'M-  r  .-1  t  f 


'  '■    ■  ^^'J     ">^''>  ^     nt:ces  a  r y     r  jnnn     r c*^-  '"''J  rce s  for 
V.'  1  e  <  r  r^.' r  ^  .      f.ducation,    in   the  original    sense  of 
,  -^.MT  *^  r  ho     use    of     skill     to    cxp  I  ore     un  f  ami  1  i  ar 
-K.rjtj  i  .  i  r  i  on  of  skills.      For  such  exploration 
■t^v    i  nd  i 'O'^nsab  1  e  ,   persons  with   the  same  learning 
)•    n  r.-'p.»  r  1 1  i  mh   for   the     leaminq      In     Question  and 


1  7  ('> 


■    '.-^    '  -I  I  lion 


''^'^    -'^^^^  '^^t-    lr)c.-l   D;jlU-:in  board 

^  '  '■'  ^     Uv.^  ]  ;  Q  .1  [  i  OP',     in     be  tv.'een  . 

^  f  V  ;  r  V  ho  ;Ai->t  e.-l  t(?  -.h.-j  re  ond  his 
1  r  V  .  c  -r-^iiuT  c  r  .    ri  r    other   ricd  f  Un  ,      wou  )  d 

■i  .i^dre.vs  nr  |  1  ,,^0  h,,d  inserted 
'  ^<'r\::ij{rr    If  be     posslrle  to 

^  "  '  -V-     '  '-ov/n  ,  to 


■'    "■■  I        .  '      I  s     jf:  'i    poo  rs  . 

i         !  r.    ,  f    t  I  ;■       ..'«..       i .]  1  1  V    if  t  hoy  can 
Th.-T...  ,irL'  .."nds     c^^  edurot()rs. 

fjuldripct-'   trj  .-,   )t'irn*'r   req.irdless  oT  -what 
w^ir,  .jrr:  ,:.yp,>rr  .   i  -  ,^  c<;r>rert   nre-i.  The 
Gi  V'>-  f'ducot  iof.-i  ]    c:     Mr     rind     ,)n  -iniplo 
'   "'I'^y  nvM[it.  .   ■  •   :->,-c  I  ^' I  1  y   D.:)ronts  who 
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'  •   ■  :  ■•  '       *  •  ^-^  ^  :    re  ^       s  ■  r:    ■  !  t  ■  e  s   '  o  s  c*^oo  1  s  . 

•  .    .  'J  :    *  ■■  :>  :       •     '    '    •      ■)^-   -^e:  ^v^^^^k  o'^  ocJu- 

r-  —  f   .    .''r^.l*-    .  ({»    I  )  ^     »-  »..:^*-  r  ■         .  r.    h  •  '     r  •      i  M  ^  r  J  v  •     V  . 

} '  ' !  1  -J     *        ' :      r  h    J      ^ ;  i  ]     ..^.rj e  '  J  .    Ad r  i    ■    t  r a  - 

r -     •  •    V  ^ ;  ' '  r  *       ■  i  Q t   b V   :  r- L' a  : e  J   3  s  <i  s L  ^ e :     of  the 
'   -if,>ri/.  •      )  ;  '  Hr-,ij-:;S  ^    i  n  -.or.c       '  eos  .      there     r^i  qht  be 
'ii^'U  ■      %  ]  ]  y   I  he  -.1  i  f  ^"0  ror  ce   is    that   sl<i11   '^ode  1  s  are 
J  •  V*   •j'i-n  !  n-^  ;  nq    m    1      r n     a     skill.        E  xoe  r  t  s  or 
••'e-.:  hy    U-afnv-         t  he  r  ::rorfectinq  ,1  skill     or     us  i  nq 
^ry  f -to  1  v)  r  .      in  orncttce  skiH     ;^udels.     peers  and 
ill   i^v'erlio  but    if    is    important    to     distinguish  then 
• :• V.  :  J         '-y  ^jhi-^^-     -hf^nls  have   rendered  olenti' 


■    L  d  ;jc.t  I  i  UM  I    rlc'sources  Reform 

•  ■  nu^'t.'or        p(,-:en:iol    le tinners     there     is  an 

•^'•'jc  1 1  I  en.}  1  '.:c\ ,     skill     ncdels.     peers  and 

1    <  )*'  %  k  i  1  1  .        On  I  ,      t  he    i  n;j  rope  r  c  c^fTib  i  n  i  ng    •  f 
I •   !     ) :  .u:  r  .  J  r  I  i  f  i  c  i  a  1    barriers,    i  n  c  1  u d  i  n q  )po  1  i  - 

li^c^O'J  r  !  .1  .  .     ff     students.     t'lake     educational  re- 
Pr."   >v  ^  1   ')!    i  r  ro  1    van  t    rt- s  :  'let  ions  .   ade qu  ate  cc 
f  :     .  .   nnr:  univ'M'.al    personal     t?duc..  t  i  ona  I  credit 
"wiVr     a'.     '''ich     fjdi.j'.:  1 1  !  on     available  to 

^♦95 


^1  I  O 


.  i  res  ^c:-. 


•"'^  I •  "^o     ■         r--^\-n  s  f  .'o  ere*"     rin-i  effic'':»nt 

...^  "c:..  s-ould  jc   t'-^     ':'re-'.    in   :hv     ^orr  of 

jca  t  ior:.i  i    ^  r.-.j  i  r  ,   ,1  ,    lofvvo  dc!sc  r  1  bed  ,    The  ust.-  -^ado  of  this  c  red  i  t 
.■•::^u  '  r  ;  n  :j    iccc'.'.  :h-   re^.o.^cfS   a^i-i  I  n  ;        r-d  the  networks 

1  !         /  I  ^•!.:>    •  I  ,  o  r  ,  ml    *  or  .1 1  ,   qui    :j(v;      t  "j     t  he  I  r     ope  rrit  i  on  . 

'  '  -  •  t  .   •"!  '    r  - t r.-!   f  -  (v  J  !  t  i      1    r  .-^ t  he  r     than         r t  >  t 

'■:(,'->.:  ^   -r...  :.r-  ;);■'■'       ^c^^'')o1  .  W;u  I  d  ,   pr'~b.ibly,   be  rv>r*^ 

■'^  •■'  ■  '.-r  ^■    r.  -..ch     f-ciuc.Kfo^     V.     ::^'Ople     would  wrfnt. 

■  •■^•'"c-'  '  ■, .V.  ,  ■  J  ^'^^L^"' :•  i  S;:n  v.'ith  :  ho 
•  ■  *  '  '  .  .  ■  .  .  '  ■  ^ '  .  ,0  h  - 1  b.j  ■.  !  ^; -  ^^^  t  i-irqi'  i  y  [ t.ho 
■■  ^  '    '         1'    CV''        ^-   :^fr''"v,   -^j^'l  .^'VHjqh   r.'-.  V    only    vi  look 

■  "  •  "■  •  ..  :  '  "  ■     '-f  v;-:;l'j      ^\  .0      ■  hlqhiv 

'"•^^  '-v..,   -or  V    ■)    !)'-;.•    >.i^[nq   to   be  n-ide  on 

'  r>.o !  i /or  i  on  of  nrv  ;  •  :     !  v  use^'ul   socio)  ^.er- 

'rev-  .)f-<^   tmw  r.iro,:i   for.      U^der      :  he     prnpo^.'^ci  o^-to 

■ '  ^ '  '  "  i  •  I  V*'  rh»'    I  elm  or  v^fv;  ^  ;i      l"Orn     v;h-it  ,ind 
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shr.uld  be  juda^^'J  is  their  ootentia 
aqe  of  their  present  i ds t i tut  tons , 
i  r>st  i  tut  I  ono  1  h.ibiti  dnd  attitudes 
»-^Cj  loyef-s  or  citizens. 


I  for  freeing  nen  from  the  bond- 
i.e.,  from  the  bondage  of  the 
which  they  exhibit     as  clients. 


^.     ^P-Ei  :)CHOOLS 

One  weakness  of  the  free-school  movemtint  is  that  It  ?s  largely 
anci ] lary  to  schools.  Most  free  schools  exist  as  free-loaders, 
economic  parasites,  on  schools.  Their  faculty  services,  particu- 
larly, are  usually  donated  by  individuals  who  draw  pay  from  a 
nearby  school.  Their  students,  also,  are  assembled  by  existing 
school  systems. 

Free  schools  have  not  yet  found,  nor    proposed,     a    method  of 
financing  which  would  make  them     independent     of    existing  schools 
and,  thus,  a  full-fledged  alternative    to    them.      They    remain  an 
ameliorative  institution  and.  from  the  record  so  far,  a  fairly  weak 
and  transient  or;e .  The  more  fundamental  weakness  of  the  free  school 
lies  in  its  being  still  a  school,   in  most  important     respects.  It 
remains  a  means  by  which  a  privileged  elite,  highly  selected  by  the 
very  school  system  to  which  free  schools  are  supposed  alternatives, 
attempts  to  achieve  alternate  certification  to    elite  occupations. 
There  are  a  few  free  schools  dedicated  to  education,  as   such,  or  to 
education  aimed  at  the  reconstruction    of    society.       Only  schools 
whose  students,    in  the  main,   renounce  their  use  as     status  ladders 
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can  *.  ^  !     c  Kn  f'^ .     I.:c^'   :  rr^-j  ^c^iO'.>]^     o^fer     true     a  1  te  mo  t  i  ves  . 

^.jry,::  -ig-i?.  eve'^  fi*  ( n  t  r>,  .-r^al  i  navri  designated  as  the  Pre  ire 
•OD'-'i-cjcn .     They  .-^iVil'j,   t^it^p,  o     course »  be  subject   to  the  political 

i :>  r  ;  nc  i  p  i -J .  ' --ee  --r'-^.on] have  l^^e  ooteriti-3l  of"  reviving  the 
cor^ru^I'v  ot'  ^c^^l.ir^  v.'^ich  w<i s  the  oriqinal  university  and  perhaps 
Its  f;nlv  /a)I-ri  ^'orn.  In  t.^ct,  t.his  eventuality  appears  highly 
■jn  1  i  i  y  so  lona  as  free  schools  develop  in  the  context  of  a  schoo) 
systen  which  rnonopollees  educational  resources.  If  these  resources 
•'ere  distributed  to  Individuals  in  the  form  of  universal  educa- 
tional credit,  free  schools  ntqht  very  likely  develop  into  and  sur- 
vive as   true  cnrm-jnities  of  scholars. 

5.     MODERN  MEDI^ 

Modern  nedia  a ro ,  In  fact  if  not  in  principle,  a  more  important 
educational  innovation  than  free  schools.  McLuhan  goes  too  far  but 
there  is  nuch  in  what  he  says.  Both  the  main  asset  and  the  princi- 
pal liability  of  rnodern  nedia,  as  an  educational  alternative,  is 
rhat  they  are  so  unpredictable.  This  is  an  asset  in  that  It  prom- 
ises to  free  education,  regardless  of  anyone's  intentions,  of  many 
of  Its  preseit  strictures.  People  who  don't  learn  to  read  vWII 
not,  therefore,  be  condemned  to  ignorance  nor,  necessarily,  to 
inef  fe^:t  i  veness .  Elvis  Presley  and  the  Beatles  would  probably  be 
just  as  effective  if  they  couldn't  read.       People     can    also  learn 


cor^Duter  progranrr.fng  without  being  literate,  -.onetines  perhaps  even 
better  than   if  they  -were. 

The   nain  problem     in     evaluating     the     educational      impact  of 
-modern  nedia   is   the  difficulty  of  predicting,   and  therefore  of  con- 
trolling,  their  development  as  r^edia.     ,'^.ost  nodern     ned?a     are,  on 
the  other  hand,  highly  susceptible  to  centralized  control     of  pro- 
gram content--or,  nore  generally,  message  selection.     The  medium  is 
by  no  neans  the  total  message.       Monopoly     of    message     control  in 
rr^odern  .-nedia  is   in   fact  one  of  the  major  threats  to  man's  freedom. 
There  appears  to  be  only  one  general  way  of  avoiding  the  total  con- 
trol of  rrxjn's  minds  which  S  monopoly     of    modern     media  threatens. 
This   is  true  education  of  those  who  receive  the  messages.     Some  of 
this  education  nay  be  achieved,    inadvertently,  by  ihe    media  them- 
selves,     it    is  entirely  possible  that   intensive  exposure     to  tele- 
vision, early  in   life,  may  produce  adults  with  high  ability  to  tune 
ou  t   te 1 e V  i  s  i  on .     It     wou 1 d     be     ext  reme 1 y     dange  rous ,     howeve  r ,  to 
depend  upon   the  media   inoculating  against  themselves. 

The  critical  educational  question,  with  respect  to  modern 
^dia,  is  whether  they  will  become  resources  for  individual 
learners  or  instruments  for  institutions.  Telephones  and  video- 
phones t^hich  permit  individuals  .o  communicate  are  one  thing,  a 
captive  television  audience  is  another.  Proliferation  of  movie 
cameras  and  offset  presses,  permitting  anyone  to    make     movies  and 
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ori-^r.  ledM..'!-^,  is  '>f,»j  inlnq,  p3S-:>I»/e  clients  hooked  on  conrner- 
c  I  1  M  V  or  rjo /e  rnnen  tci  1  1  y  pro*^jced  novies  and  magazines  are  another. 
T'-'t^  ;:'robte-  is  not  SO  r^ucn  v.ho  controls  Ihe  nessage- - 1  he  re  is  rela- 
i  vt' 1 V  little  to  choose  between  qovernr^ents  and  corporations  If  the 
Je-^roe  '>f  (-.or^opC'lv  Is  the  s.irie.  The  Important  point  is  that  nes- 
-.■ice^  ^ni  be  i  r^s  t  i  '  ut  i  r;no  11  y  con!  rolled.  Es  t  ab  1  i  s  hnen  t  of  schools, 
of  or^-ss,  'if  sight  and  sound,  should  be  prohibited,  just  as  estab- 
lishn^ents  of  re  i  i  q  i  on  re  now  prohibite./  in  almost  every  democratic 
constitution.  All  such  e  s  t  a  b  1  i  shrT)en  t  s  a'"e  equally  prisons  for  the 
pi  I  n  d  (  'J  f  ^!a  n  . 

If  the  objects   required  to  produce  and  transmit  as  v/e  I  1  as  to 
receive  n^s sages  of  kinds  are  v;idely  available;     if    access  to 

irM:>dels  (A  the  skills  Involved  in  producing,  transmitting  and 
receiving  these  rnessaqes  is  widely  available;  then  modern  media  can 
s i gn i f i cap t ?y  contribute  Co  educational  efficiency.  If  critical 
objects  c\rL]/or  skills  are  Ttonopol  i  zed ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  edu- 
catifH'ial  process  v/i  1  I  be  that  riuch  more  efficiently  perverted  by 
the  developr^ent  of  modern  med  i  a --shao  I  ng  man  to  conformity  with  the 
requi^e'^rt^  of  exist inq  institutions  rather  than  preparing  him  for 
I  He  sh.ipinq  of   rhe^e   mis  t  I  t  li  t  i  <ins   to  his  needs. 


f^.  CONCLUSION 

It  nay  appear  that   this  paper  poses  a  dilemma  for  an  existing 
institution  deoe rodent    for  support   upon     other     institutions,  among 
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which  nan/  of  the  '^"^st  powerful  are  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of 
Drivileae  r.ither  than  to  tHe  equd  1  i  Zri  t  i  on  of  educational  oppor- 
tjni:v.  \r  "^djor  oar?,  this  charqe  is  not  adroit  ted.  Nevertheless, 
there  ^ire  in  every  rnstitution  decrees  of  freedo'"r).  Many  Indivi- 
d'j-ils,  occupying  key  roles  in  all  the  -^ost  powerful  institutions 
in  the  world,  are  deeply  anb i va ! en t .  They  recognize  that  the 
present  struggle  for  power  and  privilege  cannot  long  continue  its 
present  course  and  even  that  any  such  continuance  is  fraught  with 
g  rave  dangers  for  nank  i  nd .  Fu r  the  rmore ,  the  i  deol og ( es  wh  i  ch  mos  t 
institutions  propound  already  express  the  values  which  these  insti- 
tutions SLOvert  in  operation,  and  the  proclamation  of  these  ideo- 
logies is  not  wholly  hypocritical.  There  is  room  for  maneuver, 
therefore,  and  while  not  every th i ng  is  posbible,  much  can  be  done 
to  free  educational  resources  fron  their  present  shackles,  and  even 
to  use  them  in  weakening  these  shackles  further. 


NOTE:  this  paper  was  originally  prepared  for  UNESCO  and  for  use 
by  the  International  Commission  of  the  Development  of  Education. 
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cjjste-.  culture  and  The  edl'^aticn'al  institution 

"Mtiss  .jducation  i a  child  of  a  nechanical  age.  It  grew  up 
■i]-)r._:  .,i»h  r-.^  .::i'jc  t  i  on  lino.  It  reached  maturity  just  at  that 
;:}^:;jr(rol  :  ^:''^eri  t  when  western  c  i  v  i  1  i  z-a  t  i  On  had  attained  its  final 
e X  r  rene  o f  ^  r  arir-on  t  ri  t  i  on  and  spec  i  a  1  i  za  t  i on  ,  and  had  mas  te red  the 
linear  tec^niQje  (if  stanpinc  out  products  in  the  mass/'  writes  Mar- 
McL;jhr3n  (1962).  As  McLuhan's  analogy  suggests,  the  educa* 
'-iop-ii  i -T  s  I  i  t 'J  t  i  on  bores  a  striking  reserr^b  1  ance  to  the  production 
line.  It  prer/ ides  hinhly  fragmented  and  specialized  services.  Its 
•..uictif>'i  t<^  cjreoori^e  children  by  a  vast  labeling  process  gives 
it  a  rationale  f^or  ey.istence  while  expanding  its  pO'.vt  r  s ,  The  child 
is  described  not  as  an  iiitegrdLed  whole,  but  as  a  diverse  set  of 
1  '."^tje  I  s  and  -id  jec  t  i  ves  . 

The   i  ;"!D  1  i  ca  L  i  on  of   the   inalony     is     that     fnass     education  has 
n  LJ  ^ac  :  urer!  ''■^.r.'^  rvir:."      Utilizing  the  concept  of  normality  as  a 
T    f  J "    ,    It   ''^■presses,   'shapes,     -m'j  "manipulates  children  into  a 
'J  '')^    .  t  fin.'i."!     i  j-ed  beh-ivior.        In  such  a  svstem,     there   is  little 

r '  s  f ,      f'  r ,  r-     -J » ^    I  "i  n  r  e  . 

c^ild  labeK'd  *  en^ot  I  ona  I  1  y  disturbed"  is  doubly  deviant. 
Ho  I  0  i  n  I  t  :  a  1  1  deviant  because  he  is  a  student-  A  student  must  be 
seen  as  deviant,  since  so  nt.:ch  onerqy  rind  so  many  resources  are  de- 
VM  t  d   to  ^  I  s  s  oc  i  a  I  t  /  a  t  i  on  and  assimilation.        If,    in  addition,  his 
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bcn^.i.^r  *-r:3er.j(.t  I  V- .  .v^w^f  ^  ^  J  .  t ,  n^^tiie  js  labeled  dev:- 
'Jnt.  t^is  devi.ince  connot  be  tolercied.  Therefore,  he  receives 
s:;ec;dl  treotrvnt.  ^e  r-ius  t  persuaded  to  .idjust.  to  the  standard- 
ized, reqirDcnted  behavior  of  his  pt^ers.  Since  this  "dOL'ble  deviance' 
-.rovides  qreorer  v- U  f  ^  :  M  r  y  for  the  chMd  labeled  "disturbed,"  his 
^reat-ent  b^co^^  the  prototype  for  the  treatnent  of  aH  children, 
"or  purooses   of  this  discussion  the  disturbed  child   fs  "Everyman." 

Writers  of  the  counter  culture  speak  directly  to  educators  in 
their  criticism        the  chi'd  socialization     patterns     and  institu- 
tions ty-ical   ';f  conter^ixv  riry  cul'.ure.       The  writers     have  diverse 
backgrounds  and  opinions  but  agree   in     their     condemnation     of  the 
status  quo.     Ho  .ittenpt  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  represent  all 
viewpoints  or  perspectives  which  may  fall   unaer  the  ample  umbrella 
of  "counter  culture."     No  attempt   is  made  to  seek  reconciliation  or 
agreement  between  writers  where  none  exists.       Instead     this  paper 
will   sample  the  writings  of  the  counter  culture,  particularly  those 
co-tcerned  with  education.       The  underlying  tenets     of     the  counter 
■,wlLu-e  will  be  discussed    and    a    general     historical  perspective 
given.     Anonq  writer^,  examining  the     ''School     As     Commun  i  ty"  are 
tho'se-who  advocate   the  abolition  of   institutions  as  well     as  those 
concerned  with   the  "process"  of  education  apart   fron     the  institu- 
tional  structure.     They  disagree  with  sorne  of   the  basic  assumptions 
made  by   traditional  educational  institutions. 

(I)     Counter  theorists  oppose  the  notion  that  education  provides  a 
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"■■      •    '*  n-:       -'JcK- t  i  *  i  .^r^  U-       t  -  -  ..v.  i  ..-r  skills 

'-'^  r.-;- r.^ -j  ,  c.jc^-  - 'jc:  ce  s  ^  i  -rv^^-r^j  t  ^  •  .-^   'B-^tcr,  J^S5). 

>:-:oi    rolo  of   ih^  .^ctivc,  Jot^  -  ^  i  I  ]  od  ttracher 

: '  .'/•z'' ' :jr--.>::e!'r'nnL-c1  at^-r^^j  (jf  "rr-jth''  ro  ^dssive     tjr  resistant 

••.'"••r.    :;r;-^r;s.    '^rr.f  C''Unter    •hi.,ry,    n-r  : !  y   co-'D T  s   of  ::'^^d.")- 

^'^^i'--'^-^  1?7):    r^jrbtjr.    1969:    Avr^-s,  ]968). 

'3  '  Trie  ':i:'nct;D:  litorjcy  jnj  the  value  ^vstef-^  i^^^plied  by  i  t  is 
;'.0',tJonod  by  the  literature  of  the  counter  culture.  Literacy  Is 
o^'e')  vit^wed  .is  a  political  device  for  propaqand  i  z  i  a  population. 
(^'^  *Vir,y  v/rirer'.  are  concerned  with  JLhe  dangers  of  all  institu- 
tions and  p.:irt  i  cu  1  ar  ly  the  persona!  destruction  brought  about  by 
r^H'  in^t  i  ttJt  ?c>n  of  the  school.  Soate  writers  would  abolish  the  in- 
'  J  t 1 1  f>n  :  tnhcr'  would  reform,  it.  However,  fr,c>st  attempt  to  des- 
cribe innovcuive  structures  ami  processes  which  would  lead  to  a  new 
f'lr-  1,^  interpersonal  cor^riunity  revolving  about  the  educational 
n  f     e  '  •.  ^ . 

■  I  ^  •  ^.   '       C  ^ ) r.  t  en  t  i  ( M ^      ?  t  h  1  ri    I  n s  r  i  t  u  T  i  c a  1  i  / a  t  i  C) n 

CoL'nter  cjlture    is  a  react  i'')n  to     the     growth     and  subsequen*^. 

W"'.-irvin\  \  r-';  -^f^oct  of  se  r  v  I  ce -fir  i  l'O  ie<J  i  n  s  t  1  t  u  t  i  oris  that  serve 
■♦'/'J'^'   crMlfirer.   .ifd  -de  t  f  i  r.en  t  a  1  1  y  aftec.t  a-!    children.       To  under- 

--f^^^  niture  '^f   the  counter     culture,      its     reactions     ard  the 

a !  r  o-r.)  t  I  ve'^    't    presents,    it    is  necessary     first       to     exar^iine  the 

c.*^aracter  of   the   i  ns  t  i  I  u  t  i  or»s    It  opposes. 
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iociory  n.is   c!jw  up   i      t  i  t  u  1 1  ono  1    systons  to  share   the   res  pons  i - 
tj>!Itv  S',>r  socialization  dnd  deo'ling  .vlth  deviance.       These  systems 
N.jve  ooen    "atc^gorized  by     Rho^ics     and     Gibblns   (1572)  as   (1)  legal, 
(2»  r^edica-,   (3)   educational,    (4)   see  i  a  I -we  ]  fa  re  ,  and  (5)  religious. 
E.ich   ipsittution  ho,s  J  operandi  ,   his<orica!]y  and  phHosophi- 

cjUy  cna  racte  r  !  >,  1 1  c  of  that  Institution.  The  i  egal  ~cor  rec  t  i  ona  1 
i  fv->  t  i  t  u  t  i  on  serves  by  coercing,  the  educational  by  training,  the 
rnedicdl  by  p  resc  r  i  b  i  nc; ,  the  soc  i  a  1 -we  1  f  a  re  by  helping  and  the  reli- 
gious by  exhorting.  All  these  institutions  direct  a  Specific  ser- 
victj  at  their  target  population.  The  service  systems  may  be  ranked 
in  the  order  given  from  most  to  least  controlling.  It  might  be 
noted  that  in  the  past  Services  were  limited  to  the  po!ar  nxjdes  of 
coercion  inH  exho  r  t  t  i  on  .  Throug'i  evolution  and  revision  the  inter- 
medface  rrsodes  of  prescribing,  training,  and  helping  have  been  insti- 
tutionalized. a'^II  changes,  however,  have  merely  established  new 
points  on  the  same  Continuum  of  service.  Since  institutional  behav- 
ior is  internally  controlled  and  institutions  are  notoriously  hard 
to  chan^t:  .  the  establishment  of  entirely  new  :-iStitutions  is  inevi- 
tab 1 e - 

Trad  I  t  i '-kp^)  1  1  y  .     rh.o  prinary    institutional    response  to  deviance 
ha,  boen  to  -jxcludc  i'^"   in'l:vidijal    from  the  mainstream  of  the  popu- 
lation    fSzo^z,       '/O:     Trippe,    1966).       Professional     groups  are 
.13 DO  i  n ted  to  set  criteria  for  re *adm i  ss  i on  .     These  cr i  te r i  a  requ  i  re 
that    rho    lovianr    internalize  societal   norms  before  reentering  the 
co.-^ij-^  5  r  v .     r.)r  several    reasons,   this  process  has  been  called  into 
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•  ■  *  •  .  •  Of  ve  i  1  (  p  s  ^  i  t  J I  i  0  1  s  t  f  e  s  <  C  unr  in::  S  C  unn  i  nq  ,  I  968 ; 
G---".  4--.  ,  ^961;  Dj'-n,  1.6B)  havt'  shown  the  futility  Drocedures  in 
w-ic^-  ti^e  crite''"^  for  t'xclusion  and  re-adn^ssion  are  defined^  and 

C  i-^  '  -  •  ."^  •  :  , :  s  r..'  j  t  t  he  en  t  ?  re  cop  t  i  nuur-  of  i  ns  t  i  t  u  t  i  or  a  1 
.-'-.-cv  '^eir;  -  =^:./sv'Mr,  1965:  S.'cisz,  1970,  TT-acy,  1971)^  One  of 
"e  ''oiecriun:,  rpe  nature  of  the  he  1  pe  r- rec  i  p  >  en  t  contract.  SL.ch 
contr-ici  is  c-j^.ed  r^n  the  assunptinn  th.it  the  one  who  administers 
*pe  service  ( leacnina,  iher^ipy.  rehab  i  1  I  *  at  i  on  ,  etc.)  is  superior 
To  *he  recipient.  Thus,  i'-.e  contract  relegates  the  recipient  of 
■service  irf  r^r  irferlfjr  stotus.  Further,  all  respons  ^^b  i  li  t  y  and 
-icci  )!jp  t.iD  !  I  i  ty  c-»ssij")od  hv  the  p  ro  f  es  s  I  nra  i  .  The  recipient  of 
t'w  ,.«rv'oe  ^.  □'^■.v'-r  If^ss  anH  cannot  activr^lv  contribute  to  rje 
■  ;utcr,-:e.  The  contract  only  increases  the  helplessness  and  deuen* 
lencv  '/if   the  recipient. 

sr-^cnnd  objection  of  counter  theorists  is  that  societal  in* 
> !  I ,j-  i  ons  devel.ir  ^e  1  f  ^pe  roe  t  ua  t  I  nq  nechan  1  s^ns  .  In  order  to 
is"^  jrf  survival  .ind  growth  oT  professional  interests  and  institu- 
♦  iops,  -Kic'^an  i  sr^^s  sti'nulate  the  identification     and  labeling 

i'^c-'^v  In^  -u^^bers  of  youngsters  as  deviant  (Cohen,  1 966 :  Matza, 
^■l^~r.  ■V-r.-r-,  !'.'>71).  Many  children  are  repeatedly  labeled  b^ 
''-nl'^'  ^  *  p  \  t  I  f  J !  I  nr^s  .  This  st-ennnqly  endless  string  of  labels  does 
poTplfv'j  r<>r  th»'  child,  since  fev;  relevant  proqran  recommendations 
jrf-  :-,)dt^-  fh»>   iabclinq  process    is  vital    to  social  institution, 
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for  without  a  target  population  the  institution  cannot  maintain 
i  tse 1 f . 

Counter  culture,  of  Course,  objects  first  of  all   to  the  r.oncept 
of  normality,,  a  concept  without  definition.       There  can  be  ■ 
dard,  no  "grrind  mean"  of  human  behavior;  a  nu  there  are  n(  ' 
divisions  or  discrete  units  of  behavior.       The  categoriza 
the  labels  based  on  it,  must  then  be  totally  arbitrary    and  there- 
for meaningless.     The  assumotion  of  the  existence  of     normality  is 
more  frightening,   since  it   is  the  purpose  of  institutions  to  assim- 
ilate and    readjust  aberrant  behavior  to  this  vague  model. 

The  revolutionary  position  rejects  the  s ubo ro ' na t i on  of  people 
to  any  categorization  scheme.  The  validity  of  ihe  scheme  itself 
must  be  examined  (Scheff,  1966:  Szcisz,  1970;  Mercer,  I965)  .  To  the 
extent  the  individual  internalizes  labels,  to  the  extent  that  he 
"puts  on,"  wears,  and  identifies  his  inner  self  with  a  set  of  cate- 
gorical objectives  given  him  by  an  exterior  force,  he  is  alienated. 
He  tends  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  lab::-,  to  play  the  appro- 
priate role.  A  child. who  is  once  labeled  "disturbed"  is  treated 
as  though  he  were  disturbed.  And  such  a  child  has  no  recourse  but 
to  play  the  role  of  the  disturbed  child.  Thus  the  individual  is 
not  seen  as  an  integrated  v.'hole  (even  by  himself)  but  rather  as  a 
set  of  labels,  acting  out  a  set  of  roles  that  match  the  adjectives. 
The  implications  for  the  maintenance  of  racism  through  institu- 
tional structures  is.  apparent  (Kozol ,  1967;  Herndon,  1971;  Thomas, 
1971) . 
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Alienation  can  be  overconK;  only  by  a  personalization  of  the 
individual,  which  revolutionary  thought  insists  is  impossible 
within  an  institutional  structure.  Thus,  the  ph i 1 osophy , of  per- 
sonalism  is  necessarily  revolutionary   in  an  institutional  society. 

Counter  Culture  and  Education 
The     school     demonstrates    all     the     evils     uf  m       ^tci  I 

structu-e.  Counter  theorists  object,  first  of  all,  to  the  basic 
assumption  of  normality.  It  is  the  "normalcy"  standard,  the  great 
American  mean,  that  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  ills  seen  in  American 
education.  Without  a  mean,  there  can  be  no  comparison  of  students, 
and  iience  no  deviation.  The  normality  assumption  provides  an 
implicit  sanction  for  racism  (Crow,  1969;  Kagan,  1969).  If  the 
institution  can  define  a  standard  of  performance  and  behavior,  it 
can  establish  the  d i f f e ren tness  of  ghetto  behavior  from  that  of  the 
model.  The  deviance  is  then  accounted  for  by  genetic  differentia- 
tion, or  more  explicitly,  racial  inferiority  (jensen,  I969;  Bere- 
iter,  1966). 

The  categorization  scheme  on  which  the  school  system  is  predi- 
cated demands  the  classification  of  children  on  the  basis  of  vari- 
ous aspects  of  learning  and  behavior.  One  example  is  unit  grading; 
children  are  assigned  to  a  grade  on  the  basis  of  age;  then  discrete 
units  of  learning  and  behavior  are  deemed  appropriate  for  that 
grade.  The  expected  performance  at  any  level  is  totally  arbitrary. 
No  two  children  in  the  first  grade  could  possibly  share  equivalent 
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lerirning  experience-:..  To  expect  all  children  to  master  the  same 
qucintuni  of  knfjw ledge  in  nn  drbitrary  time  interval  is  an  absurdity. 
Yet   this  standardization  perbists. 

Interval  years  of  learnlncj  as  a  classification  scheme  is  based 
on  the  notifjn  of  a  closed  linear  set  of  knowledge.  It  assumes 
that  a  student  cannot  understand  concept  C  until  he  has  mastered 
concepts  A  and  B.   Knovyledge,  as  presented  by  the  sc  •  iculum, 

is  hierarchial  in  nature.  A  fourth  grader  cann  grade 
book  because,  of  course,  he  has  not  yet  read  th^  text, 
A  hierarchial  body  of  knov/ledge  provides  another  basis  for  sorting 
and  classifying  students  that  bears  little  resemblance  to  their 
learning  experiences. 

Children  are  also  sorted  on  the  basis  of  Intelligence  and 
behavior,  thus  fostering  the  grov/th  of  special  education.  Within 
classification  schemes  based  on  intelligence  and  behavior,  there  Is 
a  proliferation  of  categories.  Counter  theorists  reject  the  proli- 
feration of  categories  and  the  parallel  fragmentation  of  specializ- 
ation. Their  response  is  deinstitutionalization.  Their  aversion 
to  institutions  has  roots  in  the  history  of  the  counter  culture 
phenomenon. 

Evolution  of  Counter  Culture 
■'  J 

RerfCtinff  tfi  the  over  rv;he  I  m  i  ng  ,  pervasive  effect  of  institu- 
tionalization on  our  society,  two  radical  friovemcnts  are  developing 
alternative  nieans  of  (Jealincj  with     socialization     and     deviance  in 
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children.  Their  efforts  demonstrate  a  deep  cornnii  tmen  t  to  existen- 
l  i '^J  tnought.  The  first  of  these  groups  are  neo-human  i  s  ts  (Goodman, 
I960;  Kohl,  196/:  Perls,  I969)  who  seek  to  reform  rand  redirect  the 
professional  child  servers  to  provide  tnore  appropriate  services 
within  the  context  of  exi'cing  institutions.  The  second  group 
rejects  the  concept  of  reform  and  redirection  and  seeks  the  destruc- 
tion of  present  institutions.  This  paper  will  present  primarily 
the  views  of  the  latter  group.   .tW^-om  '  ^actions  avow  a  common 

■)  1   thc)uqh  t .  '* 

A  I  t  houqh  t  !ie  writers  of  re  vc^  I  u  L  i  c>i  1  ^!  i  ve  rge  in  many  d  i  rec.  L  i  ons  , 
tfiey  share  a  common  broad  philosophical  position  based  on  a  hybrid- 
izatic^n  r>f  Marxian  insight  into  the  development  of  man  and  existen- 
tial   t  hough  t  on   i  nd  i  v  i  dua 1   a  1  i  ena  t  i  on . 

Though  at  first  glance  existentialism  and  Marxism  seem  unre- 
lated, they  are  not  irreconcilable.  Contrary  to  the  position  of 
behavioral  science,  existentialism  sees  time  as  a  determinant  of 
human  behavior.  Each  man's  experience  is  uniquely  his  own  and 
cannor  be  separated  from  the  context  of  time  and  setting  (Green, 
1966).  Unfortunately,  this  highly  subjective  viev/point  has  not 
facilitated  the  development  of  the  existential  position  as  other 
than  a  critical  view  of  man.  Programmatic  implications  about 
soc t n 1  i /a t i on  and  deviance  in  children  have  not  developed.  The 
t?xistential  goal  of  socialization  is  growth  and  adaptation  through 
Dptim.il  ;j  t  I  1  i  .ra  t  i  on  c)(  individual  experience  (Macquarrie,  1955). 
This  goal   does  not  conflict  with  Marxist  thought. 

4 :)  {) 


The  marriage  of  Mil rx ism  and  existentialism  in  revolutionary 
thought  may  be  seen  as  a  reaction  tc  contemporary  political  phi- 
losophy. However,  the  roots  of  the  movement  can  be  traced  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Institutional  functions  in  society  a  rose  to 
augnent  the  Indust'^ial  (devolution.  The  concept  of  more  efficient 
utilization  of  resources  through  specialization  of  tasks  is  based 
on  the  we  1 1 -a r t i cu 1 ated  rational  position  of  Kant  (Wright,  I9AI; 
Turner,  19^7).  His  deification  of  the  human  mind  becomes  the  core 
characteristic  of  the  then  e-it-rqing  and  now  dor-  nicjdle  class 

in  Western  culture.  His  assumption  of  total  rationality  denies  the 
existences  of  solutions  to  problems  outside  the  realm  of  logic.  His 
concept  of  individual  freedom  frees  men  of  obligation  to  their  fel- 
low nan  so  long  as  they  can  logically  justify  their  own  behavior. 
A  way  of  life  characterized  by  "rugged  individualism"  ensured  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  a  classed  society  and  the  colonial 
structure  which  supported  it. 

The  idea  that  anything  may  be  thought  moral  as  long  as  It  can 
be  justified  before  the  "bar  of  reason"  led  1  1  be ra  I -cap ? ta 1 i s t 
thinkers  of  the  19th  century  (Gilson,  et  al;  1962)  to  reject  all 
institutional  philosophy  beyond  the  limits  of  their  ov;n  bourgeois 
System.  Man  is  morally  bound  to  avoid  influencing  his  fellow  man 
and  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  his  fellov;  man.  One 
man's  losses  a  re  justifiably  the  gains  of  another.  The  exploita- 
tion  "veiled   in   religious  and  political,  illusions"  is  replaced  with 
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on  ovrrt  econr)-!  c  -,nd  politfc.H  t-xp  1  o  I  t  a  t  f  on  justiffed  by  indivi- 
'^'■""'^  ^reoHoni.  The  "manufacturer  replcices  the  feudal  lord  ris  slave- 
I'Vi'.ter;  but  the  ndssei>  remafn  the  slaves,  alienated  from  the  social 
.ifui  econtuM  i  r;  pc^we  r  ba^e  . 

'n  response  to  the  system  of  laissez  fajje  "rugged  individual- 
isn."  the  Marxist  philosophy  of  the  classless  state  developed 
(Aptheker,  I965).  The  intent  of  this  philosophy  and  the  consequent 
revolution  was  to  assure  the  lower  classes  of  social  justice.  The 
classless  stat.^  rejects  the  economic  domination  of  one  group  by 
another.  The  dominant  middle-class  manufacturer  is  replaced  by  a 
representative  of  the  workers  who  is  accountable  to  them  through 
the  qovernment.  While  this  change  does  eliminate  domination  by  a 
■^jnority,  it  does  nothing  to  avoid  the  alienation  that  the  indivi- 
dual worker  feels  as  a  result  of  industrialization. 

In  summary,  the  individualistic  laissez  f a i re  economic  system 
supixjrt.  the  growth  and  development  of  an  industrialized  society. 
TfWs  type  of  society,  however,  allows  evils  to  be  perpetrated  on 
the  lower  classes:  l)  domination,  and  2)  alienation.  The  histori- 
cal M,-»rxist  philosophy  deals  with  the  danger  of  domination  but  in 
fts  :)ure   forrri   ignores   the  evils  of  alienation. 

Contempor.3-/  Marxist  philosophy  has  been  extended  to  deal  with 
rhr  issue  of  olienatlon  of  the  worker.  A  blend  of  Marxist  political 
fhouuht  and  existential  personal  philosophy  focuses  on  this  problem 
(Orja[n,yk,  \%S)  .  The  goal  is  the  provision  of  a  system  of  social 
justice   in  which  the  individual  can  assure  himself  of  a  personally 
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satisf,'inq  e^.istenco!.  A  niajor  p  rob  Ion  '  n^j  1..  ^;dency  for  societal 
i  n  s  t  i  t  I.I  t  j  on  s  to  i ;  t  s  u  I  a  t  e  the  i  n  r  j  i  v  i  d  u  o  I  t  -rr.  I-  "  •  c  I  f  .  If  the  i  n  d  «  - 
✓  i  dua  1  de  te  rmi  nes  who  he  is  on  the  b;js  is  of  h  t  s  rncnibt^  rsh  if)  in  one 
or  more  i  ns  t  i  t  u  t  i ona  1  s  t  rue  t u  res  ,  to  tha  t  exten  (.  he  becomes  person 
ally  a  1  i  en  a  ted  .  Th  i  s  p  roces  s  i  s  cofnp  1  i  ca  led  by  t  he  i  ns  t  i  t  u  t  i  ona  1 
tendency  to  beconie  specialized  ond  impersonal. 

The  a  I i  ena  t  i  On  p  roces s  occu  rs     in     all     soc  ietal  institutions 
vyhether  economic,  political,   reliqious,  medical,  educa  t  i  on.i  1  ,  etc. 

•rialized  society,  \-jh>.'-"-  c  iIj  i  i  or  f-^/i  r>  •  ^.  r  ,  Insti- 
tutions are  set  up  which  generate  prof^ess  iona  1  roles  v/ith'n  them- 
selves. Persons  employed  by  these  institutions  no  longer  are 
addressed  as  persons  (i.e.  Dr.,  Father,  Judqe  Waqner,  etc.).  The 
profess  io  ^s  In  these  institutions  havtj  merged  their  own  personal 
identification  so  completely  with  their  role  *n  the  institution 
that  they  are  no  longer  seen  as  acxountable  outside  their  institu- 
tion. To  ma  i  n  t  a  i  n  this  au  tonomy ,  the  professionals  insulate  t hem- 
se 1 ves  f rom  those  whom  they  serve  by  labeling  them  as  clients 
ra  t  he  r  than  as  con  sume  rs  of  a  service.  By  such  la be  ling  and  th  rough 
specialization,  tfie  professional  roles  insure  the  maintenance  of 
'■^^  '^.t^tu'^  quo.  Both  ascribed  roles,  that  of  professional  and  that 
of  client,  alienate  the  i  rid  i  v  i  diia  1  s  who  fill  them.  The  rr;]es  arti- 
ficially discourage  opportunities  for  intimacy  and  personal  identi- 
fication. Th  i  s  depe  rsona I i  za  t  i  on  and  a  1  i  ena  t  f  on  all ows  the  indivi- 
dual to  pro  i ec  t  the  resporis  i  b  i  1  i  t y  for  his  own  beha  v  i  or  on  to  the 
gene*'Ic   role,    thus  elininatinq  ariy  personal   accountability.  Aside 
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from  crt^'atlnc)  numerous  personal  problems,   this     process  recreates 
the  pciitern  of  dominatron  that  sociollsm  sought  to  redress. 

Th^J  educational  institution  has  reflected  these  political  and 
economic  philosophies  more  than  It  has  shaped  them.  The  personal 
alienation  which  occurred  as  (nanS  behavior  fell  nx)re  and  more 
under  the  aegis  of  special  ii^ed  institutions  was  compounded  as  the 
school  enorqed  as  a  principal  instrument  of  socialization.  The 
'  fi*--  ,       tiMierged  masses  of  students  with 

"'Appropriate"  skills.  Furthermore,  the  process  of  education  and 
teacher-pupil  interactions  was  heavily  tainted  with  the  evils  of 
dorni  nation  and  alienation. 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  protests  of  the  counter  culture,  whether  demands  for  the 
abolition  of  institutions  or  plans  for  modifying  present  structures, 
may  be  viewed  as  striving  toward  a  re -de f i n i t i on  of  "community." 
("Commun I ty" i s  used  here  in  the  sense  of  a  structure  for  interper- 
sonal relationships.)  No  lonaer  content  with  the  types  of  relation- 
ships created  by  present  institutional  forms,  writers  of  counter 
culture  advocate  that  the  educational  institution  be  eliminated  or 
changed  at.  all  levels  to  promote  a  different  type  of  educational 
process  involving  radically  different  forms  of  interpersonal  rela- 
t  i  r'>n"ih  i  ps  .  The  definition  of  the  community  varies  with  different 
writers.  Some  are  concerned  with  the  role  of  education  at  a 
nation.l1   and  international    level  v/hile  others  speak  of  a  teacher  and 
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a  child.  This  writ€:r  has  arrived  at  the  follov/ing  definition  of 
corrimun  i  t y  to  desc  r  i  be  t he  d  i  mens  i  on  a  1  ong  wh  i  ch  the  I  i  to  ra t u re  of 
counter  culture  has  been  sampled: 

"Commun  ity   is  de  fined  as  the  dy  nanW  c  ba  1  of 

mu  t  u/i  I  I  y  sa  t  i  s  f  ac  t  cry     n-   ' ' >  r  (     1 1     r^^'         i  ri 
s »^  t  t  I  n '-^    f es  i  qno (i   '      ,ic  ( i  <  •     '  huni.i  ,   po  t  - ■:  > '  i    I  .  ' ' 

Th.;  rectp.oc.jl  roles  may  involve  several  nations,  or  nations  and 
the  governed,  as  a  teacher  and  a  student.  It  is  the  process  and 
content  of  their  interaction  which  is  the  cc.icern  of  counter- 
theorists. 

The  term  "commun  ity"  connotes  inter  dependence  with  individual 
integrity  and  respect.  Though  cc.  pe  ra  t  i  on  and  rru  t  ua  1  bene  fit  is 
stressed,  most  writers  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  individual 
and  his  right  to  authority  over  his  existence.  To  all  of  these 
writers,  the  contemporary  institution  of  the  school  is  incompatible 
with  the  fostering  of  such  '.'community." 

Community  Within  the  Classroom 

Most  criticism  of  present  classroom  structure  and  process  stems 
from  the  "achievement  orientation"  impressed  on  the  school  during 
the  "Sputnik  competition"  of  the  1950's.  Governmental  influence 
in  the  form  of  funds  from  the  Nat  ion a  I  Educat  ion  Defense  Act 
greatly  emphasized  the  schools'  function  as  producer  of  a  product. 
Great  emphasis  was  put  upon  academic  study,  competition  and  glori- 
fication of  intellect.  The  few  non-academic  goals  acknowledged  by 
educators  such  as  physical  and  mental  health,   socia?    learnings  and 
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J  .     L'KJ^  I  ,  . within 

'  '-iplt'.h  I':..    .v,p.--.,'         -KKl  intellec- 

.cfw>f.!.  chil.jren  w^- ro  vjr  ted  md  categorized  as 
f^>^'ir  r:od--.,'r  .iptlr.udo.  Speci.i)  educcition  mushroomed  and 
::'v..v--,  r<.r  the  -di.cibly  retarded,  sociaHy  naladjusted,  emotionally 
disturbed,  slow  Icvn^rs  .ind  other. such  ambiguously  derived  cate- 
q<>rtr.«s  b^'cimo  tlic  "dumping  grounds"  for  children  falling  from  the 
.icodtTii  c  sieve-   (Trippo,    I96(:   Dunn,  1969). 

This  sudden  preoccup.u  i on  with  "academics"  facilitated  and  ajg- 
r-irntod  '.h':'  vjork  nf  such  cognitive  psychologists  as  Bruner  (I966) 
.iru\  Pf.iqr-r  (]%-]).  Their  theories,  however,  were  widely  misunder- 
'.r-,.,d  .irw.Mj.      Ih.-Ir   rr,nstriicrs  of     "stages     of     growth"  were 

u<.-d  -IS  rigid  coU-'^rical  systems  into  which  children  were  pigeon- 
h'^led.  Th.-  concept  of  individn.il  differences  espoused  by  cognitive 
ttienrists  was  de-emphas  i /od  in  the  drive  to  bring  all  children  to  a 
"uolden  n>eap"  of  behavior  and  performance.  To  defend  this  system 
and  its  cioals,  means  were  devised  to  segregate  the  children  who  for 
snr>.  roa^nn  ^  on !  d  not  "koep  up"  in  the  classroom.  The-  segregated 
riassrnoms  were  then  provided  with  a  "watered  down"  curriculum  to 
oc<-upy  rho  rtiildrer,  un  t  i  !  they  could  legally  be  excused  from  school. 
"Pr(;qfr  .s  i  7L'"  scJiDols  df'vised  materials  which,  when  presented  to 
rhc  'j--yl.in*  .-hi  Id,  .itfompfed  t(.  "remediate  his  disability"  or  re- 
prr^qram  the  -hi  Id  t(.>  fit   back   into  the  system  (McCarthy  &  McCarthy, 
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Tfie  absurdity  of  such   ]\ne\i  ;.;         ing  providing     no  viable 

/J  I  terna  t  i  ves  wr:jb  cjenjons  t  ra  ted  by  physicist,     Jerro!d  Zacharias 

(1968),  whose  Crise  for  an  individualized  curriculum  is  based  upon 
the  sc  i  on  t  i  n  ca  M  y-or  j  en  ted  "discovery  method."  A  cfiief  contribu- 
tion of  Zachririas  is  the  notion  that  the  child  rrus  t  be  an  accive, 
inquiring  participrint  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge-  The  teach- 
er's role,  through  the  selection  and  presentation  of  materials 
is  to  aid  the  child  in  his  own  unique  method  of  discovering  scien- 
tific facts,  laws,  etc.  The  academically-oriented  goal  has  not 
re ally  chanqed  for  Zacharias  but  the  non-directive  me thodology  re- 
establishes  the  importance  of  individual  differences,  creates  fewer 
"deviants,"  and  give-^^  the  child  a  more  active  role  in  the  learning 
p  roces  s . 

The  content  and  gOr3 1  s  of  the  curriculum  are  the  targets  of 
■writers  advocating  the  inclusion  of  materials  and  methods  con- 
cerning affect  or  emotion  in  the  school's  program.  Leonard's 
Education  and  Ecstasy  (1968)  and  Jones'  Fantasy  and  Peeling  in 
Educat  i  on  (I968)  are  both  attempts  to  "re*human ize"  the  curriculum. 
Jones  (1368)  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  education  without  affect 
produced  a  learner  devoid  of  internal  motivation.  The  introduction 
of  affect  into  the  curriculum  by  stressing  interpersonal  relations 
and  by  fostering  a  sense  of  interdependence  or  "community"  is  seen 
as  facilitating  the   learning  process. 

Th's  "pseudo-dichotomy"  between  the  coqniti></e  and  af^fective 
qoa  is  r)f  the  schoo  1  c;   is  re  I  a  t  ed  to  t  he  con  ten  t  i  on  of  C  1  eave  r  ( 1 968) 
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t'^-it  block  men  are  aw^ire  of  their  bodies  and  not  tMelr  minds  while 
t.K-  opposite  holds  true  for  white  men.  C'eaver's  prescription  for 
world  connunity  rests  on  the  as  <iLunpt  ion  that  by  coming  together 
bl,-,ck  ond  white  ™y  help  one  .mother  to  integrate  mind  and  body 
into  ,1   tully   functioning  being. 

■A  conbination    of  the  enptuisis  upon  affect  and  "community"  and 
upon  t:,e  active,  exploratory  participation     of     the     child     in  the 
learning  process   is  found  in  current  practices     in     British  Infant 
and  Ju.iio^  School   p-ograms.     Based  upon  the  Plowden  Report  (Central 
Advisory  C(m,m:ttee,    196?)  and  described  in  glowing  terms  by  Ameri- 
can Joseph  Feotherston   (I967),   the   "Infant  School    idea"  has     been  a 
model   for  radical   Anerican  "free  schools"  as  well  as  for  innovative 
progr..nnlnq   in  publ  ic     schools.       The    en  v  i  roniTien  t     is  structured 
around  an  "activity  center  "     in  which  children  are  free  to  explore 
n.any   irUeresis.     Provision   Is  made  for  many  activities  of  an  affec- 
tive nature,   such  as  drana.  art  and  music       Group  problem-solving 
.ictlvlries  such  OS   those  of  Randolph  (1967)     are     introduced     as  a 
^•ans  ot   achlovinq  a   learning  connunity.       Unfortunately  the  struc- 
ture of  these   Infant  Schr.ols   is  not  easily   imposed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can pub  I  1  c  schnn  I  s  ,   s  i  nee     the     British     schools     tend     to  serve 
children  fron  the  working  class  who  are     not     expected     to  achieve 
.icadePMcally.     Few  studies  have  adequately  described  the  success  of 
Mich  schfinis    In  preparing  children   for  higher  education, 

N"v^TtheI.-ss,     now  approaches  to  classrooms  are  proliferating, 
"v^sr    in  reaction   to  -he  absence     of    effective     content     or  child 
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participation  in  the  traditional  classroom.       Recently  two  surveys 
of  the  Anerican  educational  scene  were  conducted.     Gross  and  Gross 
(1969)    reviewed  the  "radical"  education  literature  on     the  assump- 
tion that  though  "radical,"  these  approaches  were  the    vanguard  of 
more  generalized  change.     Silberman  (1970)  conducted  the  most  pres- 
tigious and  comprehensive-  study    today    of  the  American  educational 
system  and  concluded  that  the  concerns  voiced    by     the  educational 
"radicals"  and  the  alternatives  they  offer  are    valid    and  viable. 
Silberman  also  supports  the  "radical"  contention  that  contemporary 
schooling  is  devastating  nc*-  only  to  the  child  labeled    as  deviant 
(where  the  adversive  effects  of  the  system  are  blatar.:  and  obvious) 
but  also  to  the  "normal"     child  where    damaging    effects     are  not 
always  so  easily  detected. 

Documentation  of  the  futility  and  absurdity  of  the  traditioniil 
elementary  classroom  is  given  by  Holt  (196'*)  in  his  personal  jour- 
nal How  Chi  Idren  Fai 1 .  Both  the  content  and  the  pedagogy  of  the 
classroom  fail  under  attack  as  Holt  illustrates  mechanisms  for  in- 
suring failure  in  the  classroom.  A  follow-up  effort,  How  Chi Idren 
Learn  (Ho)t,  I969)  ,  is  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  criticism  and  offer 
alternatives  for  classroom  practice.  Most  of  these  alternatives 
focus  upon  removing  the  artificial  barriers  separating  adult  and 
child  in  the  learning  situation.  Holt  places  the  burden  of  change 
upon  the  teacher,  since  most  of  his  suggestions  modify  the  teacher 
role.     The  teacher  becomes  more  a  designer  of    a    learning  setting 
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f-jt-e:  thHM  .^^sc)^-r-s-r  of  know  I  f  dg- .  Hr>wever,  few  if  any  sugges- 
T.)'>fr^  <irv  ^><f-rv.'}  f r  "suppoM  systfim"  to  o:d  the  teacher  in  the 
^"■^"^  '''' ' ''^i''-  '^olt  h<is  field  qrt'.u  insiqht  into  the  problems 
of  rhe  lfv-n"^>r,  bur  unlf,'ss  tfie  rotal  system  is  prepared  to  support 
'3  cti.inge   in  ripp  roach,   no   lasting  ch<inger  will  occur. 

fh^?  re  l.T  t  i  orr.h  i  p  of  tedcher  and  pupil    is  also  the  interest  of 
Jonath;jn  (I967)    in  f)  =  s  vivid  descriptions  of  life  in  an  urban 

ghetto  school.  He  illustrates  the  cleavage  between  the  culture  of 
the  domi nat ing  whi te ,  mi dd I e- c I  as s  faculty  and  administration  and 
that  of  the  dominated  black  and  Puerto  Rican  students.  The  school 
is  depicted  as  destroying  tfie  lives  of  children  as  it  denigrates 
their  ethnic  culture.  Gfietto  ctiildren  are  labeled  as  inferior  if 
tiiey  sh(A;  r^r,  iMance  to  heing  pressed  into  a  middle  class  mold. 
The  documefUat ion  of  the  dehuman i za t i on  occurring  when  attempts  are 
made  by  teachers  to  enculturate  children  are  no  more  chilling  than 
the  descriptions  of  teacher  alienation  v;fien  an  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  these  children  in  a  non t rod i t i ona 1  manner.  Kozol  finds  no 
alternative-  but  to  close  the  schools  or  permit  the  domination  of 
ch  i  Id  r  en . 

Kohl  (1367)  in  his  analysis  of  this  dilemma  offers  a  possible 
alternative  in  the  establishment  of  community  between  teacher  and 
cfiildren  of  disparate  cultures.  Kohl's  experience  in  a  ghetto 
school  U-d  him  to  create  a  classroom  atmosphere  v.h  t  ch  would  be 
instructive  both  to  teacfjor  and  to  cfii  1  dren-~both  cultures  meet  and 
Ip-irn  from  '.ne  another.     Kohl,    too,  may  be  adjudged  a  failure  Since 
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he  eventual  ^/  left  the  classroom.  He  did,  however,  make  several 
signif'  ;ant  contributions  tov^ard  the  goal  of  educational  change. 
He  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  implement  a  "value- 
less," "culture  fair"  curriculum  in  a  school  setting  composed  of 
persons  from  conflicting  cultures. 

In  a  classroom  the  value  of  the  dominant  culture  are  found  in 
the  organization  of  the  building,  the  curriculum,  and  the  roles 
assumed  by  participants.  Kohl  suggests  it  is  the  adult's  responsi- 
bility to  explain  the  cultural  biases  to  the  children  and  to  assist 
them  in  an  almost  "sociopathi c"  pseudoadaptat i on  to  them.  Kohl 
builds  his  curriculum  on  this  compromise,  using  the  thesis  of  Mar- 
gare:  Mead  (1970)  that  the  responsibility  of  one  generation  to  the 
next  is  to  teach  the  process  of  growth,  but  not  to  dictate  the  con- 
tent of  it.  Kohl  attempts  to  implement  the  process  of  education 
using  the  content  which  children  bring  v/i  th  them.  Though  this 
approach  moves  beyond  traditional  classroom  goals,  one  must  ques- 
tion the  necessity  for  compromising  conflicting  value  systems. 

The  c'-^-arlon  r^f  comnjnity,  despite  cultural  differences,  is 
portrayed  by  Hentoff  (1966)  in  his  description  of  Elliot  Shapiro's 
attempt  to  humanize  and  revitalize  a  ghetto  school.  This  account 
is  different  from  most  in  that  the  "change  agent"  is  a  school 
administrator  rather  than  a  teacher.  The  opinions  of  a  prominent 
social  critic,  Hentoff,  also  enhance  this  book. 

.  A  change  of  pace  occurs  with  James  Herndon's  books  (Herndon, 
1966)   since  he  espouses  no  theoretically     oriented    criticism,  nor 
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o'o^^,  he  dci;ne..t.-  -j  viable  alternative.  Any  generalities  or  con- 
ciu.ion.  .u.t  be  those  of  the  reader.  The  author  describes  the 
successes  and  failures  of  a  teacher  working  in  a  system  of  which  he 
t-urouqhly  disapproves.  Such  books,  though  not  often  cited  in 
reviews  of  the  1  f  t  f- r  a  t re  .  may  finally  spark  the  changes  needed  to 
natt;  cia:.<;roons    into  true  communities. 

Community   in  a  School 
The  arguments  of  some  writers  are  directed  toward  the  genera) 
scnool   complex  or  total  curriculum  rather  than  at     specific  class- 
roon:  structure.       Paul  Goodman,  for  example,   represents  the  extreme 
in  criticism  of  the  nature     of     the     system.       He     is  particularly 
concerned  with   issues   relating  to  fundamental    teacher-student  rela- 
tionships.    His  .. writings  concentrate  upon  what   is     wrong    with  the 
systen  of  schooling  and    few    alternatives     are    offered  (Goodman, 
1964).     Goodman  admits  that  his     criticisms     demand     changes  which 
car:,>ot  be   instituted,  but  defends  his  position  as  one     of  philoso- 
Dhy--tho  burden  of     change     Implementation     not     falling     upon  his 
hou  I  de  rs  , 

A  reorgani.'ation  of  the  school  and  its  curriculum  is  advocated 
b,  Fantini  and  Weinstein  (I968).  Falling  under  the  rubric  of 
"^^u'na^ist  ic  .'ducation,"  their  program  efforts  attempt  to  achieve 
proper  balance  in  cognitive  and  affective  education.  Their  emphasis 
i^  on  the  establishment  of  a  curriculum  relevant  to  student  growth 
needs  and  one  .vh i ch  offers  choice  and  student  participation.  Their 
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curricuiun,  designed  to  T.ake  real  "contact"  with  the  student  at  a 
basic  need  level,  is  based  on  an  idea  similar  to  that  of  Sylvia 
Ash  ton-Warner • s  "organic  reading"  approach  ( Ash ton-Wa rne r  ,  1967). 
The  "contact  curriculum"  is  designed  to  help  the  student  answer  the 
questions  and  fulfill  the  needs  v;h  i  ch  he,  the  learner,  feels  most 
relevant.  This  curriculum  involves  the  learner  as  an  active  parti- 
cipant in  its  formulation  and  execution. 

Such  learner  participation  is   labeled  as  "subversive"     to  the 
system  by  Postman  and  Weingartner  (1969)     and  they  whole-heartedly 
support  the  concept.     The  critical  condition  in  achieving  change  in 
the  educational  system  according  to  Postman  and  Weingartner  is  that 
students  have  the  responsibility  for  reform. 

Recent ly /'reform  community"  schools  have  been  established  with 
the  goal  of  implementing  reform  outside  of  the  established  school 
system.  One  of  the  most  cited  efforts  was  the  Ann  Arbor  Community 
School  (Ayres,  1968).  The  school  was  based  upon  the  felt  need  for 
children  to  have  an  arena  in  which  they  could  experiment  and  expe- 
rience success  and  failure,  without  the  usual  adu 1 t- i mpos ed  conse- 
quences. Many  cultures  provide  for  such  natural  and  spontaneous 
activity  free  from  adult  domination  but  the  American  culture 
appears  schi  zophren  i  c  in  i  ts  approach -a vol  dance  att  i  tude  toward 
childhood  freedom.  ( Fr i edenbu rg  ,  1962,  has  documented  the  curious 
American  phenomenon  of  the  glorification  and  simultaneous  elimina- 
tion of  adolescence.)     The  Ann  Arbor  Community  School   In  attempting 
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to  n.eet  this  need  for  total  freedom  and  total  acceptance  was  even- 
tually clo^.ed  because  of  criticism  involving  the  lack  of  conse- 
quences for  behavior  (Ayre^.  1968)  The  Ann  Arbor  experience  was 
only  one  of  many,  however,  which  are  rapidly  developing  across  the 
cojntry  as  an  alternative  for  people  disenchanted  with  public 
schoo 1 s . 

A  whole  new  literature  has  begun  to  develop  os  these  "radical 
schools"  set  up  communication  linkages  in  the  form  of  newsletters 
and  journals.  One  of  the  foremost  of  such  efforts  is  This  Magazine 
l_s,  _AbQut  School_s_,  a  quarterly  offering  articles  by  "radical"  educa- 
tors, poems  and  writings  by  children,  and  anti-war,  an t i -es tab  1 i sh- 
ment  literature,  and  classified  advertisements.  It  is  the  official 
organ  of  an  experimental  school  in  Toronto,  a  center  for  "new 
school"  activity.  The  "New  Schools  Exchange"  in  California  serves 
a  similar  function  with  a  newsletter  format  and  less  emphasis  upon 
ar  t  i  c! es . 

"Freedom  Schools"  (O'Gorman,  1970)  have  been  established  in 
storefronts  in  urban  areas  where  ghetto  children  do  not  succeed  in 
public  schools.  These  schools  report  a  great  deal  of  success  in 
teaching  basic  skills  by  accepting  the  value  system  of  the  recip- 
ient cuiture  and  f  oriT^u  1  n  t  i  ng  goals  Cunyruent  v.'i  th  demands  of  that 
C    1  I  'J  r  e  . 

A  cnildren's  cufnmunity  in  a  gl;ettr^  jrea  is  described  by  George 
Dennison  (I969)  in  his  account  of  the  Fir-iC  Street  School.  Here 
are  documented  the  triumphs  and  problems  of  the     firsL    year    of  a 
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"  r a  i  ■ '.  J  1 "  ^;h;:c)   j-^  Sv  :he  d  t  rec  t o r- t e Gch e  r .       Conposed     of  a 

"ew  Jeoicate'J  teachers  and  serving  those  children  rejected  as 
"■j'^tedcr>arj  I  e"  by  ihe  public  and  parochial  schools,  the  First  Street 
^c'^■^o\  Jiiii/ej  the  Drinciples  of  student  participation  in  cur  ri  GU- 
I', jn  f  f)rnu  I  at  i  or  ^n^i  execution,  extensive  "field  trips"  and  an 
ir)t')f~iol  teciche  r- 1  ea  rne  r  relationship.  The  account  might  well  serve 
a'l  a  handbook  for  others   initiating  such  an  effort. 

F^Danding  t'-'o  Lf^'^rnina  C<^nnunity  Beyond  a  School 

The  Da r t i c I  pa t i on  of  children  in  curriculum  design  and  the 
emphasis  upon  relevance  to  the  learner,  is  leading  "radical  educa- 
tors" more  anj  none  outside  the  walls  of  a  school  setting.  Though 
"field  trips"  as  an  enrichment  activity  are  found  in  even  the 
most  rigid  and  orthodox  public  school  classroom,  the  concept  of 
shared,  rirr>t-hcind  learning  "on  location"  as  a  major  part  of  the 
cjrrlculun  is  a  keystone  of  most  new  school  efforts.  Some  efforts 
seem  to  aim  toward  an  almost  apprenticeship  approach  to  education. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  have  an  experimental  high 
scnool  program  which  has  been  described  as  a  model  of  "open  educa- 
tion'^  on  a  secondary  level  (Greenberg  Roush,  1970)-  The  Parkway 
Proqrom  and  Its  "school  without  v.'alls"  concept  places  students  in 
Ihc  comnunlt/  in  various  apprenticeship  roles.  Small  group  discus- 
s I ons  are  held  In  various  storef ron ts  and  art  and  music  enj oyed  at 
municipal  Institutions.  This  program  attempts  to  utilise  all 
aspects  of  the  city  v;h I ch  have  something  to  offer  s tuden ts- -whether 
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bi'  ti  job  skill  or  nore  acadenic  or  artistic  pursuits.  The 
r-jrK./iy  School  Je rives  Its  narTie  from  the  tac  that  most  of  its 
resources  in  f'e  for-^,  of  industry,  business  and  service  institu- 
t  i  c-n s    1  i  e  a  1  onq   t n e  Ph  |  |  ade  1  ph  i  a  F a  r kv/ay  . 

Though  subjected  to  the  criticisns  of  "tokenism"  by  "radicals" 
anc  to  -^les  O'  irrelevance  by  sone  educators  decrying  visits  to 
ire  :  I  jde  !  ph  i  3  ^^useun  of  Art  by  the  illiterate,  the  effort  may 
orov;'Jt?  a  glinpse  of  a  new  approach  to  secondary  education.  Perhaps 
the  criticisms  raised  reflect  the  Arrierican  culture's  ambivalence  in 
gfanting  freedon  and  license  on  one  hand  v/Hile  constricting  growth 
s  i  n'j  1 1  aneous  1  y  .  The  denands  of  critics  seen  to  say  that  the  stu- 
dents should  have  the  freedon  to  choose,  but  only  those  things 
vvhich  are  deemed  "best   for  them." 

jhoulJ  education  become  the  arena  wherein  cultural  expectations 
and  personal  goals  confront  each  other  and  are  negotiated?  Brazil- 
ian e^ijCrjtor,  Paulo  Friere  (1970),  has  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
while  The  3rarilian  government  responded  in  the  negative  to ^  his 
Lirgel,-  success  ^ul  c.->mpaign  to  erase  illiteracy  by  using  the  entire 
crvnf'iun :  r  y  .^s  the  learning  setting.  Friere  argues  that  schools 
sh'vJc^  take  t^^e  teaching  of  values  and  the  promotion  of  self-grov/th 
•  y-ji  the  r>h  i  1  osc^ph  i  ca  I  realm  and  put  them  into  a  political  one. 
To  Friere,  controlled  schooling  is  an  an t i -educ a t i ona I  vehicle  for 
the  control  of  the  'nasses.  Dominant  groups  n^flntain  control  through 
the  schooling  oroce-^s.  This  contention  is  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  by  McLuhan  that  a  minimal    level  of   literacy   is  necessary 
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before  succe">ifu1  doni-rati  or.  tribal  cultures  is  achieved.  Friere 
belie-'e:,  f-^at  t-e  e  Juca  t  i  op  a  1  e^^  t  ab  !  I  s-^-e"  t  ^esters  t'^e  f^anipula- 
t  i  un  of  the  --asseS  by  an  elite  oligarchy  through  the  content  and 
process  of  its  teaching.  Literacy  is  purposely  kept  at  anina^ 
levels  for  political  purposes.  Too  ignorant  or  too  educated  a  popu- 
lace  is  dangerous   to  govern. 

Planned  Illiteracy  is  only  one  method  of  control  v;h  i  ch  the 
school  imposes  on  those  who  pass  through  its  doors.  Its  system  of 
categorization  for  deviance,  the  content  cf  its  courses  and  the  re- 
lationship established  between  teacher  and  pupil  all  may  have  great 
political  significance.  The  mandate  for  the  use  of  these  devices 
is  given  the  school  by  the  literate  oligarchy.  For  this  reason, 
llllch  (1970)  maintains  that  all  attempts  at  change  \-jithin  the  edu- 
cational systerri  are  doomed  to  being  co-opted  by  the  educational 
source  of  povver,  1  1 1  i  ch  insists  that  instead  of  attempting  to 
achieve  a  more  open  or  egalitarian  educational  system,  one  should, 
instead,  "de-school"  society.  This  can  be  achieved  by  removing  all 
forms  of  institutionalized  education.  By  removing  the  vestiges  of 
imposed  curriculum  and  values,  the  individual  would  then  be  freed 
to  learn.  The  criteria  for  learning  may  then  be  shifted  from  a 
normative  or  parametric  standard  to  one  based  upon  the  individual's 
achievement  in  terms  of  se  1  f -g  rov^y  th  .  The  learning  community  ex- 
panded to  the  individual  and  his  culture  may  then  provide  the  pri- 
mary goal  as  a  celebration  of  awareness  (llllch,  1970). 
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COUNTEt'  C'JLTUPE  AL'^E^^.NAT  I  VE5 

T'^-e  protost-j  u:   t"^e  counter  culture     piqht     be     summarized  as 
'.'ealinc;  with   :hree  tyoes  of  reconnenda  t  i  ons  : 
A  new  advocacy  for  (j-^vtance. 
2  I         search  for  new         i  a  H  ?a  u  on  patterns. 
3)     A   rerornoLion  of    the  educational  institution. 

Advocacy  for  Deviance 

Marcuse  (196^)  has  taken  a  position  advocating  deviance  in  the 
individual.  He  rejects  tolerance  of  deviance,  since  "tolerance" 
inolies  that  deviance  is  not  a  desirable  thing,  but  a  necessary 
evil.  At  present,  tolerance  of  deviance  is  limited  by  characteris- 
tics of  the  socializing  institutions  vyhich  see  themselves  as  re- 
sponsible for  nan's  behavior.  Each  institution  has  its  own  defini- 
tion of  "correct"  behavior,  and  cannot  tolerate  behavior  which  is 
beyond  its  particular  definition.  For  example,  in  some  school  sys- 
tems, children  who  do  not  conform  to  the  behavior  norms  are  re- 
j  .  '  red  to  he  removed  from  regular  classrooms.  Fu  r  the  rrr>ore  ,  each 
institution  feels  responsible  for  Only  a  subset  of  behaviors  that 
are  limited  by  time  parameters  (a  school's  responsibility  is  only 
fo^  tht.^  duration  of  the  school  day),  or  situational  parameters  (a 
hospital    clinic   is  not   responsible   for  aftercare). 

Man's  tolerance  for  deviance  is  also  limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  socialization  process  itself.       As  Montesquieu  points  out,  man 
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nf.^t  yrif^iiive  is  po!  In  ffiCt  nost  desirable.  As  nan  takes  on,  in 
;  r  1  on  to  Mis  .inina]  ^«itijre,  the  cor.ponents  of  ihir.kinq  and 
r,3t  lonal  i  ty.  he  becor^es  a  rr>ore  ''purified  being."  Then  v/hen ,  as 
Pous^eau  (Archer,  1964)  points  out,  he  enters  into  conplex  human 
re  iat  lonsn  ips  ,  the  ovil'^  of  society,  specifically  domination  and 
a  i  ie-^-Jt  ?on  ,  r^cx  In  the  way  of  nan's  function.  Traditionally,  nan 
puts  li^-its  r:n  his  relationships  in  order  that  his  ability  to  deal 
with  deviance  is  not  taxed.  Man  usually  imposes  a  qualitative 
limit:  that  is,  he  extrudes  certain  types  of  behavior  and  the  per- 
sons who  indulge   in  ther^.     Deviants  are  categorized  and  excluded. 

An  alternative  to  "tolerance"  of  deviance  is  to  advocate  devi - 
ance  as  a  right  of  citizenship.  This  position  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  inst i tut ional  tolerance  of  deviance.  As  institutions  develop, 
more  ^nd  r-.ore  i  ns  t  i  t  u  t  i  ona  i  forms  are  created.  Durkhein  (1939)  des- 
cribed the  sDecIal izat ion  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  phenome- 
non (;f  division  of  labor.  It  may  be  seen-as  a  contract  situation, 
in  which  the  individual  qives  up  certain  rights  2nd  respqns i b i 1 i - 
ties  when  participates  in  a  representative  democracy  or  in  a 
mental  health  in'ititution  or  in  an  education  institution.  The  indi- 
vidual [jorsonally  creates  a  form  of  institutional  domination,  and 
sets  .jp   ^he  rriterion   for    interpersonal   diffusion  or  alienation. 

On  the  oth-.  -  hand,  the  advocate  for  deviance  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  behavior  upon  the  individual.  It  is  not  possible  to 
exclude  an  indlvIc^Ml  on  the  Sasis  of  his  behavior.  When  a  commu- 
nity o*"  r,en  beconc.  complex  beyond     its     ability     to     advocate  for 
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deviance,  sone  criteria  for  exctusi-jn  beco-.es  necessary.  Henvever. 
tnose  individui.ls  who  advocate  for  deviance  do    not     support  arbi- 
trary qualitative  exclusion  of  the  individual.      Instead,     they  sug- 
qes:  an  egalitarian  cut-off  point,     beyond  which  the     size    of  the 
cor-^uniry  is  nc  longer  viable.       Rather  than     using     a  complicated 
r.irionale  for  excluding   individuals,     one  then     excludes     a  person 
becouse  there  is  no  room.       Each  basic  human  group     consists     of  a 
li-ited  nuiT^ber  of  individuals,     all  of  whon  are  part     of    a  mutual 
feedback  system.     Individual   respons i b i li ty  wt th in  the  group  is  for 
providing  behavioral   feedback  to  one  another.       The  call    is     for  a 
community  which,  wh I  1 e  limited  in  size,  advocates  for  deviance,  and 
one   in  v/hich  the  only  criterion  for  nienbership  is  humanity.  Means 
of  obtaining  this  type  of  society  are  now  developing. 

Alternative  Socialization  Patterns 

The  second  component  of  counter  culture  is  the  search  for  an 
alternative  means  of  social ization  outside  of  the  institutional 
setting.  While  some  of  these  proposals  seen  to  replace  the  exis- 
ting institution  with  another  one  such  as  substituting  a  day  care 
center  for  home  child  rearing,  many  writers  do  Indeed  advocate  the 
abolition  of  institutions.  The  school  has  cone  under  particular 
attack  as  outmoded  form  of  socialization  maintained  to  foster 
the  domination  of  the  masses  by  an  intellectual  .md  economic  oli- 
larchy.     The  institution  of  the  Church  has  probably  been     the  site 
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of  the  greatest  sljc^i  erosion  (Cox.  1965)  and  the  decline  In  influ- 
ence o^  the  ho-'e  has  been  we ]  1 -docunen t ed  I'fiead,  1970).  Counter 
theorists  maintain  that  these  signs  of  institutional  atrophy  are 
not  onens  of  IN  fortune  as  usually  purported,  but  rather  healthy 
siqnb  of  a  society  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  institutional  oppres- 
sion for  a  new  freedon  for  the  individual. 

Reformation  of  the  Educational  Institution 
The  third  component  proposed  by  revolutionaries  involves  the 
reconstituting  of  the  teach i ng- lea rn i ng  contract.  The  nature  of 
the  present  teach i ng- 1 ea rn i ng  contract  delineates  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  learning  with  the  institution.  The  school  system 
determines  the  Substance  and  nature  of  that  learning,  the  student 
i*i  only  a  passive  recipient  of  that  learning.  He  shares  no  respon- 
sibility for  his  learning,  and  hence,  no  accountability.  If  the 
learning  fails,   the  institution  can  be  blamed. 

But  counter  theorists  hope  to  revise  this  contract  such  that 
both  teacher  and  student  share  equal  responsibility  for  the  outcome. 
To  achieve  this,  the  student  must  be  a  full  participant  in  the 
learning  process.  He  must  be  able  to  determine  his  own  nee . s , 
interests,  and  resources  and  negotiate  these  with  the  syster-  to 
produce  an  outcome  for  which  he  is  fully  accountable,  Sharng 
equal  partnership  to  the  teacher  in  this  Contract,  the  teacher 
becomes  a  resource  and  facilitator  in  the  learning  process.  As  a 
resource,  the  teacher  can  help  the  student  determine  his  needs  and 
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resources,   not   det*»rnine   rhf»ri  fr^r  h  r  r.,       -i.  • 

-i..rnjne  men  ,or  h»n,      this  a  i  ves  autonony  to  both 

-ac^e-  .m-  s-..der.i.       Anc   It    is   the  only  way   m  vvhfch  both  student 

and  reacher  can  .ct  as  truly  free  agents   in  a     contract    of  mutual 

consent  and  rt- ,  pon  s  i  b  i  1  i  t  y  . 
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TOWARD  SYNTHESIS 


I.     THE  PARADIGM  OF  THE  WHOLE 
A.      0  i  ff  erence-=i   in  Part-Whole  Emphasis 

No  matter    which  theory  we  examine,  we  find  consensus  regarding 
cfTiotlonal     disturbance  property    of  an.  act  Ion  system  or  field, 

ccxnposed  of  man  and  environment  bound  together  by  various  equflibria- 
ting     forces.     There  are  different    ways  of  picturing  this  composite 
system  and  the     relative  contributions  of  parts  of  the  system  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  whole.     Some  theories     employ    a  basically  reduc- 
tionist approach  to     the  disturbed    whole,   treating   it  as  revolving 
around     separate  individuals,  whose  separate  actions  when     taken  to- 
gether forn  the  whole.     The    distinction     between  man    and  his  envi- 
ronment  is  usually  sharply  drawn.     The  functions     of     individual  and 
en^/Ironme^t  are  divided     into  two  distinct  realms,  with  the  dlstur-. 
bance  pictured  as  residing  primarily   in  t.-e  relationship  of  the  in- 
dividual   to  the  environment. 

^ther  theories  begin  with  the  whole  as  a  composite  system 
whose  distinctive  characteristics  are  greater  than  the  sum  of  Its 
component  parts.  This  composite  whole  has  its  own  controlling  and 
regulating  principles  Independent  of  the  individuals  within  It. 
(This  is  true  in  many  ecological,  sociological,  and  existential 
theories.)  The  distinction  between  the  environment  and  the  Individ- 
ual is  le^s  sharply  drawn  by  these  "systems"  theorists.  The  behav- 
ior of  one  individual    Is  part  of  the  environment  of  another  Indivld- 
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so  that  behaviors  of  Individuals  are  also  components  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  environments. 

For  some  of  the  whollstic  theories,  almost  all  properties  of 
the  whole  are  incorporated  into  "environment."  This  Is  common  among 
sociological  theories.  The  individual  is  considered  almost  as 
though  he  was  arr  indistinguishable  part  of  an  aggregate  body.  His 
independent  responsivity  Is  treated  as  though  it  is  a  simple  repre- 
sentation of  collective  responsivity.  The  individual  is  a  faint, 
shadowy  reflection  of  the  group. 

Other  whollstic     theories     (such  as  ecological     and  existential 
theories)   feature  the  individual  as  a  distinguishable  subsidiary  part 
of  the  whole,  with  an  Independent     history  and  an  individual,  recip- 
rocal effect  upon  the  whole. 

The  additive  theories  arrive  at  the  whole  through  the  summation 
of  the  elemental  units,  although  they  do  attempt  to  reduce  the  whole 
to  some  ultimate  building  block  material  (as  in  the  biogenetic 
theories)  or  an  ultimate  energy  source  (as  in  psychodynam I c  or  be- 
havioral theories).  The  synthesis  systemic  theories  (such  as  eco- 
logical »  sociological,  and  existential  theories)  begin  with  the 
composite  whole  and  look  at  Its  influence  upon  the  parts  (man  and  err 
vironment)  within  the  whole.  The  whole  regulates  its  component 
parts,  and  the  fate  of  a  part  depends  upon  Its  place  in  the  whole. 

The  differences  in  part-whole  emphasis  among  models  becomes 
apparent  only  in  the  detailed  elaboration  of  their  theories.  If  we 
return  to  fundamental  doctrine  In  the  models,  these  differences  fade 
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in   importance.     All    look  upon  disturbance  as  referring  to  a  process 
of  painful  d i sequ i 1 i br.u  I  on .     To  use  Freud's  description  of  the  re- 
lationship between  own  and  environment,  "They  are  firmly  mortised 
together   fl95P,  p.    I38)"  in  their  tensions  and  actions. 
B.     Behavioral  Theories 

Pavlov,   for   instance,    isolated  the  conditioned  reflex  as  the 
mortising  force  which  bound  the  reflexive  actions  of  environment  and 
organism  into  a  composite  whole.     Out  of  the  flux  and  change  of  the 
energy  properties  of  environment  and  the  energy  properties  of  orga- 
nisms acting  upon  each  other,  a  mutually  binding  connecting  force, 
the  "reflex,"  organizes  the  mutual  actions   into  a  predictable  be- 
havioral '.ystem.     In  his  Nobel   speech,  delivered   in  Stockholm  in 
190^,  Pavlov  sdid  thdt   the  animal  organtsm-as  a  system  exists   in  sur- 
rounding nature  only  because  of   the  conttnous  equilibration  of  this 
system  with  the  environment;    i.e.,  thanks  to  definite  reactions  of  the 
living  system  to  stimulation  reaching   it  from  without.     He  contended 
that  this  equilibration  of  the  field   is  ensured  first  by  the  simplest 
unconditioned  reflexes   (such  as  coughing  when  foreign  substances  en- 
ter  the  larynx)  as  well  as  by  the  most  complex  ones,  which  are  usu- 
ally known  as   instincts—alimentary,  defensive,  sexual  and  others. 
Unconditioned  reflexes  are  caused  both  by  internal  agents  within  the 
organism  and  by  external  agents.     But  the  equilibrium  attained  by 
these  reflexes  is  complete  only  when  there  is  absolute  constancy  of 
the  external   environment.     Since  the   latter   is  always  fluctuating, 
the  unconditioned  connections  are  not  sufficient;   they  must  be  supple- 
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mentcJvj  by  conditioned  reflexes.     Here  we  have  conditioning  mortising 
the  tvjo  realms  of  active  matter  into  a  nev/  energy  form  composed  of 
both'-behavi  or . 

Gantt  ( 1 9^^)  ,  further  explicated  the  equilibrating  process  oc- 
curring in  the  pattern  of  shared  action  between  the  individual  and 
his  surrounding  environment  when  he  described  the  reflexes  as: 

...variable,     fluctuating,  appearing,  disap- 
pear! ng ,  symbo lizing,  substituting  reactions, 
when  a  delicate  equilibrium  is  maintained  in 
a  system  surrounded  by  a  changing  environment 
Where  the  system  itself  is  perpetually  chang- 
i  nq . 

(Gantt,  19^^,  p.  6) 
Thus,  although  the  total   patterning  process  is  reduced  to  a 

basic  exchange  unit--the  ref 1 ex'-never t he  1 es s ,   the  constant  flux 
which   is   the  organism  and  the  constant  flux  which  is  the  environ- 
ment are  brought   together  as  an  enduring,  predictable  pattern  by 
the  reflex.     The  process  brings  about  patterned  constancy  of  ex- 
pressed energy  (behavior)  out  of  the  flux  of  stimuli  (environment 
and  reac  t  i  ons) . 

In  more  recent  expressions  of  behavioral   theorv   there  is  a 
decicod  shift  to  environmental  control  of  the  equilibration  between 
man  and  environment.     Here,  "environment"  becomes  a  man-made  or 
social  agent  which,  by  its  particularized  patterning,  determines 
whether  or  not  certain  acts  or  behaviors  of  the  organism  are  mal- 
jJ.iptive  or  adaptive. 

In  discussing  ma  I  ad^ipt  i  on ,  Skinner  pictures  disturbance  as  an 
emotional)   by-product  of  control  by  various  social  agencies  such  as 
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relrgron,   family,  (jov^w  rifPf-rU  ar-'i   h-gal  regencies.     This  by-product 

has  crx-ie  abuut  as  a   result  of         fshru-nf.   (1953,   p.  36?). 

What     is  "wronn"  wilh   the  individual  who  displays 
these  by-products  of  punishrnrnt   is  easily  stated. 
A  particular  personal  history  has  produced  an 
organism  whose  behavior   is  disadvantageous  or 
dangerous.     In  what  sense  it   is  disadvantageous 
or  dangerous  must  be  specified   in  each  case  by 
noting   the  consequences  both   to  the  individual 
and  to  others .  , 

(Skinner,    I953,  p.  372) 

The  explicit   inclusion  of  society,  social   roles,  cultural  expec- 
tations  and  social  control  as  the  baseline  for  determination  of 
disturbing  consequences  of   individual  behavior   is  clearer   in  cur- 
rent behavioral  theories. 

The  person  whose  behavior   is  maladaptive  does 
not  fully   live  up  to  the  expectations  for  one 
in  his  role,  does  not  respond  to  all   the  stim- 
uli actually  present,  and  does  not  obtain  the 
typical  or  mdximum  form  of  reinforcement  aval  1- 
able  to  one  of  his  status....     Maladaptive  be- 
havior  is  behav  ior  that   is  cons  idered  inappro- 
priate  by   those  key  people  in  a  person's  life 
who  control  reinforcers. 

(Ullman  and  Krasner.   1965,  p.  20) 

From  this  statement  we  conclude  that  the  environment  not  only 
produces  the  disturbing  consequences  to  certain  individual  behav- 
iors, but  also  actively  codifies  behaviors  into  appropriate  or  in- 
appropriate ki'nds  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence.  Here  we  have 
the  picture  of  a  negative  rofluence  between  the  behaviors  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  behaviors  of  crivironment  as  const i tut inq  distur- 
bance    and  ma ladapta t ion  . 

Current   behaviorists  simplify   the  complexity  of   this  refluence 
by  focus  inn  upon  very  specific,  discrote,  behaviors  as   the  sign  of 
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1  jdaptu  t  I  on  botwe^en  a  specific  oryanisn  and  a  specific  environment. 
They  seeri  to  impl/   ihtit   tKi'>   is   the  extent  of  na  j^aciap  t  a  t  i  on  and  that 
it   Crjn  be  thus   Isolated  as  u  phenomenon.     however,    in  the  much  ne- 
qiecled     exper  inienta  1   neurosis  studies  of  W.  H.  Gantt    (I9^^)  the 
wholistic  nature  of  the  d i s tu r bance- -a t  least  as   it   is  measured  with- 
in the  individual  organ  ism-- is  more  clearly  demonstrated.  Distur- 
bance  is  shov/n  to  be  a  very  general  phenomenon : 

In    any  measurement   that  we  make--wne the r  gen- 
eral behavior,  motor,  secretatory,  respiratory, 
cardiac,  me tabo 1 i c-- i t  is  imperative  to  recog- 
nize that  no  single  measure  represents  the  whole 
picture.     We  are,  so  to  speak,   fishing   in  the 
stream  of   life,  and  bring  up  only  that  for  which 
we  have  app  rop  r  i  a te  bait. 

(Gantt,   19^^,  p.  21) 
In  reporting  on  individual  dogs,  Gantt  demonstrates   the  inter- 
play hetv/een  environmental  and  organ ismic  events.     One  can  see,  in 
a  global    fasfiion,   the  way   in  which   insults,  drastic  shifts,  intense 
s  t  imu I  a  t  i  on  »  or  i  nord  i  na  te  demands  f  rem  the  env  i  ronmen  t  place  extra- 
ordinary  strain  upon  the  adaptive  capacities  of  the  organism  and  the 
equ  i 1 i  b  ra  t  i  on  between  organ  i  sm  and  env  i  ronmen  t.     One  can  observe  how 
the  genetically  established  adaptive  patterns  within  individuals, 
released  by  natural  or  given  stimuli    in  the  environment,  can  be  rad- 
ically altered,  deformed,  or  transform'ed  by  artificial,  external  in- 
tervention  Into  this  equilibration.     One  can  also  see  how  a  shift 
f  rom    one  env  i- ronmen  t   (the  la  bo  ra  to  ry)   to  another   (a  farm)  can  bring 
abcuj  t  d  i  m  i  nu  t  i  fin  of  the  i  n  t  ens  i  ty  of  exper  imen  ta  1   neu  ros  is   in  an  an- 
irrial   an'j  a   return  to  equilibration  between  the  dog  and  his  environ- 
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'^"'nt,  or  the  credit  fon  of  n  new  f.estciJt  for  the  organlsn. 
C  .     An.i  1  y  r  i  c  Thf^or  i  es 

In  current  onnlytic  theory  we  find  very  close  agreement  with 
curr.>nt  f).>h,i  v  i  r>ra  I    theory.     Hoin7  Hnrtmann  (I958)  says: 

Thus    adaptation  is  primarily  a  reciprocal  re^ 
Iritionship  between  the  organism  and  its  environ- 

ment{Hartmann     p     2/0,  and  ...individual 
propensitjes  which  amount  to  disturbance  in  one 
social  qroup  or  locus  may  fulfill  a  socially  es- 
sentinl  function  in  another  :^2) 

He  ocknowledqes   that  adaptation  is  a  central  concept   in  psychoanal- 
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Now    c3daptat  ion--- though  we  do  not  discuss   its  implica- 
tions frequently  or  thoroughly--- i s  a  central  concept  of 
psychoanalysis,  because  many  of  our  problems,  when  pur- 
sued far  enough,  converge  on  it   (p.  27). 

The  psychoanalytic  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  derange- 
ments in  adaptation  between  individual  and  environment   is  clearly 
st.jted  in  Freud's  Civi  I  ization  and  its  Discontents.     He  pictures 
civilization  as  racked  by  conflict  and  torment  due  to  the  constant 
battle  between  "eternal  Eros"  on  one  hand  and  aggression  and  de- 
struction on  the  other.     He  depicted  the  whole  of  communal   life  as 
being  deranged  by  this  Conflict  and  looked  upon  man-made  culture 
€is  the  possible  counteracting    force.     He  says  : 

The     fateful  question  of  the  human  species  seems 
to  me  to  be  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  cul- 
tural processes  developed  in  it  will  succeed  in 
mastering  the  c       igements  of  communal  life 
caused  by  the  hui..an  instinct  of  aggression  and 
self-destruction  (nP-  i^3"l/*/^K 

Although  psychoanalysis   is  accused  of   iocarinq  disturbance  in 
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the  individual  alone,  F*reud  himself  was  not  guilty  of  such  reduc- 
tionism.     In  C i v i I i zatjon,  and  its  Discontents,  Pre jd  described  the 
processes  of  individual  development  and  the  cultural   processes  in 
humanity  .is   "  ,  sane  process: 

When,     however,  we  compare  the  cultural  processes 
in  humanity  with  the  processes  of  development  or 
upbringing  in  an   individual   human  being,  we 
shall  conclude  without  much  hesitation  that  the 
two  are  very  similar  in  nature,   if  not   in  fact 
the  same  process  applied  to  a  different  kind  of 
object       (p.   133) . 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  conflict  between  the  individual's 
striving  for  happiness  and  the  culture's  striving  to  create  a  single 
unity  out  of  individual  men  and  women.     The  conflict   is  resolved 
when  the  happiness  of  the  individual    includes  the  need  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  corr^':!un  i  ty .     There  is,  then,  a  community  super- 
ego and  it   is  possible  for  a  community  sys tem--poss i b 1 y  even  the 
whole  of  humanity--to  become  neurotic  under  the  pressure  of  civi- 
lizing t  rends . 

Psychoanalysis  has  always  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
"reciprocal  neurosis"  of  individual  and  environment  can  be  modified 
by  changes  in  the  environment,  as  well  as  by  changes   in  the  indi- 
-v-idual.     Hartmann   (I958)  highlights  the  wholistic  nature  of  mala- 
dapttition  by  discussing  the  three  ways  in  which  ma  I adap ta t i on  can  be 
brought  about: 

1.  Adaotation  n.iy  occur  through  changc-s  which  the  individ- 
iiril  effects  in  his  onvlronnont.  This  -.vas  called  "allo- 
p  las  tic"  adaptation  by  F->eud. 
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2.  U  fTtay  cofie  obout  by  appropriate  changes  In  the  psycho- 
t'('vs'r,H        ' '"'^     This  was  called  "autoplastic"  adaptation 
by  Freud,  and  it   is  the  type  of  adaptation  given  most 
attention  by  psychoanalysis. 

3.  It  may  come  about  by  the   individual   choosing  a  new  envi- 
ronment which  is  advantageous  to  his  functioning  (adaption 
genes  is). 

Hartmann  places  these  three  methods  of  adaptation  Into  a  systems 
context  when  he  says: 

Man    not  Only  adapts  to  the  community  but  also 
actively  participates   in  creating  the  conditions 
to  which  he  must  adapt.     Man's  environment  is 
molded  increasingly  by  man  himself.     Thus  the 
crucial  adaptation  which  man  has  to  make  is  to 
the  social  structure,  and  his  collaboration  In 
bui Iding   it       (p.   31 ) . 

D.     Sociological  Theories 

Durkheim,    (1950),  presenting  a  sociogenic  point  of  view  outlines 
a  patterned  field  of  exchange  and  regulation  between  environment 
and  individuals,  similar  to  the  view  of  the  psychogenic  theorists 
already  discussed.     He  sees  the  function  of  the  whole  as  regulation 
of   its  component  parts.     The  fate  of  an   individual  part   is  depen- 
dent on  its  place  in  r.he  whole.     Society  is  seen  as  a  collective 
force  structuring  and  containing  basic  needs  of  individuals. 
Although  Durkheim  does  not  devote  much  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  need  concept,  as  do  the  psychogenic  theorists,  the  concept 
is  central    to  his  thinking. 
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An   interdependence  exi'^ts  betvyeen  social   norns  and  human  needs. 
Hundn  need5>  are  unlimiiedand   indefinitely  expandable.     Man's  activity 
is  bounded  only  by  group  norms,  by  social   limits.     Without  such 
externol    linittitlons  man's  needs  expand  to  the  point  where  they 
cannot  possibly  be  fulfilled.     This   leads  to  individual  frustration 
and  to  the  pain  of  unlimited  needs ...  of  anon i e .     The  result   is  a 
proliferation  of  socially  deviant  behavior. 

In  societies  in  transition,  the  patterns  of  consensus  are 
loosened  just  as  the  other  basic  patterns  of  the  society  are 
loosened..   The  solid  fnfnev;ork  of  social  norms   is  broken  up,  and 
this  disintegration  is  reflected  in  the  release  of  men's  needs  from 
their  Social  containment. 

For  Ourkheim,   the  locus  of  the  major  equillbrator  is   in  the 
environment,    in   social   norms.     Durkheim,    like  Freud,    finds  that 
disturbrince  predates  the  Individual,  and  exiscs  within  the  composite 
whole.     It   is  a  chronic  state  of  societies. 

Durkheim  relates  anorrie  to  a  particular  type  of  Suicide*" 
anomic  Suicide,  which  "...results  from  rnan ' s  activities  lacking 
regulation  and  his  consequent  Suffering   (p. 253)." 

Tbe  discussion  of  anomic  suicide  is  a  special  corollary  of 
Durkheim's  mc>re  general   thesis  expressed  in  The  Rules  of  Sociolo* 
gical  Method.     This  thesis  states  that  the  collective  inclination 
is  a  reality  In   itself,  exterior  to  the  individual  and  exercising 
a  coercive  effect  upon  him.     Individual    inclination  reflects  col- 
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leclive  i  ftc  1  ;  r,at  i  on  v;h  ;  ch,  In  turn,  reflects  the  social  structure 
fn  which  the  i^dfyidual  lives.  The  whole  is  not  an  additive  phe- 
noriePCTf.      It    i something  other  than  its  parts  and  exerts  great 

i  r- f  ]  Ue-:'ncv   uidr,    ifs  ports. 

When  conron  viev/s  are  v.-e  1  1  articulated  and  organized     (as  in 
Catholicism,   for  i ns t an ce ) ,  Ih  re  is* a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
deviation   (as   in  suicide,  for  instance).     Suicide  is  condemned  in 
Catholicism,    therefore,    individual   suicide   is  relatively  infrequent. 
Protestant  i  sai,  however,  v;hich  stresses   individual    thought  and  indi- 
vidu^jl  views,  has  a  lesser  hold  over  the   individual.     He  is  not 
tightly  bound  to  the  group  and  suicide   is  more  likely  to  occur. 

When  there  is  a  sudden  and  violent  breach  in  social  equll-brium, 
there  is  3n  acconipany  i  ng  breach  in  the  network  of  collective  views 
on  life.     Thf-  adjustrr.ent  between  the  individual   and  the  common 
belief  system  is  loosened,  and  man  experiences  anomie.     Under  such 
circumstances  we  see  a  rise  of   individual  deviations. 

in  Sui  cide ,   Durkheim  derTX)nst  rated  that  different  geographical 
areas,  ethnic  groups  or  populations  have  different  rates  of  suicide. 
The  character ; s r ; c  suicide  rate  for  a  soecific  population  in  a 
particular-  place  remains  stable  across  the  years   (unless  the  par- 
tic'jlar  society  undergoes  a  drastic  upset  or  change),  no  matter 
wh.at   individuals   inhabit  the  place  and  population. 

In  bi^  Study  he  derrxDns  t  rated  that  this  characteristic  rate  of 
suicid'^^  was  even  fTy.>re  un  i  f^j^m  than  deaths  within  the  same  popula- 
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rion'.  .vhic^  co-ulcJ  be  dttrlbuied  to  exterior  material   forces  such  as 

■Jifiaie,   I  er'poro  t  ur  tj ,  elc.     We  nust,   therefore,  ad-^iit,         says,  that 

"nor.^l"  facts  such  as  suicide  depend,   to  a  great  extent,  upon  forces 

external    to  the  individual. 

Wholly  different  are  the  results  when  we  forget 
the  individual  and  sought  the  causes  of   the  sui- 
cidal aptitude  of  each  society  in  the  nature  of 
the  societies  themselves.     The  relations  of  sui- 
cide to  certain  states  of  soc  i  a  1  env  i  ronmen  t  • 
are  as  direct  and  constant  as   its  relations  to 
f'jcts  of  3  biological   and  physical  character 
were  seen  to  be  uncer  ta  i  n  and  ana  1 ogous . 

(Durkheim,   1951  ,  P-  299) 

Th'j  capacity  of  specific  environments  to  replicate  again  and 

again     rates  of  cha  rac  t  or  i  s  t  i  c  dev  i  a  t  i  ons  even  with  comp 1 e  te  tu  r n- 

•  vyer  rjf    individuals  witfiin   Its  boundaries  has  been  demonstrated 

again  .j.  j  aqriin  by  soci^jlogy,   psychiat^-y  and  psychology.  Ourkhein 

has  pointed  out   the  f^ic*    that   the  population  of  ^ar  is  renews  itself 

very  rapidly;   yet   the  Paris  share  of   total   French  suicides  remains 

pr,3Ctically  the  sjne.     Ecological   studies  of  delinquency  have  de- 

rnons  t  r  a  t  e.'   t^t>  same  phenomenon.     These  some  studies  have  further 

dei'V'n  >  t  r  a  t  ed   that  d  i  s  t  I  tic  t  i  ve  geographical   parts    (or  natural  areas) 

'j'    1  l!*/   1  1  si;  havj  c  fj.irac  ter  i  s  t  i  c  ra  Les,^  if   the  natural   area  remains 

.  icharig.vJ  ^   ;>o  ^Matter  .jho   inhabits   them       (Shaw,  ,    1929>  19^*2). 

^.ifis  an,:   ■:u'-h.j^   (l33?)    r^'n(Nited   the  metfiodo  1  ogy  of    these  delinquency 

sfudies    in  the  -u  oa  of  fiiental    illness  and  obtained   the  same  results. 

Jenkins  ,jn  J  Brown    (1335)    sh(;wed   that  mental   retar^dation  rates  were 

d  i  s  tr  >  bu  tod    in   the  sa''^c  way  . 
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Durkhem  speaks  of  an  individual  and  a  social   state  of  con- 
sc  iousness : 

Since    everyone  leads  this  sort  of  double  exis- 
tence simultaneously,  each  of  us  has  a  double 
impulse.     We  are  drawn  in  social  directions  and 
tend  to  follow  the  inclinaticns  of  our  own  na- 
tures.    So  the  rest  of  society  weighs  upon  us  as 
a  restraint  to  our  centrifugal   tendencies,  and 
we  for  our  part  share  in  this  weight  upon  others 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  theirs.  We, 
ourselves,  undergo  the  pressure  we  help  to  exert 

upon  others.  • 

(Durkheim,  1951 ,  p.  319) 

In  Durkheim's  theories  we  see  some  of  the  same  patternings 
that  we  find   in  Hartmann.     The  adaptations  between  individual  and 
environment  are  reciprocal  and  mutually  influencing.     The  analytic 
theories,  of  course,  provide  for  a  greater  range  of  mutual  equili- 
brators.     Adaptation  is  possible  a  1 1  op  1  as t i ca I  1 y ,  autopl asti cally 
or  adjp  t  i  ogen  i  c.i  1  I  y . 
£.     Ecological  Theories 

In  ecological   theories  the  environmental  aspect  of  emotional 
disturbance  is  most  pronounced.     This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
ecological  analysts  of  behavior  has  focused  upon  the  study  of 
spatial  and  f^rritorfal  environments  of  human  activity.     Such  an 
emphasis  has  concretised  "environment"  to  a  greater  extent  than 
other  concepts  of  "culture,"  "social   structure,"  or  "group- 
relationships."    Although  implicit  in  sociological  theories  such 
as  that  of  Durkheim,   the  geo-spatial  distribution  of  human  variants 
was  not  made  explicit  until   the  early  Chicago  School  of  Parks  and 
Burgess  explored  the  processes  which  link  organism  and  place  in 
terms  of  negative  consequenc-     of  their  linkage. 
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\iul   Snepard  0369)  .    In  describing  the  viewpoint  of  ecology 


I  r.  the  .vcrld  and  his  ecology  is  the 
nature  of  his  " i mess". . .what  does  he  do  there 
In  nature?    What  does  nature  do  in  him?  What 
Is  the  nature  of  the  transaction?   (p.  1) 

In  speaking  of  the  Inness  of  man  and  nature,   the  ecological 
fTOdel  fnoves  definitely  toward  a  synthesis  of  theories  of  errotional 
disturbance.     Instead  of  viewing  individual  and  environment  sepa- 
rately,  it  tries  to  integrate  their  processes  Into  a  single  whole. 
Err-otional   disturbance  becomes  a  community  property   rather  than  an 
attribute  of  the  individual. 

In  the  Faris  and  Dunham  studies  of  mental    illness   (1939),  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  of  Chicago  were  differentially  represented 
in  the  aggregate  population  of  schizophrenics,  and,    in  turn,  the 
aggregate  population  of  schizophrenia  was  differentially  distri- 
buted within  various  subparts  of  the  city.     The  relationship  pos- 
sessed a  regularity  across  time,    in  much  the  same  way  that  suicide 
derronstrated  frequency,   time,  and  place  regularities   in  Durkheim's 
studies.     Tnese  constant  relationships  help  define  an  ecosystem. 

The  ecosystem,  within  the  ecological   perspective,    is  an  active, 
energetic  cof-DOSlte,   bounded  by  the  "natural"  boundaries  of  an 
Intra-depencjent  activity  network.     It   is  not  only  the  individual 
-u?r.bers  of  the  system  who  act  and  react,  but  the  total  ecosystem 
"behaves"  as  a  whole.     In  this  sense,  behavior  is  not  only  a  func- 
tion of  an   indi  vl dual  ,    it   is  a  1  SO  a  f unct  ion  of  the  ecosys  tem  or 
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S'jo-'i-ys  ter^s .     Therefore,  a  territory  is  not  rarely  an  inert 
(geographical  rass.      It   is  also  a  set  of  forces  which  encompasses 
t^e  bfet^ -jv  i  o.'d  1    Torces  of  t'le   individual.     Together,  they  form 
livin-  patterr-iS  w;hich  have  their  own,    inbuilt  self-sustaining  be- 
havior-selecting regularity.'    Reinforcement  applies  not  only  to 
behavior  of  individuals,  but  a^so  to  action  patterns  of  the  aggre- 
gate patterned  energy  r-^Heu.     By    repetition  the  action  patterns 
a  re   renev/ed  . 

Therefore,    in  speaking  of  enotlonal   disturbance,  one  cannot 
speak  only  of  the  disturbance  of  the   individual,  but  one  must  speak 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  system.     The  acts  of  the  individual  affect 
and  are  affected  by  the  system.     Therefore,  disturbance   is   in,  and 
of,   the  system.     Conflictful   stimuli  or  reactions   in   the  environment 
are  reflected   in  conflictful   stimuli  or  reactions   in  the  individual, 
and  vice-versa.     This   interlock  can  only  be  changed  when  the  reci- 
procity pattern   Is  changed. 

Disturbance   Is  detected  In  an   individual  when  one  applies  a 
dl s turbance-detec tor  to  that   individual.     Disturbance   is  occurring 
dt   the  sar^e  t  i-^^e   in  the  total   action  pattern,  or  in  that  part  of 
the  pattern,  of  which  he   I  s  an   integer.     Any  therapist  who  hias  gone 
Into  a  cldssroor  or  a  home,  knows   that  he  can   Identify  disturbance 
in  the  parents  and  sibs   in  the  home,  or   in  the  peers  and  teacher 
in  the  classroom.     This   Is  not  to  deny  that   the  individual    is  a 
contributor  to  the  process,  as  well   as  a   reactor  to  the  disturbance. 
But   It  says   that  he   is  only  an   integer  of  an  "ecological  whole." 
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"tculcgical    trap"   is   the  ter-  coined  by  J.ji;r  Calhoun  (1567) 
'Je,criDing  the  .ay   in  ..hich  an  ecoiy.teni  and   its  members  can  col 
l';0^        .3"  ecoioqicaily  destructive  and  0 1  sha  r^on  i  ou  s  process-- 
.'hich  he  exeriplifies   in  his  cenx-jn  s  t  rat  i  on  of  a  "behavioral  sink" 

.1  rat  colony.     The  sa^e  process   is  described  in  Durkheim's  study 
of  the  storing  of  collective  suicidogenic  fcrct-s  or  "tendencies" 
in  the  environnent  of  varying  societies.      J-o   sa-e  type  o^  storage 
nas  Leen  .hown  to  exist    in  conponent  parts  of  0  System,  such  as 
on  urban  cor^n^un  )  t y  . 

Once  established,   such  ar  ecological    trap  has  a  con,pel)ing 
influence  op  new  me^.bers  rroving  into  that  part  of  the  system.  It 
seens  capable  of  recruiting  a  steadv  and  precise  number  of  new 
pjrt  I  c  i  prin  ts    into   the  process. 

The  general   process   through  which  specific  members  of  the  who?e 
..re   recruited    is  not  yet  clear,   but  work  such  as    that  of  Jane 
Mercer    (]37Q)   sequential    recruiting  of  one  variant    individual  rather 
th.jn  another,    into  an  educational   system's  ecological   trap  of 
'^n;ent..|    reiard.it  ion"  begin'-.     to  shed  some  light  on  the  process. 
She  snowc,  ho.-,   th.,  operational    patterns  of   the  m^m-made  environment 
th.,    ,chool    .,>st.,-  select     specific  new  recruits,  and  sequentially 
'''■■ir  c  ia-ers  as  mental    retardates.     The  sub-systcm  of 
uiro.  a  special  constituency  so  it  actively 
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o:.       .  -.'.••S''  .  j ; • "-^.rT-'f .         iiovt,' r  c'R.'ses  '^r  consequences  of 

•J  i  s  t'.":" -J  ».ice  ar^r  DOS  t  u  wi  teci »   triov  occur  In  a  coniposlce,  equilibrated 

itiriq  s/ste:-^  of  patterned  exchanges  and  interactions 
'  .  \"   i  •.  L  - ,  Jeoenden  t  coiriponent  ,3Ction  subparts.     The  composite 

*  ■  •'':^/  exchanges   is  represented  as  reciprocal  and  refluent, 

--.■«*■  disturbance  noving  across  the  field  in  a  fluid 


■'^  •  J  r^i/T  t  -tts  has  summed  up  the  current  scientific  view  of  the 

systc".  'J*  '?>.chartqes   involved  in  the  process: 

^->'.:re     is  a  colossal  disparity  between  the  way 
in  which  r>ost  individuals  experience  their  own 
♦jA  stence  and  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
is  described  in  such  sciences  as  biology,  ecology 
jnd  physiology.     The  nub  of  the  difference  is 
this:     the  way  the  i  f)d  i  v  i  dua  I    is  desc  r  i  bed  in 
these  sciences   is  not  a  f  ree  1  y  nxDvi  ng  entity 
within  an  environment,  but  as  a  process  of  be- 
havior which  is  an  environment  also.     If  you 
will  accurately  describe  what  an  individual 
organism  is  doing,  you  will   toke  but  a  few  steps 
to  descri  be  what  the  envi  roniiient   is  doi  ng.  To 
put   It  more  simply,  we  can  do  without  such  ex- 
pressions as  ^'what  the   individual    is  doing*'  or 
'  what   l-e  environment   is  doing,"  as  if  tr.?  indi- 
vidur3l  was  one  thing  and  tne  doing  another,  the 
env  i  ronnien  t  one  thing  and  its  doing  another. 
If  we  reduce  the  whole  business  simply  to  the 
p  ro cess  of  doi  ng ,  then  the  do  i  ng  wh  i  ch  was 
called  the  behavior  of  the  individual,   is  found 
to  he  at  the  same  time  the  doing  which  is  called 
the  behavior  of  the  envi  r on  men  t ...  More  and  more , 
a  "fie  Id  theory"  of  man's  behavior  becomes  neces- 
siry  for  the  sciences. 

(Watts,   1969,  p.  1^0) 
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ir."^  stater^ent    is  -ot  vt  ^  y  different  from  Durk^eirr's: 

So    the  rest  of  society  weighs  upon  us  as  re- 
straint to  our  centrifugal   tendencies,  and  we 
for  our  part  share   in  this  weight  upon  others 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  theirs.     Ve , 
ourselves,  undergo  the  pressure  we  help^to  exert 
upon  others       ( 1951  ,  p.  319) . 

Nor  is  this  foreign  to  Goldfarb's  "theoretical  continuum:" 

A    cyclical,   reverberating  Interplay  between 
causes  and  consequences  is  postulated  in  a 
theoretical  riiodel  ,   in  which  consequences  dynani- 
cally  induce  new  transactions  or,   in  feedback 
*'ashion,   facilitate  prior  transactions  (1961). 

seems  to  be  related  very  closely  to  Gantt's  statement  about 

the  fluid,  flowing  reflexive  exchange  between   individual  and  envi- 

ronmen  t . 


...variable,      fluctuating,  appearing,  disappear- 
ing, symbolizing,  substituting  reactions,  whence 
o  delicate  equilibrium  is  maintained  in  a  system 
surrounded  by  a  changing  environment  where  the 
system  itself  is  perpetually  changing       (I9AA,  P-  6). 


It  seems  to  fit  very  nicely  with  Hartmann's  statement 
about  rrvin's  participation  in  his  own  environment  at  the  same  time 
that  he  Is  adapting  to  i  . 


f^an  not  only  adapts  to  his  environment  but  also 
Darticipaces  in  creating  the  conditions  to  which 
he  niust  adapt       (1958,  p.   3I)  . 

Since  nan's  action  upon  the  envir.jnment   is  part  of   the  environ- 
ment to  which  he  must  react,  man  and  his  community  are,  at  least 
in  part,    the  same  thing. 
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tne  'voce's,  >v;:H  reaard  t  c  ^epre  Sen  t  > '^g  dis  turban  ce  as  a  syste^'ic 
^eor'-re       Icn  cjn         sa'-^plec:   in  r^ny  parts  o""   the  Byster.  for 
'nsta'-.ce.    It  Ccir^  be  picked  up  in  key   f -^c:  I  v  I  ciua  J  s  act  1^9  'n  conjunc- 
tion /w'th  th'j  -inr^'ed  "Lit  one   (peers,  parents,   -^'bs,   teachers,  etc.), 
i a  buu'^ded  -.ocial   s:rjct'jre   (i.e.    suicide,   a   la  Durkheim's  stLidtes), 
or   i the  cLilture    'i.e.  cjltu^al   "contingencies"   i the  culture,  as 
ir  Denjvior  ;noc3  i  f  i  ca  t  i  O'- ;  .     The  place  in  the  Dehavloral   field  in 
/.^'i  cn   tnc   t'leorlst  concentrates      i  s  >J'^.pling  vj\]]    determine  where 
^■e  ..'ill    locate  "the  d  i  5  t'j  rbance . "     It   is  possible  to  relate  Gantt's 
observations   roqardinq  "expe  r  I  r'lan  t  a  1   neurosis"  to  the   larger  be- 
havioral  ^itjld.     When  taking  pleasures  within  a  definitive  behavioral 
systef-,  whethrT   in  an   individual,  his  associates,   the  social  pattern 
or   th*j   ret]*;>i\/e  Culture,    it   is   important   to   recognize  that  no 
■>infjle  '"-w- as 'J  re  re^;  resents  the  whole  picture.     We  are.  So  to  speak, 
fishing   i^   tne  siroof".  of    life,   and  bring  up  only   that  for  v;h  i  ch  we 
h.iv  approyr  ■  Tatp  ba't.      Each  of"   the  fx:)dc  1  s  ac ^^'ow  1  edge s  and  incor- 
porates  th;>  ^act.     W-jt   "is  happen inq"   in  disturbance   i5  happening 
r  o  a  :  j  t  .1  ^    c or^O'j site  n  f    i  n  d  I  v  i  d u a  1  - e n  v  i  rormo :  1 1  .  .  .  t  c  a  patterned 
be  ^  a  V  I r-i  1    ■  I  ^.^  I  j .  .  .  i     a  de  *  i  r.  i  t  '       unified  s  y  s  c    ■ ;   an  d  v-vha  t    is  per- 
ceived a  3  "LonaV'Or''  .^s  exa'^ined  fron  the  perspective  of  an  ^ndi- 
V  i  c:u  1 1   rer-be  ^  of   t  no   ^  ;  e  1  d  ,    is,  at  one  and  the  s are   t  i  '^e  ,   part  of 
"en V  i  ror^r^en  t"  a<^    lr)okefi  at    frofr.  the  perspective  of   the   field  itself. 
Even  ^^'f'or  we   take   the  porspectivf;  of   tiie   individual  ,   his  own  be- 
havior,   in   its  act,   becomes  part  of  his  ov;n  cnv  i  ronr'en  t  . 
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II.     THE   INDIVIDUAL  PAR/.DiGM 

A  .       L  oc  u  s  o  f  D  (  s  t  'J  r  b  '1  n  c  e 

Enotional  upset  ?n  a  c i rcunsc r i bed  behavioral  field  is  not 
'jnique.  Externa!  threats  of  many  kinds  can  disrupt  the  life  of  a 
city,  a  neighborhood,  a  fa^^ily,  a  school,  etc.  Current  interper- 
sopol  and  int rapersona 1  tensions,  such  as  group  conflict,  racial 
strife,  etc.,  c-m  pJso  produce  waves  of  disruption  in  a  behavioral 
field. 

As  we  look  closely  at  the  models,  what  makes  emotional  distur- 
brince  unique  among  other  kinds  of  emotional  upset  is  the  conjunction 
of  two  factors.  (!)  An  unresolved  problem  out  of  the  past  history  of 
this  behavioral  field  converges  upon  individuals.  Individuals  thus 
become  the  vortex  of  the  disturbance  storm.  (2)  Each  time  the  dis- 
turbance is  repeated  by  the  field  in  one  of  its  menbers,  it  is 
treated  as  a  unique,  new  problem  peculiar  to  the  individual  in  whom 
it  surfaces. 

In  C  i  vi 1?  zat  ion  and  I ts  Pi  scon  tents ,  Freud  (1958),  says  that  in 
addition  to  an  individual  superego:  "It  can  be  maintained  that  the 
connunity,  too,  develops  a  superego  under  whose  influence  cultural 
evolution  Droceeds  (p.  I36)."  The  cultural  superego,  like  that  of 
the  individual,  frequently  sets  up  impossible  ideals  and  st^'.dards 
for  th(-  individual  to  live  by  and  then  harshly  punishes  any  failure 
to  fulfill  them.  Thus,  the  cultural  superego  deliberately  "sets- 
up'^     individuals  to  become    objects  of  punishment.       In  a  particular 
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co^'^n^sn  i  ty  ,  these  injunctianb  con  t^e  i I  b  )  e  even  for  So-called 
norns]  people  lo   live  to. 

Sucn  '>  ^I»:jaf  "'"'^   'e-^ds  hi'^  to  s^y: 

.../-ouM  nor  the  diagnosis  b^i  justified  that 
f'viny  s  ys  rens  of  c  i  v  i  11  2at  i  on --or  epochs  of  it-* 
Dossibly  even  the  whole  of  humanity-have  becone 

'neurotic'  under  the  p  res  sure  of  the  civilizing 
trends?     (a.  underlining  mine) 

Treud  says  that  when   the  injunctions   in  on   individual  Superego 

are  bro-jght  to  consc  i  ousness »    we  find  that  they  coincide    with  the 

p.irticular  de^Tiands  of  the  prevailing  cultural  superego. 

'^^     this  poijnt  the  two  processes,     that    of  the 

e vo 1 ut  i on  of  the  group  and     the    deve 1 opnen t  of 

the  individual »     are  always  firmly  mortised  to* 
gether,  so  to  speak       (p.  138). 

In     addressing  hinself  to  the  question  of     how     this  "cultural 

sjDerego"    originated  in  the  first  place,  he  says: 

The    superego     of  any  given  epoch     of  civiliza- 
tion originates  in  the  same  way  as     that    of  an 
individual;     it   is  based  on  the   impression  left 
behind  by  great   leading  personalities       (p.  137)- 

In  a  sense.  Freud  is  Saying  that  the  neurosis  of  the  individual 
is  rncrely  a  part  of  the  whole  originating  in  the  past.  He  says  that 
when  tension  arises,  the  aggressions  of  the  cultural  superego  voic- 
ing its  noisy  reproaches  are  all  that  Is  seen,  while  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  cultural  superego  often  rema  i  n  unconsc  ious  in  the 
background.  It  is  at  th"s  point  that  the  two  processes,  that  of  the 
evolution  of  the  group  and  the  development  of  the  individual,  are 
firmly  mortised  together.  Tne  mutual  contributions  of  individuals 
and    society     are  clearly     represented     ?n     this  conceptualization. 
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'^"t'-:  culture.  The 

i  !  /  V.  I  V     »  r-'C  t  a  t  ;  ons  and 


"oil 'J  re  of 
1v  ?j''M<;^e':  by   t^e  society, 
of  an    i  r^o  t  .•  1 'J'jo  1    lonq  since  dead. 


H/jrr-i,inn    (195.2)    ,    .  s   t  n."^  ■    or^-.^iarlon   is  qjar.^nteed  not     only  by 
' 1    i '-^^1  P  ^      I:^>:vji!t   orj.j  ;         r   ,^riH       t  Li  ^  :  I --^'^  .     Dut     bv  thosc 
eqo- reqrj  1 -1  {  f  (1  ^^r'ir.ns'      which    ^fsino   t     «^  e-:} -j  •        n  t )    counteract  the 
1 1  s  t  u  r t) rin c _m  .   .i--;d   ic  t  i      1  y   I  ;-^p  rove  t  he   re  1  a  :  :  i^ns*^  i  p   :  o  ,     t  he  env  i  - 
ton:'ient  ip.    25.    -jn^^jr  !  i  n  i  nq  mlr^e)." 

He  sceT">  to  b^^  s/jy  i  nq  ,  1  I  ke  F  reud  .  that  r  he  d  i  s  t  'j  rbance  has 
pr  J  or  ex  ic,  ten  CO  in  the  en  v  i  ron^^en  t  ,  and  that  the  uni<^ue  problem  of 
er-KTtion.i!  d  i  >  1 1 1  r  hon  ce  arises  v.tien  i  n  ;i  i  v  i  d  ua  1  ^  '  actions  fail  to  coun- 
trract  tht-  d  i  s  t  u  rb-incr^ .  Thus,  tmsnlvod  social  adaptation  problems, 
^■.irried  ovf-r   ^  rofr.   t  fu^  p/>\r,    c^.fiu'   to  a   focijs    in   some  individuals. 

D'jri^hiMP!  (1951)»  "  "  desert  binq  tti^-  involvenent  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  the  cuMfctivr*  s-jicide  tendencies  of"  a'  particular  area  or 
'jr'i'jp^  \  r.  c  ! ' -'w:  aqreer'ient   with  Hartrrvinn: 

^^■1^.  _  .  !  c  t  i  r^s  of  S!j  i  i  CO  conpl  etc  their  destiny 
'-•IV  '  n  sijcce  T  s  i  ve  layers  of  gene  ra  t  i  ons  .  .  . 
^'  r* ;  e  f  ore  ,  all  these  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  1  man  i  f  es  t a  t  i  cos  , 
'  >wever  ind^^penden^  nf  c>ne  another  they  seen, 
-^lus  r  surely  ac  t  ua  1  1  y  res  u  1  t  f  ron  a  single  cause 
)  r  a  single  q  roup  of  causes ,  v;h  ich  dominate 
i  nd  i  V  i  d  jrj  is,  0 1  lie  rv/i  se  »  how  cou  1  d  we  exp  1  a  i  n 
that  all  these  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  1  wills,  i  qno  rant  of  one 
anot  he  r  '  s  existence,  annua  I  1  y  ach  i  eve  t  he  sarrv? 
end   i the  sane  numbers?     (p.  305) 


■>  q;v'.-^'  '-vT:^!  e' 1 i  rfjri'-'en  t --ce  r  la  i  n  tndivi- 
i  .  J  1  >  a  r-  ^1 1'  f  f_r.ec  -ir-.r]  ce  r  •.  a  r  n  others  no  t  -  - 
^-■-'-i'-^c  ''-'J  •'"■^'e-'s  rnonn.^l  con  s  t  t  t:  l;  t  i  or, ,  o', 
e  1 'in.-.;  '  .-J  f>/r  .^^^  events,  o^^e^'^  l-^ss  re- 
sis::jrce  to  :r;e  suJctJuyentc  current       (p.  323) 

In   ,-jM,rii  J  ,,r  ch.'ct:  of  the   Indi'/idual,     out     of     all  the 

■  "L' r*?- J  i  ">i''v'Srj  i    C'jr;.':!  i/jtcrs,"    iitr      d  y  s  I 

■ '•  •  V  ceri-.iifT  '^fic-b  are  L'-iHtd,  If  this  nanner  of 
>ptrec'i  I r . i  :  r e J  .  These  are  the  ones  who 
'^■rci^r-ri  c  i  •  c  jr-s  t  a'Tces  ha^'e  been  nearer  the  pessi- 
:;:  •  b  t  i  c  CcjrrcT.  a  no  who  ct.'nsequen  t  1  y  have  felt 
t       i  r    i  n  f  j  ij.^-r; Cf^       > re   r  onp  I  e  I  e  1  v  {p  .    30^  ;  . 

J  ^ k  >  •  i  s  •-•  e  s  f  »'.M  r  r  .:r  e  ^  ^  e  s  rj  t  wo  rk  in  the  "field"  selection  of 
indt  vi  d  jr:i !  s  .--ho  ...ill  corrw  c;ut  the  disturbance  legacies  of  the  defi- 
nitive en  V  i  r.:;nrvri  r  .  rirst,  an  individual  possesses  constitutional 
charoc  to  r  i  s  t  i  c  s  ,  v;h!ch  are  f-jrther  developed  by  nature  and  events, 
and  whtcn  lerjve  hi";  ,;itho;jt  resistance  to  the  collective  and  accumu- 
latinvj  if.  ri'jt'nLe  of  ;jrt'vious  generations.  Secondly,  among  these 
individuaK  with  rhe  1  ow- ,'es  i  s  tance  factors,  those  are  selected  who 
are  nearer  the  full  force  of  the  enduring  "nessimistic  currents'*  of 
the  snciery  which  cone-  to  bear  on  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
t  »    I  d   -If   a  p-i  r  r  i  •:  j  )  a  r   l.*  ■>  i  n  t    in   t  i  r-^e  . 

SU.nn-^^r's   cnc  option  r>f   tht'   sel^-ction  of   the     d  i  S  turban  ce"p  rone 
i  nd  ;  7  i 'liiH  1    is    1 s  s   c  Uni  r  .      Mt^  (jo/^s  say: 

have  seer;  that  a  social  environment  is  never 
,vh'  J  1  v  c  -jn  >  r  s  t  on  t  .  It  i  also  o  robab  1  y  neve  r  the 
•.ar>^o   ^or   two   individuals        (1953,   p.    ^2^)  . 

^^nwe     r  ,     hp   >een  ,   t  o  b*-'   in  .>ccr)rd  with     Ha  r  tnt"^rn  ,     Freud  ^  and 


Ourkheir!  ./ith    ft'r^i^d   to   ?  he    t  i  me  -  I  or  o  t  i  <>.n  of   the    individual      in  the 


>  .s'-'t.' :;.  i  ^ c  ■  •  in  qe    in  n   r  r  d  i  t  J        I        y  o  ^      t  n  i  n  k  i 
■T^'"';'   a   '>'jb  ;ect 1  ^   the   ^^cientific   D'Ctu^'e  o       r- - 
*  ■    , j   '^^''^nt.'  r   r.f   ,3    s  T/  o  C  I  t:  s    S      2   '-•      V   c  .  o  I  j  *.  i  or.  - 

^3'    D^ocesses   rhot   bring  h  i      under   t.he  conirol 
)*    'nt'  ei' V  i  f^inr'ien  t   in  which  he    1  wes  ,  ancj  larqely 
u'l'^t-r   Ire  control         the   social   environnent  thc3t 
rjr^:       1  I  i.-.jris  of     orh-:-rs      1  i  We     h  i H^ve     con  • 
,!ri;r'eH  ^jnd       i  n  t  d  i  ned  during   the  evolijtion  of  a 
'j.l:^''''".      The  direction  of   the  controlling  re^a- 
-■■    '      ''t-ve ''>t::^ .     A  n.^  ---^on  coc^^   no:  act:  upon  tn^ 
'r'  ..^.-Id   oc*  .   .oon  hi-  30)  . 


V  :  ron-Tont  do  t  o  r  I  r^e  ^  the  individual  even 
filters  tht-  en  v '  f^.Tn^sen  t  '2.   ^48,  under- 


I  re 


\  r-   t^i',   ,.\v/  he         le'Jst       Kno.-:  I  ed^^'s   the  potent  1^3]  recipro- 
if-jividj'^1    i^nd  -  n  V  i  ron^xn  t  .    Th  i      reciprocity    is   also  -icknow- 
?       e-':  jok  inqly  pictures  one  nK)U'3e   sayinq  to  another,  ''0oy, 

I  t  n  J I    q'jy   ijM  t  h-M>'   *  i  y,r'<J       C  ve  r  y    I  i  •^;e    I    ("^  '^ess   this  bar ,  he 

!*    i  .         ,   insirjhr    int.")  t'^'^'c  M-iture  of     I  he     reciprocal  process 
•^1^,  ;•    p<j^',Ible   for  f^per<int   conditions   to     approach     ma  1 - 

1  ■  '       ir    !    .'M         W'lv.      Insif^.id        re::uirtn:j  the  action  of  "the 
'V  *  .  .jr-.^  .,».,»r,i    -r;  r -  ^f"     -J     ^ 'i  1  o  d     t  i  ve  behavior 

s  c ^;  '  ^       ■  '  ;  ,     r'-'r  ' '  i  i    t  ^ ;  r"t;f'd"         1  d     ,1     hee r,  t  auah  t     to  alter 

!  ,  :  '  > ' -<      f    r-' i .  ■■.-.r' .  ije'^iv:^  r',  ^My   t  ^en  ,-ct   a -5  envl- 

'  '  >  ■  '  ,  .i  I   <M    %  :-*>c  :  ^  i      '  ♦■  K. '    r  or  ;^eo  r     beha V  '  or  3 

i'-  '    • ^it^nUiv^'   f      !  n  r  f i  *  V  .       ^erf   t'^e  child  acts  as 

'uv^r^?     r.  )f-<-.  r    f  fion    ,is    ;tM»'p(f,r   ot     t '>>      er  v  »  rcinr^er  t  .         ThtJS  ♦  Vie 
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see  that  oper/jnt  concepts  do  provldf  a  way   in  which     individuals,  by 
their  behJvior,  mifiht  rictualiy  ruC  i  p  roctJ  t  e   in   their  own  selection  for 
the  nc' >' odap  t  i  on  process. 

Skinnr-r  o  1  sc)  con>es  close  to  fiinting  a  I  the  differential  capacity 
among  individuals  for  resisting  environmental  control  of  behavior. 
He  Sciys  that  we  are  not  justified  in  assigning  to  anything  or  anyone 
the  role  of  prince  mover.  So  thr3t  when  one  Individual  controls  the 
behavior  of  another,  v/e  generally  do  not  ask  who  or  what  controls 
the  f  i  rst  .  When  v;e  say  the  government  control  s  the  ci  t  i  zens  we  con- 
sider  this  v;ithout  t dfc  "ifying  the  event  which  controls  the  govern- 
nien  t  . 

And: 

the  individual   is  st  lengthened  as  a  measure 
'   _E!Zll!]  ^€;r  con<"  '^o]_i  ni6 /  ,     as     •       democ ra  t  i  c 

"iosophies,   think  of  him  as  a  starting  point 
(p.    hh^ ,  underlining  mine). 

Here,  then,  is  the  in^plication  that  some  individuals  are  not 
strengthened  ns  a  measure  of  counter  control  similar  to  Durkheim's 
suggestion  that  certain  individuals,  by  their  constitution  and  its 
"elaboration  by  nature  and  events,"  offer  less  resistance  to  "cur- 
rents" in  t  he  en v  i  r on men  t .  It  seems  also  to  co  i  nc  i  de  with  Ha  r t  - 
monn ' s  concept  that  certain  individuals,  by  their  "in-built"  equip- 
tncin  t  and  by  "e  go  -  requ  1  a  ted  ac  t  i  ons  "  using  the  i  r  equ  i  pmen  t  ,  are  able 
t f;  counteract  the  disturbance  in  one  environment  and  Improve  their 
r  e 1  at  i  onsh  i  p  to  t  he  en  v  i  ronmen  t,  while  others  are  not. 
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"  i  n  !    <  -  ^    V'  1  t.'w  M  r  t-co  1  <>'.iy   bt* i  n  s        I  r        t  ho     concep  t     of  an 
in  ' :    !  d  Li  .1  I  .:i /]n   in  t  r.  fj  t..  r   i  ;i  ..)     ti  i  s  t  u  r  be  d     behavioral     field.       Wa  1 1  s 

■  •''.'n  "Vtw,    !L    i'.  not   s  i  rtp  I  y  nyst- '  ^  Tiovinq  in- 

•".  i  (Jf         srin,     cxfTcisinq  energy  upon     my  linibs, 
b  i,j V } !  s     t  h  c)  {    i  n  s  omc  rnri  r  v  G  1  o  u  s  wa  y  the  physical 
Cf^n  t  1  niii;rM   \n  which    I   move   is  'ilso  novinq  me. 

IhfTf'fore,  ecf;lMnv  c^in  incorporate  the  "1"  of  Hartmann's  ""ego- 
re  quia  ting  ,:icuons,"  the  b  i  ogene  t  i  c  i  s  t  '  s  constitutional  characteris- 
t  i  ,  Sk  i  nne  r  '  s  cn  v  i  rt  jn:!ien  t  a  I  con  tingencies  and  conditioning,  and 
"  ^khoir-i'^  "collective  tendencies,"  combined  with  differential  con- 
cent ra  t  i  chis  of  "possinistic  currents"  upon  the  vulnerables  in  en 
en v  i  r on men  t . 

Acc<jrciinq  to  Wa t  s '  statement  above,  we  rust  consider  the 
individurjl  p.-u't  of  a  total  field.  ne  is  not  just  an  ego  locked 
wiihin  a  skin,  nor  r>  passive  part  of  a  machine.  He  i  s  a  cross-point 
ot'  concern  fa  t  i  on  o<   everything  inside  his  skin  and  outside  it. 

The  i  nr! !  V  i  ikia  I  is  an  active  component  in  a  disturbance  process. 
The  proci>-,^,  has  varying  concentrations  in  varying  parts  of  the  field 
at  varying  tines;  but  a  "f>a  t  ho  I  oq  i  ca  )  "  process  has  .'n  existence 
I  ndep.^nden  t  oF  the  indt  victual.  It  can  endure  in  a  particular  behav- 
ior.ll  field  -U  a  specified  rate  and  intensity  over  a  long  period  of 
t  i -lie   in  spite  <>\    total   rcplacenent  of   individuals   in  the  field. 

The  disturbance  process   is  not  equally  distributed     across  the 
field,     hfjwover,     so  that  concentration  may  be  greater  in  some  parts 
tie'M^   Mvir'   in  others,     and  some  peritjds  of  time     rather  than 
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other-,,        Irs  coDCf.'fU  f  I  c    r<»MuOfice  ntoves    in  and  oui    from  the  center 
of  Cf>nccn  t  fti  t  i  on    I  i  kt;  ripple^  rrsovinq  out    in  v;ater  and  doubling  back 
upon   itself.       An   i  nrj  i  v  i  JurH  ,     because  of  conditional     and     const  i  tu' 
tionril   chrj  r/ic  1 r  1  ^  t  i  c  s  and   the  circumstances  of  the  monent,     may  pro- 
vide  the  occasion   for  particular  dramatic  disturbance  discharge  into 
the   field,     F  rf;m  tho;  behj^yioral    point  of  view,   a  pattern  of  conflict-' 
inrj  behavior    releasers  may  happen   to  converge     upon     hini,  releasing 
painful   conflictful   behavior  which  triggers  a  chain  or  refluent  pat' 
re  rn  of  con  f  1  i  c  t  f  u  1   beha  v  t  or  th  roughou  t   the  field;     vvhich,   in  turn, 
reinforces  or  feeds  back  to  the     conflict     re i ease rs thus  perpetua- 
ting  the  painful    reverberating  exchanges  of  con f I i c t  re  1 easer s  --con- 
f  1  i  c  t  f  tj  1   behav  i  or s . 

However,  any  individual  is  only  a  part  of  the  painful  reverbera- 
tions, r.'qa  rd  1  es of  his  nromen  t  -  t  o -momen  t  contributions  to  the  pro- 
cess. Th<'  process  endures  in  the  field  v/i  Ihout  hirr.,  even  though  it 
has  •>  parficular  expression  through  him.  It  can  converge  upon  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  the  field  at  different  times,  to  bring  about  a 
d.amatic  expression,  at  a  particular  time,  and  it  is  differentially 
influential  in  different  individuals  in  the  field  at  all  times.  But 
in  c)e:^ne  ral  ,  it  i jf  tec  ting  all  individuals  in  the  field  at  all 
t  i  i^e  >  . 

Pe  rh  a  p  s  in  a  d(W  i  n  i  t  i  ve  behavioral  field,  the  cur  ran  t  s  of  dis- 
turbance release  conp  I  er^e^n  t  a  ry  behavior  only  when  they  are  not 
resisted  (as  in  r  r  ftvinn '  s  otcttjre  nf  tlie  individual  counteracting 
en  v  I  r(^nmfM^  f  a  1        j  \  t  >  j  r  hanc  e  )  ,     or     when     t  fto     individuu.  provides 
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r-ciir-Krii   Cij;'i s  nt   h.  i  s  wwf,         t  *u.'  joint    prtiduct  of  bot'^.      It  may 
b'-,   -r,  Mj.-Kj^-s  I'.Tf  by  D'j  rkfio  i  ci,    ihnt   two  proto-.  ses  ore-     t  work:    (1)  the 
9".jJuril     "( '.rM  ;  t  [  rjn  i  ng''         the   rec  i  p  rocu  t  i  nrj    individual;      (?)   a  spe- 
cial 1    L')J'.ccr\{  rr-]\\        f>f  "currents"     at    voryinrj   tinges,      in  v-iry  fng  parts 
of   the   field,      involving   those    (ndividu.il   vulne  rabies  v;ho  are  closer 
t  f  •   r  ht;  ci'  n  U'  r  Ci  •    c f>n c '.-n  t  r  n  t  i  o n  . 

If  rvjv  he,  course,  that  certain  individuals  are  singled  out 
by  a  urocoss  r;\  as  Sfic  i  a  t  erl  cond  i  t  i  on  i  ru] .  If  an  individual  is  often 
part  of,  or  contiguous  with,  painful  reverberating  discharges,  the 
discharges  cm  become  associated  with  him.  They  are  then  inter- 
preted as  His  disturbance.  The  pain  of  the  v/hole,  or  of  the  v/hole 
in  which  :u'   is  embedded,  may  then  consistently  be  attributed  to  him. 

fk'wo/er,  frr)m  [he  ecological  perspective,  he  is  only  a  part  of 
t'le  painful,  befiavincj  field.  Skinner  fias  said  that  "we  are  not 
iustlti"d  in  -jssiu-ntnn  to  anyone  nr  anything  the  role  of  prime 
-■i<i/er  0  053,  •  ^^+9)  cinrl  tfiat  science  niust  ultimately  interpret 
rh»:  wHolf^  series  of  evtMifs.  This  is  the  position  taken  by  ecology 
wi  rH  respect  to  the  individual  in  disturbance.  f^e  Is  not  the  prime 
^•";/er-.   b^ur    part   (j  f    the  whole   rt^volving  sequence  of  disturbance. 

At    any   r,)te,   as  we  exai^ilnc   tht^  various  nodels  of  emotional  di^- 
♦    rbanco  ,   wt'  v!  is.,  over   this  add  it  ion, il   area  (.)f  crjnsensus  .     As  distin- 
'■J'^ ■!   *f'^'s  (  'h^v  kinds  of  disturbances    in  a   ^ield  of  behavior,  emo- 
•'•^>''-)\    !  I  ,  '  :j  r  h.jrice  rr^v.omes     f!  r  ama  t  i  ca  1  1  y     activated     when      its  cOn- 
'11'  '    "   *  ^  r  r,  t-  ,  -la  k     fi  n  n  t  a  c  t  w  i  t  b    ;  t  j  1  n  e  ra   1  e   Individuals    in   the  field, 
'•^♦'Sr-    i  n  i  ■  .  5  ;!'ia  1    '    r-(  r  r  eri  t  f  T'-    a  rr   the  e  1  er'en  t  ^     of     the     field     mos  t 
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recupt've  to,    Uvist.  "resistont   to,"   leost  "coun  te  rcon  t  ro  I  1  I  ng"  of  (or, 
at   least, "counteract 5nq"  of),   the  disturbed  forces   in   the  contiguous 
bohovioral    field.       This  vulnerable  individual    thus  revives  a  social 
adaption  problem  which  ha'^  festered   in   this  particular  field     for  a 
long  time.     However,   the  rest  of  the  field  may  not  view  the  problem 
OS  a  property  of  the  field   itself,     but  may  view  it  as  a  unique  adap- 
tation crisis  of  an  individual. 

Different  names  have  been  given  by  different   theorists     to  the 
!Standing  conflicted  forces  in  the  field.    They  have  been  called  cur- 
rents,    contingencies,     reinforcers,     stimul i ,     behavior  releasors, 
environmental    field  forces,  etc.      These  aggreqate     forces     in  the 
field  are  activated  when  they    directly    encounter    and    join  with 
reflective  forces   in   individuals.       Reflective  forces  are  labeled  re- 
sponses,  released  behaviors,  operants,  etc.       It   is  the     fitting  to- 
g(?ther  of  these  "aqg  r-qa  te- i  nd  i  v  i  dua  1  "  forces    which     produces  dis- 
turbed behavior.     The  individuals  selected  are     least     resistant     by • 
virtue  of  constitution  and  previous  exposure  to  these  field  forces. 
These  very   individuals,  at  the  moment  their  behavior     is  triggered, 
become  part  of  the  conflicting  environmental   field  forces  which  then 
Select  other   individuals.     Thus  this  ensemble  of  repetitive,  recip- 
rocal,  rippling  activities  forms  a  particular  kind  of  action  pattern 
in  the  behavioral    field  which  shapes  and  maintains  itself  through  indi 
vidual    instruments  of   its  expression. 

The  various  permutations  and  combinations  of  vulnerability  and 

contribution  to  the  process  might  be     boiled     down     to     three  basic 
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p.irrjdiqns  describing   the  pUice  of  the   individual    in   the  process: 
The  disability  parar:;.'jm 
2.       The  deviation  paradiqm 
3-       The  dlfcnGtion  paradigm 

Although  one  or  the  other  of  these  basic  paradigms  are  featured 
in  p.irticular  models  of  emotional  disturbance,  any  model  may  actu- 
.illy  harbcr-  more  than  one  paradigm. 

B.       The  Disability  Paradigm 

The  disability  paradigm  designates  a  defective  organism  as  the 
central  problem  in  emotional  disturbance.  The  defect  can  be  located 
in  the  psyche  (as  in  psychodynam i c  theory)  or  in  the  soma  (as  in 
biogenic  theory),  or  in  the  psyche  and  the  soma  (as  in  psychosomatic 
medicine).  Although  this  conception  of  disturbance  does  not  ignore 
components  outside  the  individual  as  contributing  to  the  central 
correlation,  the  paradigm  does  lead  to  a  minimization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  setting  in  interpreting  the  disturbance  and  fixes  the 
problen  in  the  time-frame  of  the  individual's  own  biography. 

The  paradigm  obscures  the  connectio.n  between  the  individual  and 
his.  c  I  rcumstances  or  situation,  and  ignores  any  coimection  which  may 
exist  between  these  circumstances  and  the  history  of  his  culture. 
It  does  not  consider  the  possibility,  stated  so  dramatically  by 
Freud.  that  the  disability  assessment  may  be  a  punishment  of  the 
indf>yidu.-)l  for  falling  to  fulfill  the  impossible  ideals  and  stand- 
ards    r,f      distorted  community  superego. 
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The  disability  pr:)radigm  is  consistent  v/Ith  o  reductionist  orien- 
tcitiun  to  human  problems.  The  Individual  is  perceived  as  self- 
determi  n  i  nnd  s  e  1  f  -  regu  )  a  t  i  ng  ,  to  d  inajor  extent.  The  paradigm 
pl-ices  m<iximum  responsibility  upon  the  genetic  and  experiential  his- 
tory of  the  individuril.  What  has  happened  to  the  individual  is 
semi - indeponden t  of  whdt  hds  happened  to  the  culture,  or  what  has 
h,ippencd  to  his  reference-groups,  or  what  has  happened  to  this  set- 
ting. 

The  disability  paradigm  requires  the  view  that  problem-solving 
is  a  repetitive,  endless  process  of  applying  amelioration  or  pre- 
vention to  individuals  one  by  one,  as  they  are  born  into,  or  fall 
into,   r he  condition  of  ^Msability. 

Since  the  disability  is  a  property  of,  and  evan  a  product  of, 
this  individual,  his  only  resource  is  to  alter  the  course  of  his 
own,  persorMl,  deve 1 opmen  1  histo  /  and  adaptation.  Changing  him 
is  not  seen  as  involvinq  ,i  Dossible  change  of  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances and  events  connected  to  nim.  Intervention  is  of  minor  conse- 
quence to  events  outside  the  individual  and  his  own  life  space.  The 
chringe-agent  does  not  necessarily  predict  that  changing  one  indivi- 
dual could  have  chain  reactions  of  w i de- r i pp 1 i ng  effects  in  the  lar- 
ger whole  in  which  this  individual  is  imbedded.  Nor  does  he  suppose 
rhcit  cultural  change  nay  have  any  dramatic  effect  upon  the  disabil- 
ity of   t  he  individual. 

In  the  dii.ibiliry  p.ir.-Kliqrn.  the  intervention  of  choice  is  usually 
t  r»',  J  r '-K'n  f  rhe    indivldu'il   or   provision  of  Compensatory  prosthetics 
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or  afds  to  the  individual.  It  may  also  involve  s^iL-ci.M  accommodation 
of  the-  ^.l^vi  ronment  to  his  handicap.  and  on  acceptance  of  the  handi- 
cap as  a  permanent  condition  of   tho  individual. 

Th<'  di-.obiliry  paradigm  adopts  the  nedical     perspective  tovyard 
distiisv,   fiealth,     diagnosis,     treatment,     prescription,  prevention, 
tho  logy,  patients,  cure,   recovery.     clinical   research,     etc.  The 
individual  with  the  disability  submits  himself  to  the  ministrations 
of  ,)  special  i':,t   trained  in  the  disability  area. 

The  disabled  individual  bears  no  direct  responsibility  for  his 
condition,  just  as  he  is  not  responsible  for  a  physical  defect  or  a 
chronic  disease.  His  cooperation  is  required  in  the  sense  that  he 
accepts  the  pro*'ess  iona  t  judgment  about  his  condition  and  involves 
hinself   in  the  prescribed  regimens  and  recommendations. 

THl'  disability  paradigm  ignores  the  relativity  or  contextual 
nature  of  nornolity  and  abnormality.  f.  does  not  even  en t c r t a i n  "  t he 
riot  if. n  that  what  is  abnormal  in  one  culture  may  be  the  norm  for 
another  culture  and  may  be  treated  as  a  highly  desirable  and  prized 
.tate  of  being.  There  is  an  unspoken  assumption  that  the  condition 
I',  a  culture-free  condition  whose  negative  consequences  in  the  indi- 
vidual's adaptation  to  his  environment  would  hold  true  in  any  group, 
any  svttinq,  not  just  in  the  particular  context  in  which  it  is 
occ!^r  r  t  f^q  . 

^^U'  Oe  V  i  a  t  i  on  Pa  rad  i  gm 

Thr  deviation  paradigm     refers  usually  to  i     special     group  of 
c.^'opW-,   sucf^  a',  delinquents,   drug  addict'^,   prostitutes,  alcoholics. 
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rw;M(.>  >t'/;;-i  I  ->  ,  ^'f  ^ ,!  r(!.i !  ••  ,  ,  ■)(.h  i /.>phri.-fi  I  c'>  ,  c  r  i  "i  i  n  o  I  s  .  eLc.  It  is  a 
cu  )  r  urn  M  7-rr  I -it  I  ve  :•>.)  r/jrU  grn  which  specifies  thot  deviation  is  cul- 
rurriMy  <lefinr(j.  fh','  devi.H.ion  uoradiqrn  c^^sumt^s  that  noi'mal  or 
abnorrul  b^-h-ivior  oV'pfruis  upr>n  the  Codes  and  taboos  of  individual 
Cultures.  Wh.jt  is  .jbnornicjl  if)  Westerri  culture  may  be  quite  normal 
in  f)ther  sulfur-,,    such    ?s  Indi-l. 

Most  people-  cKi  hr'  sh^ipcd  to  the  codes  of  a  particular  culture, 
Most  peopU'    --in  be  soniehov;  included  in  the  great,     faceless,  indis- 
fincr  frtijority  of  tht-  culturdlly  "normal."      A  few,   for  various  rea- 
sr)ns  ,     ^ire  not    included   in  this  perceived  "normal*'  category.  These 
are   the  "cjevionts." 

fh'.  (jeviation  p/ir.idiqn  includes  concepts  which  describe  how  a 
few  "di."  .'.^nts"  ,irr  e>cc1ijdecl  ( ro\u  the  normality  blanketing  proce^^  jf 
rhe  rvijfT  CM  1  rural  rjroup.  Some  theorists  adopt  a  scapegoat  concept 
-is  in.  V'x;)  I  an.st  ion  (;f  tie  v  i  <ir^c,e  .  The  assumption  is  made  that  all  com- 
friunifif^  (,r  srH.ituif.^s  ro^^uire  sopegoots  and  actively  search  them 
(»(jt  as  the  recepr,.cle  for  the  "sins."  "deviations,"  "bad  fortune," 
"pressures,"  anxieties,  etc.  of  the  whole  group.  The  deviation  is 
seon  ris  r.rojected  onto  individual  members  of  the  community  at  ran- 
dom. *">r>nie  see  deviatiur^  rjs  beginning  with  a  real  "  j  us  t  *no  t  f  ceab  1  e 
d  i  f  f  e  re?r.ce"  in  c^  member  of  group.  The  group  and  society  deli  be  r- 
rttely  widen  the'  fMi>  betv;een  the  aggregate  body  and  this  particular 
ifjciividu'il    in  an  attenipt.   to  more  clearly  define  themselves, 

0  the  r  I heor  i  s  t  s  ac know! edge  distinctive  differences    tn  charac- 
t  or  is  r  ICS  or   the  irvjividual  v;hich  could  be  responded  to  either  as  a 
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<■  'u-),-,ti  v,.  chnr,,ctori',t  Ic  depending  on  the  shibboleths  and 
•  Sor>e  see  deviants  as  individuals 

.-•hn,  for  .,nc-  renson  or  another,  nre  not  susceptible  to  the  condi- 
tioniMg  processes  of   the  society  and  who  escape   the  effects  of  group 

While  devl.nce  nay  be  rty s f unc t i ona i ,  f or  the  individual  in  his 
"-•Kuionsnip  with  a  referent  group,  it  is  not  necessarily  dysfunc- 
tional when  seen  in  the  context  of  the  whole.  According  to  various 
theories,  it  nay  unite  the  group;  it  may  perform  the  function  of 
soci.l  invention;  it  „.y  act  as  a  safety  valve  for  a  social  system 
(i.e..  prostitution  m./  preserve  marriage  by  relieving  strain);  it 
■nay  establish  the  boundaries  of  acceptable  behavior  for  the  normative 
qrnup^  etc. 

Unlike  the  disability  paradigm,     the  time-frame  employed  is  an 
historical,     evolution,,ry   tine-frame,    rather  than   the  biographical 
tln,e-fra.,o  of  .n   individual     organism's      lifespan.       The  deviati, 
paradigm  usually  addresses    itself  to  gr..up  continuity     through  ti, 
rather   than   the   life  span  continuity  which  separates     the  individual 
<.s  a  distinctive,      ,elf-contained  and  self-regulating     system.  The 
historical    .areer  of  a  group  such  as  alcoholics,  delinquents,  blacks, 
hippies,     etc.      is     the     usual      focus-and     when     the  individual'^ 
deviance  career  is  investigated,     i t  i s  usua 1  I y  hand  I ed"    as    an  in- 
stance of  a  sub-orouD  of  the  larger  whole  rather  than  an  entity  in 
■  Jnd  of   f  t  .e  I  f  . 


I  on 


:  I  me 
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Tor  Chi  J  i'j-i,'.)n,  trie  i  n  te  rven  t  i  {;n  ripp  1  i  ca  t  i  ons  related  to  the 
dcvitiLiori  pa  rud  1  qirj  rjre  usu^^ily  group  or  societal  interventions  ra- 
ther than  interventions  into  the  individual  and  the  individual's 
life  history.  The  one-to-one  applications  of  the  disability  para- 
difjmare  ustjaMy  outside  the  scope  of  the  deviation  pa  rad  i  gms . 

The  deviati{;n  parcidiqm,  unlike  the  disability  paradigm,  also 
conceives  of  disturb.jncc  as  a  product  of  the  encounters  between  the 
labelled  group  and  the  dominant  culture.  It  is  a  reciprocal  process 
in  which  the  diUurbing  minority  interacts  v;ith  the  disturbed  rtiajor- 
ity  in  an  uneasy  alliance.  Therefore,  the  referent  body  for  the 
deviation  paradigm  is  alv/ays  a  composite  whole  made  up  of  both 
groups--the  dominant  and  sub-dominant  par'  .  taken  together.  Distur- 
bance,   then,   exists   in   the  whole  and  not    in   its    individual  parts. 

Deviation     concepts  also  imply  an  aura  of  unpleasantness  or  un- 
desirability.       Though  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  theories,  there 
is  surplus  attitudinal  meaning  attached  to  that  part  of  the  system 
which  con(ienns   the  distinctive  Individual    to  deviance.     This  surplus 
aura   is  very  dif'icult   to  separate  from  the    essential     cha rac re r i s - 
tics  <-»f    the  oa  rad  iqrn. 

In  a  sense,  the  deviation  par-'i::;o::  implies  th^t  the  properties 
o^  the  whole  are  rhe  only  properties  vyhich  exist,  and  that  these  are 
almost  the  -sole  determinants  of  individual  behavirr.  -here  is  an 
imolication  tnot  the  laws  which  govern  the  whole  are  the  same  laws 
wh^ch  govern  any  part  of  the  whole,  and  tliat  i  ».deperuHen  t  laws  which 
govern  prir?<,   r.innnt   oy.!'.  t.       Tfirrefr)re,     deviatif^r,     as  a  paradigm. 


troots  rhf  Idws  of  the  agqregc-jLe  both  a  necessary  and  sufficient 
explan/jt  ion  of    tht-  soci.j]     probleni  of  emorion.il  disturbance. 

in   this  serr;e,     the  concepts  of  disability  and   the  concepts  of 
•ievidtion  art:  alr-ost  polar  concepts.       One  is  almost   totally  indivi- 
dual or  orqanlsmic-bound  ,     v;h i 1 e  the  other   is  aggreqate-bound .  The 
time  .uuj  space   location  of  the  disability  paradigm  is  almost  totally 
ideoqrapfiic   in  nature,     whereas  the  deviation  paradigm  seems     to  be 
wholly  nomathetic.       The   Lime  and  space  location  of  disability   is  in 
the   life  span  and  in  the  biological,  sociological,  and  psychological 
properties  of  the  unique,  concrete,  specific  individual.     The  uniquv, 
individual    is  the  center  of  the  universe  of  discourse.     He  is  an  in- 
depende-',  system  of  se  I  f  -  requ  I  a  t  i  nq  processes.       Other  properties  to 
be  considered     re  extra-systemic  and  they  revolve  around     him.  The 
time  .md  spare   locus  of  the  deviance  paradic,m  is     current  aggregate 
bodies  behavinq    in  current  conimunal     territory;     with     both     of  the 
^f.jrlies  and  the  territory  shaped  by  a  sequential   chain    of  cumulative 
Hi.fory.     The  r)ppos  i  t  i  ona  I  .utraction  which  the     referent     body  and 
the  divergent   body  exen    upi>n  o-i^h  other  conp  rises   the  system  which 
IS   rretfr.ri  :y.  >U-^y.,)nrr  Ifu-^ry.       Tho   individual    is  not    the  center  of 
th..  ijnivrrw',  but    rather,     i     ..ft   inteqer     In     a     specific  aggregate 
body  . 

^-        Th(^   '^  I  i  ena  f  i  rin  ^oradirjPi 

Tn.v  .ilion.wiop  paradiqri  encompasses  a  much   larqer     universe  o'f 
p"-r.n:T>pn.i  cnnnon   fn  emotional   disturbance.      ft   Includes  both  the  set 


-'li/r  ^>-t•^M    ;r    t  ^..  ,:m';^v  .md   Lh.:  s^-t  of  phennniend  of 

"♦••-'f  i-'f--^-   P-M-^uMq-.      f'>.^   .il  iv'i      !.>n   o.-ir.iriinr^;,    then,    but^sur-^cs  boL^* 
thf  '! .  ^.jT) '  I  ;  '  .•  "-f    U-vi  ■         ;;.!  r.j.j :  qfM  uM'irr   the   '-uhr  ic  of  a  nore 

c<;r"p' v.-  >l^^  — t^>e  cco'^y^f---  whic'i    "  t:  c  i  .j^^^ t:ie  qruups  of  the  devl- 
< '"-rJ  '  .)  : ,    t:.-.'ir  CTi  /  i  f  Of,,'  ...fi  f  ,j  !   housing,     .jrui  tnc  semi  ^dutonomouS 

To  .)  f.c'rt.iin  L-x:^TU  tf-:  ,  !  i  ..^n.i !  i  on  p.i.  d  i  r^ni  is  an  exLensi':)n  of 
th'j  jrv'-ilion  ^>^i  r  ,jj  i  .jr, ,  except  lh,3L  it  is  noL  limited  In  orientation. 
It  noves  insirle  the  indfvidujl  .ind  views  thtj  'world  of  evencs  from 
the  md  i  V  i  dun  I  '  s  own  perspective,  thus  vievjing  both  sides  of  an  emo- 
tional upse;  s  iinu  1  tdn^.-ous  ly .  In  osbuming  both  stances  the  aliena- 
tion porndigm  c.jptures  the  essence  of  sc-paration  between  individual 
ond  his  world  which  so  chd  r^ic  t  o  r  i  s  t  i  c  of  emotional  disturbance. 
rh«;  />  f  ien.j  ^  ; 'jn  pttrridigm  accepts  the  :>cienttftc  objectivity  of  both 
the  cii^.^hllity  '^vd  t.he  deviance  parruliqMs  at  the  sane  time  that  it 
odd-,  a  -^uhjecrive  dinension  of  pe  rsc-vi  1  i  ;^ed  suffering  as  experienced 
by  the  sufferer.  It  stands  outside  the  individual  and  views  him 
Through  the  eye^  of  the  world  around  him  at  the  same  time  that  it 
nf;vf  ,    inside  firf:i  and  views   the  world  experienced  by  him. 

in  t'jrpis  ..f  li.ne  and  space  frames  for  the  alienation  paradigm, 
ther»-  is  a  .-n  !  t  i  d  i -^v.-ns  i  ona  I  quality.  Alienation  exists  in  the  here 
-A"  \  n  o/;  w  I  1  h  i  0  the  s  f  i  ma  I  u  wd  r  1  d  of  the  a  1  i  en  a  i  ed  individual.  How- 
ev-;r.  ir  riddles  the  un  I  r)  i  nen  s  i  ona  1  ,  biographical  time  span  of  the 
'  ^''^ '  ^  '        1  sa-v   t  irv   that    it  encompassed   the  multidimensional 

-n,'    U;-'  ill.  world  f-,e     i,     e/i^e  r  i  enc  i  nq .       This  latter 
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t  ,  .r,,.-.r  r.ii't*  ^.;J.^r^■\  :.ne  history  ot  the  territory  .-jnd  tne  domindnt  cul- 
tjr*.   ^r'j".  which  he    1^  estrc,nqed. 

The  -0  i('rwir  ir;p  poradicjni  cleorly  ond  pui^^rwiotly  portrays   the  pafn 
of   enor,  i.;ru-'l   d  i  ^  r  u  r  bonce  .       The   individual's  pdin         the     world  pain 
personified.     The   indiyidual,  even  when  scapeqodted  by  his  world,  ex- 
presses  the  su^  fer  inq  of  his  scapeqf><i te rs .       They  have  been  able  to 
insul.Jttr  their    .urrL-ing  and  hold   it  outside  themselves,  emptying  it 
into  t.he  willinq  receota.-.!e  who  knows  their  suffering  even  though  he 
may   rhink  of   it  os  h : own.       The  suffering  cannot 'be  banished  from 
the  world,  but    it  may  be  centralized  in  a  convergent   individual.  To 
'  "1 '  s  extent   the  oliencUton  paradigm  projects     emotional  disturbance 
convergent   suffering  arising  from     unreconciled     strains     in  the 
surroundings  of  the  suffering  individual.       Disturbance  is  the  pain 
of  ihe  v/hole  .it   the  same  ^  i  me  that    it   is  the  pain  of  a  part     of  the 
wrv  )  1  e  . 

^t  The  ->arv  t  i  r^e  alienatio-  requires  active  participation  on  the 
p.:irr  of  rne  individual.  He  is  not  a  helpless  receptor  of  the  drama 
enacted.  He  alienates  himself  at  the  same  time  th^- '  he  is  alienated, 
and  i<Hns  forces  with  those  who  are  alienating  him  in  creating  his 
alien  condition.  He  willingly  defects  and  seeks  asylum  outside  the 
perceiving  '../orld.  As  a  defector  he  is  more  than  just  a  pawn.  He  re- 
jects at  the  sarie  time  that  h-  is  rejected.  He  rafe^es  to  be  in  his 
wor 1 d . 

The    implied   interventions   into  alienation  are  also    mu 1 1 i d i fDen- 
sional     as     is     alienation's     time-     and     spv»ce- f rame .       Multi varied 
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1  n  : '-T-.-^,,  r  i  1^'^  'j'^Cur  s  i     I  tar^Cfjub  I  y  .       The     alienated  themselves 

c-ir'  '^ort-'v^j  .  ,in-'  t/w'ces  nf  the  world  around  then  to     create  r«vv; 

.■J' ..(- \  (i-;  *;.,r  r 'r,nr^^c^^,  \  ,jf.-'^  v.-rM  ch  r n  fi.jve  to  be  integrated  with  tiie  lar- 
q,>.  '-"Til.  ^'''s  i  -  t^'*  r' '^Pe  r  i  nen  t  beinq  trieH  by  the  current 
'  V       ■  t  V  r         ^  t  >jr  ;  ^  t  S  - 

'm^^  I  r- 1  ^' r-/er:  *  i ' car'  be  to  destroy  the  insulation  of  the  sur- 
rfju-'id  i  ri(^  prO)eci(,f,  I't  the  suffer  iriq  which  they  have  a.>:.igned  to 
rh^'i'"  alien  u^-'y.y.  Thtis  ,  their  own  suffering  is  ^'>'ie  assess  ible, 
'in  J  they  ar*'  '-)a  i  v,in  ' l^;  action  in  solving  the  specific  Conflict 
which  -^,v/r'  '"''^e  to  "Pt?  suffering.  This  action  requires  cooperative 
arufly.i-.  '  h»-  ciiP'^fv  v/h  i  ch  they  are  carrying  v/ithin  themselves. 
Thf  CurrMr-    '-^^''-un  i  n  a  t  i  on  of  sexual   mures   is  an  example     of  this 

The  J  n  r r- vf  n  I  I '  cQuId  also  be  to  ask  the  alienated,  some  of 
wfwr"»  -)  r-..  r  \  f  t'ri^iTrMous  developmental  eff'.^rts,  to  accept  the 
worl'-',  ;..--'f^te:  ir  -1^  t^ie  same  t  i  that  they  suffer  because  of  its 
t.-ifi^>!,.  .  r-pf  r  t  ec  t  ;  ir!  s  ,  Not  all  r,  Men  Jridividuais  have  the  capacity 
t  ( 1  f-  ^ '  i  •  '1  .'.  r  ^ ' '  ^" "11  ir  1  :|  ^ '/  creative  act.  Therefore,  f  he  other  i  n  t  e  r  ven  - 
rir?f'  I  ,  re  - *  r .  iri  t  '  !-v'  r  I  - 1  s  u  r  r  nun  ci  i  n  g  the  irtdividual  with  its 
f  i  -,j,.<pii'  !ty  i  the  alienation  process  and  keep  the  mirror 
fir'^'y  In  f''()nr  :'  tiU'se  alienators,  forcing  then  to  i  now  ledge 
thr.'^^  tjvv'^  J  f  ^  o i  ru]  ^no  I'^ir  (jwn  reiection  of  reflective  feelings 
and   h^^ho  V  i  '  ^'^    t  h^f^SrM  ves  . 

1  ;  Of^-'J  ^  ' '-^^  ,   r|o  V )    ^  i  r>f>  and  disability  are  all   pa  ra  dioins   for  the 
"  i  ."^  ■  V  i .  lu.i  1      ' .  ot   '"'notional   disturbance.     Sor.ie  ncide  I  s  stress 


:)  .) 


f  t  '   '-^       b  I 


t  hese 
')  I  7  I  duo  1  . 

■-r.  dif- 
♦  '^•fTh.is  i  ^, 
it  could 
1  i  t  V  and 
■J  1  I  en  a  - 


h,r,..r,-f    •  ; '.     )      ■     ;ji ! I  •       '  D  t  f  r  .ic  •  I  VL*  whijlf   by   v.-iri'i'.js  -j'-^Liilib^ 

r*dt('>4  t"of-.t.-..  '-i-Kj*.    il    is  u'l  unresolved  probleni  of  J  pa  r - 

MC'il.ir   f  !    !  d  ./hic:i,     through  conpulsive   ref)etition.     appears  over 

in-j  f;v-'r   ; I i  V  i  diji  1   "■:e'^:?frs  of  ihe  field.     There  also  appears  to 

jj.>  ,Kj  reM,r.f.fi  r    rh/jT   •.^•.lo  t  i  ofi  o  1   disturbance   fs  abnormal     only     when  so 

d»»fine^1  tv   rhf  culture  -rind   its  structures.     Ruth  Benedict  says: 

f;f  the  most  striking  of  acts  that 
enrryt-  frf>rn  d  s''.udy  of  widely  Varying  cultures 
is  the  ease  wi  t^1  which  our  abnormals  function 
in  n-ht:r  cultures.  It  does  not  matter  what 
l-ind  r;r  "abnormality"  we  choose  for  i  1  lust  ra- 
•ion,  trtose  v/hich  Indicate  extreme  instability, 
or  those  which  arc  more  in  the  nature  of  char* 
■ic  t  r  t  r"ri  i  t  s  1  i  ke  sadism  or  de  1  us  i  ons  of  g  ran  ~ 
deu  r  or  of  pe  rsecu  t  i  on ,  t  here  n  re  we ) 1  des  * 
c;  ibed  cultures  in  which  these  abnormal  5  func~ 
•i'.>n  .it  ense  find  with  honor,  and  apparently 
v/ithout  doru^er  or  difficulty  to  the  society 
n93^ .  p.  60). 

'^K,.rhr.  r   rhe  t  r<i  i  t be  t  rau"vi ,  catalepsy,   homosexuality,  para- 
«,   ^• '  :  -  ,    r  •  t  ra  i  •  .  ,  deniqrrited  and   feared   in  our  culture,  are 

«  ^1.*  c  ; 'r      r  s  r  i    r    jf    jth^-r  cultures.        I  r>     his     ov;n     culture,  members 

i  t  h  »jxh  f  b  i  '  i  r'q  t  r.i  i  r  s  )r-.'  fie  pillars  of  their  society,  and  bear 
r  h,-    -Mr-  r^,'    idtMl   •'■an.        I  ri   the  developed     cultures     the  stan- 

ds rd  i /a  t  ! ^'t"  eu^.fofM  ,ind  belief  over  at    least  two  continents  has 
qivon  :i   f,iU(-    .^'ns^:-  '^f  the   inevitability  of  the  particular  cultural 
ft)r-,  .  .^iiLh  ^^av^-  qai'.f'  rurrcncv   f^'Jf  us.     Anthropology  hr3S  shown  us 
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}•    — :-.-i;.^r  .  .jr:..r^.:r-  oro  so.i-^c    ir   uris'in.  This 

'    '  •   "■"■*  '^r»>       w!       s-'rit--.  .  '    ;)'.  :>vi^ic'  njr-an  adjust^ 

■'•   *'  ■- -''-^  •'■■■)  :  n  r^-,.  t  ;     c.'^o":ere.^  obnf:.rnal    in  one 

■'■*•   :  f.' :  ;  "-i ^    p<-,^"\-,  1   ur    i 'Jtvi  1    in  an- 

'  ■  '    '•■    I'  y.U:j-i]    /.I'c  Lcr^  ■■'.{         -uldfjd    in  what- 

^    r  '  ■ i  :  ■ ;  r  o   . ,  "i r.  t  ' ■  .      >      r  t.'  *    r .      *.  n <^   d o  V  i  a n  L  s    re ria  i  n 

^   ^'^  -  -:-:^"r  .  >r(:i^(J  t  r>  R^ir  B^'O.'dict    (193^)  tnere 

.  .  .  .►jL>r-  ,     to     be  ru  no  re  d  i  f  f  I  cu  !  t  v    In  mou  1  d  i  nq 
•■■i-.i  rvilloable  nojority  to  the  'nornality' 
• '   v/^  T,  •         cons  i  tie  r  on  aberrant   trait,     such  as 
i      J  ons  uf     reference  .     than   to  the  no rna  I  i  ty 
•  >^      .ich  -K  eep  t  ed  beho  v  lor  no  t  t  c  rns     as  acqu  i  5  i  - 
T  I  ve;-*ss        (pp.  7'*-75')' 

Tr-.o  <:iiltur'il    r^'lativiiv  fi^  ahnornaiity  has  not  escaped  any  of 

'  ;:M;(jr  thf-orist-   -1  !  ready  ru.^riticjned   in   thl^.  overviev.'  sec*"  ion.  It 

c'^'.irse.     a     chief  dnctrine  of  the  behavioral  model.  UHman 

I      r-  .   -u'  r-    '  I  9b5  )    ^Oy  . 

.  .  . \h..^   .f-^/s  !  t^:.  U  i  or  .,>f  a     behavior     a^  patholo- 
gic-f  ^     1 '    ■  ;o  f    ! df'p^"-,  Jen  t    u:>on   an    :    d  i  v  i  d ua  ;  ' 
■  '  ■  i-'  20). 

■  ••••   -1  1  r- :  -■.rto      ;  r    i  r    t  h  i  •         y  : 

'■■i"-" -^jal  p  r  cpf-rr.  i  r  !  es  which  ar.rnint  tc;  d  i  s - 
'■  r  \'  '    !  ri  ,>ne   '.'/cia!    qruu()  or    1        s  nay  fill 

I     ■  :  1"!:!/      -. Ti  t  i  I  i    -unctiof"'    in    t  hf_»  neKt 
'  !  -^S^  .    P  .    3^  C 

; 51  )'•..;  h  1     I- I  ; 'ir  •--wi  df.^  olI  J  u ■>  t  r-^en  I  s  ,     whether  they 

■*    '.'^'>wi'":    H'der,      joy  (jr    qriet,     or      in     principal  bir^lo- 

■i !      I"  i  ^  •:■     '.iic  h  X  .       rove   t  o  be  nuch  noi-e  va  r  i  ab  1  c  than  ex** 

"'*''C«'         r>\    ..'-.r  Mj  If  11  If  would   Mjqeje'^'-.       C.i;<iiepsy  and  halluci- 

"■■■"^  "         !^e'";  h  '^^jhly   v,.i  1  ut-d   in  some  ci.'ir-jrt^^   '.uch  a:,   the'  Shasta 
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•  ■  -'.■:o'''£'r'  ri  f        r  - 
n  t  i  V  i  r  V  .      Wfif)  I  e 
'  ■         '  ■'    '  0  .  G  ,  .    .;   n:->r  \  '\.Jt:'h  t  :  Cir3\  I  .1      soc  i    t  y 

'J r. sr)-\»   vcar  ,  oqn). 

c  r  y  ,  btr  i  n  n  i  n  q  w  i  t  h  s  one  slight  i  r:  c  H  n  o  t  i  on  in  one 
or^fT.  ^eI^^.C'^  out  uf  t  '.-o  o'e  ronae  potcntiol 
'  '  ■  »  I  :  t  of  t  r  .1  i  t  s  .  cH.-  r,i<  rr->  r  i  s  r  t  cs  ,  and  behav" 
'1  ^  ^''^  ■'•  ■  Th  I  ^  ?  ro<:ess  qo<is  on  ove  r  i  on cj  pc  r  I  ods  of 
'  ^'  ■  '  'i^'"'^-  ••'-^  ^^y  i  nnujT>->:  .!0  le  accidonts  or  prof  ound 
■'•^t  >rv.     C*Mta!r;  bt'i^dviors  ,t  re  c'''^.»?n,   certain  are 

'  *    * Civili  /ition  and  J  ts  DiscOfUents  (1058): 

-ir ! . -a  V   'v-f'.-;.    n   tfic     pr-)cess     of  cuitural 
th*^  pith  or      individual     -.'•'--.'e  lop- 
"  w'  h'-   .-irr-i»>(j     further      i  ri     an  if^iportant 
"i  ■        it   cnr)  be  naintained   that      tht?  cor^— 
'•'(-.      dovrh,,':^,        s  ijoe  r^cJO  ,    undor  vy^'.^se 
"vf>lutIon  procec'd':,. 

'   -  •*  ■'*       1  M  f.''*.  •  i  ve   t  endtj^    i       evolved  ov^^-r     an  his- 

'  ■■    '  !^  1  r  *  i  I  u  !  <i  r  sr»r  I  e  t  y  ,     wfi  i  c h  de  r  c  r'^i  i  neci  //ha  t  v:as 

jna-:.*  "p  r  ah  1  r    i  n   hefuiv  i  or  . 

-y^^r  !  p"ri^>d  f.»f  fi-no  :ht's^^  choicer  of  traits  and 
in   h^-i  or-v'   bi/'irre  r\n:\    Inh'j-i^n    to   the  point   of  defer- 


I  I 


1^    is    in  L-rror;   even   in  so-called  nomal  ^^'^^ 
L     ■   in*-  :m  •  :e  r  of  c(    t  ru  1  1  i  riq  t  he   id  cannot 
I      r-/.v;n;  j   br'y.:>nn        r  t  n  i  n    1  i  n  i  r  (p  .    1  37) 


I      ,'1  r  !i  c  r  in 


thi  s  pnivor   V  roud      r  her,     osk^   '"^  :;rof^Hind 


I  r .  j  I  I  ('in  : 


.  .  -  wr-i;  I  J     p..- : !  t  he      i  '^anos  i  s   t>r-      j      t  i  f  i  cd     i  ' 
■'1 ' ■  V      -  V  f  (.  i  V  i  1  i  r'  )  I  i ! m  .  .  .  (J r  eruic h  s     ''■^ ' 

i  ■  ,  .  -  yM'-,    i  h  }  y  ow'orn    t  iie  whole  or   hijnGn  I  ty  .  .  -Yi'^  'i^ 

'.t'ct^r.f.  "  nr-u  i  c  "  'jndrr"   the  pressure         civj  ' 
-M-)^:   t  rvMd'>?        fp.  IM) 

i  r  t    M  )    r>ul  M  f      c);it    (  •.;v  ,e    1  nd  i  v  i    '^'M  s  »      •  ^^"^ 


'  '  •  :■    !     1  i  V  ;  'iiM  1  ,    in    t  h.i '    '".j  1  r  . ;  r  e  . 
'  ■    '    )i  jh         L  ■  1  1  *  u         t  h»'    !  rv!  i  >'  i  '  •  .M  I    wh«  •  i 
I  r-,',  .-.h'-i   .■■  •   i  ■  'V  s         r  i-.    ,  ri  d    1  .  !~   ■  \ 

1  d     r  .    ■,!'!/,      ()n    r  '  i» '    *i'  1  r  r  hv/t  •  s  \ 

■\     .'M-    1  ;  t  ,^    ;  r,    r  .^r:--\    m  f    i  f^Mj  1  f  ,  n 

■■  .         i  ,1 !  K»vtna,  .-,111   h.^  C'.;    .  . 

:     >.;•    hy        iruM-r  (1371): 


f      ^oe        ^f^^u'  ' 


.'f ''^[1 1      roll  ao(^d 


o  o 
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J.  ^'  r  i        c  ^   .      r        ^  f  5 

•  •■    ■     '  '^'/v-.   : 'iv   i.'v.iJj'xt:     '^f     pain     o-a  the 

''^  ''^    ^' ^ '-y  *       I  '  /      Je:c:r-^lr;eC      Dos  i  b      of  aM 

^'  -^'^    "  .■,*Tich  .ve  experience,  accurdtng 

'  '     Lcr^.jp^uj!    unyU-Jsure:     eilher  perception  of 

^'  .  J'  ;rs:ir;^;   .vni  ch  ore  blocked  by   I  he  cultural 

'-'^  fx^jr-riul    PL-rcept  ion  wh  I  cn    is   either  dis- 
^'->..'-g   i:^   iis-ir         which  e'xclte^  unp  I  easu  rob  J  e     expectations  in 
k^^^^-jI^.,    th.it    i^,   .vM  i  ch  recogni7t.d     by     it     as  a 

''■  '  ■■  '   ^  ^ 1    1  *iy   toward   Dio-jsure  and  away     from  un- 

'■■    ■ ^  '  t  ^cri^o,     finui   p  If  j>.ijrc-  -leans  the  absence 

i  *.'scenc^.'   ib  death,     lo--^-ard     which  he 
'       "  -^trivtj,    I  p  .j  ]  !     cells     uthcr     than     the  germ 

■  '    ■  '-cl:..'      ■  yer-i  c.:  !  K  .     also     CuPtjin  sexual 

-'^  :-a  1  i        the  drive     Vjward     Liltiinate  quiescence. 

-'■'"^   -■'  -^-lve,    lack  .ioy  of   the  .driving  tuv/ard  cessation 

'  ' dev. to  themsel  vo^i   totally   to   their  own  continua- 

'f'  :jv/^;n,j   r  he   :    -v-.pc^n  <jf  the     individual     ,vhich     tfiey  Inhabit, 
''-'iv-   •  .ward   tojuv-nation  or  renewal    through  Conjugation 
■''■■:•...!/"•    r-'r-.'     <!N        {TreULJ,    l^ji^j,   pp.  '-j^O-G^j), 
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\  i. T''-   I-  ■  .r-;:ir.'\ car  bo  pictured  a=.       •.'i,'isei  o 

-i'-  .V     •  i  -    i  o  }      i  c»     1  !  "  w  '  i  .        I  r.    It"      l!^-  .  -  ^  jDrten  t      i  t 

:.;  •             !!••/'*    -^'j  "1  ;  "  .  *.  t  "  ■•,   .  ,'^-.'r^    reC'.'p  t  i  /  i  \  v    t  *  '     ex  t  •?  rn-j  I      t-xc  i  i  c3 1  i  on 

♦-^"'  -  -j       ::■  :■>.  "  r  ] '-^ "   \ tho    irv/"ird  pa'^'Sc^cic  of  e  yc't  t  ?  t  i  o*^  : 

is      lit  Me   'r.jqryent  living     substance  is 

.us  ^jon.-i'i'd    i  n  n  i  'J'j  1  e  of     an     external     v.-o'"  1  d 

chorq*.'H  V/ i  t  K  ir!e  rio^t  pov.'t'rful  energies;  and  it 
, 1  d  he  k  i  M  c* d  by  the  stimulation  e na n a  t  i  n q 
fr'jn  tn^se  i  it  v;e  re  not  orov  ided  with  a  pro- 
r-.'CtivL-  shieij  acjainst  Stimuli...."  "Pro- 
tvcriin  Tqvitnst  s  t  t  f^iu  1  i  is  an  alr^ost  irpr-rt-^nt 
Mjpction  r;f  the  livinq  orqonisn  reception  to 
s  T  i  nij  1  i  ,      ( p  .    32  ^ 

rre^id  (^.".c  r  i  bfs  as  "t  rnuri.T  t  i  c"  ony     excitations     from  outside 

-vhirf-i    jrc  :ir)wt.' r  f -J  I   enough   to  break  through     the     protect  ive  shield. 

'^j'.ich  an  .-vent    -IS  an  t^xternnl    trauna   is  bound   to  provoke     a  distur- 

tjinre         a   la'^v'  scalo  and  set    in  mvuion  every     possible  defensive 

'•'fvi.ur^v     r'>r    t  e  i-ujn-i^n'    t  ht-  pi^-i^ure  Principle   Is     abandoned,  and 

•  •>,•   I  nd  i  V  i  i'jvj !    i  .   f  ',M  Jt'ci     .  V  i  t  h     largo     amounts     of     s  t  » rnu  1  i  .  The 

'srrj.i',  ;        Is  ^' r  MT^  r  od  .virh   the  p  roi)  1  eni  f;t   nasterinq     this  nassive 

jr..-  '.r    ^airf'il    ;  PC  "irv;    .  t  I  :'iu '  i    apitj   hreoking   the'^'.      in  a  psychical 

..v;.e,      .n  'h^ir    ^hev  can  be   suhM'  ,  jcri  t  1  y  discharged       (p.   3^)  '^^^ 

:'rMsr   r':,h'-s  aH  its  oncrrjie'*  lov/ard  the  breach   in  an  attempt 

:  .  ward  ■  r  di^.harqe   r he   inflow.     This     defensive     reaction  is 

rt'-'le<ive.      I'    i  s   an    jnthinkinq,   violent.     phcnorxjnon     of  discharge 

occa'>  i  (jn*'d  by    '  hv  p.jin   ",f   the  breacfi  of  v>  xc  i  t  a  t  i  on  s  .       This  violent 

r. m  'i.!!  V..,-,     i  t  ^nj'j  ?    'MO    i  n  t  e  rven  t  i  r^.r,         the  rental   apparatu  . 


'.s  .  .v'/   •-j^   .vheri  cjD  unusual    in:']o.N'  f.if     excitations  from 

i'l^L-  J  r  a  '->   'Lrirounf-,   the  stinulus   jhieicj     c'      ihe  individual 

'  '  •  '  r,  -  • ,^  viot'j^*t    •t/.crivil.y  ••;'^'ch   ib   the  l->  '^rnal 

i  '^n  '.'^   :j  I  s  •  . '  btin  . 

We  n'-;te:1  oariier.      :n   the  section  on  The    Individual  Paradiqn- 
^•r   Duri-hei"'  occoijr,  red   f^>^  the  sue  i  eta  1   choice  of  .an   individual  as 
•,  > .  I  c  i  U.'  V  i  c  t  I  r  b  y  t  v.'o  fa  >:  t   r  s  : 
'I)     his  '  .  .  .  ^'H?n  t -1 1   constitution,     as  elaborated  by  nature  and 
ovits.  offers   less   r»^si3rance  to  the     suictdogenic  cur- 
r-:-^-  p.  323)." 

{?  >      T'-u-    i:^e:^  wMo  are  chrv^c-n  ire   th-    (}nes  who  through  cir- 

Lur">  t  rir^co'.  hove  bf.-'^n  nearer   the  do^s  i  rr.  i  5  t  i  c  currents  and 
.;r  ■  >      >n ijer- 1  1  y  h--j-.'*'     felt      thei^     influence     no  re  con- 
:-i-l->l  /       '1951  ,   D.    30^^  ." 
W«-  f.h.-jt.   s^Jnn"'-  :lci^  rv  !.■/ 1  »"d'::«.' 1   :hr-it   son^-  individuals 

If!  . :  r  f.    J  •  r'.>  r  •  •■■vj      in      rhf^ir     ■ .  - 1  :v  ■  r,  !  T  y     to     resist      er.  v  1  ron^'^'Cn  t  a  i 

. :  r  •u-'ed   *,  h.it    ''-i  r ;  T'or^n   M'es   so-^f      indlvidufj*  .  as  hav- 

■  v.^  '  h<'  ca;vK,  i*y  wi>un  (  l' f\ic  t  ^  h*:'  disturbance  existing  in  t  fie 
.>  ;  .  ,  ,pr>y.p  r  .in  i  i'^;.t  )ve  :  h^- 1  r  relationship  to  tne  environment  v;h  i  1  e 
•••••r-.   .'f' '  h,  ,)/._■  •.  ;^;.jol    c  f  )Mn  t  '  ■  r  J  ■•_  t  I  n  f  j  c.ipocity. 

i  ■    we  1  P"  r.-^ud  '  ^  ,uia  1  ys  i  s  of  pji  n     as     a     h  reakt  h  rough 

r  T ,   ;,n,i(: us  t ;  >PM.'(i  or  uMM.ual     v'us-.*'  excitation  from 


,  2 


!:  ^  e     a  q  q  e  a  t  e 
e  :u  i  "  ;  b  r  i  lJ^  '.i^ 
e  /  *  V  rna  1      1  no  l;  l  ^ 
tn^'d     no.v  both 
f  :  e\ i  ve  ,  violent 
w''->^  c      '^'••n  ed     !  t  h  yndccus  torned  or  L:nacceptable  excita- 
i  :     .,.1  r.j  :j  1  :  y       u  0  rned  circle  o  ^  gc  t  i  c-ns  ana  act  t  v  i  - 
b -^t.'-u  :'>v^ ,      .r-""      :ts     ^  !  ^  UfT  i  CO  1  1  y     r-iOrtisecJ  behavioral- 

•  '   f.r-t...  rk      r    ^>-.'f:-    is   viol^ued,    tht^r^'   I     painful  recoil 

•      yf^j'.Ive      ici^^n.       When     faced     '^/i  th     the  "strange," 
^-'sso^V '         *^'jr  bidden   influx,     pain   flashes  across  the 
i  n'i  i    i  i  j.i  1   /inH  the  cu  1  tura  1  ^aqg  r^Qate  unit,     and  the 
1  .-.■'^mI-',   witn  violent  uphe.3.-'il   ^md   action     which  c^>n- 
r  i   sn'irc*.'     ^   dol  tom  breach, 

i  ;  7 '  ;   '  .  ■  • ..  '  1  i  i >  1  1    r/Hn>  r y  .  ran   s . -e    this     0."i c  t  i  un  occur- 

;  ■      ■  '     .  1  I  V  i  n     cj y q  r  e  '.M  t  L' s  .         ;  '1     !    1  e n  t        f  I  o X  i  ve •  • 

• ■.•  1-     -  .*n^^t'<:.   \  ".\T\.^'\'\r.<-i  pr^-^'senc-'   .         be     ob     '  .  •' 
;    •■  ,     •     ,     r         ^ir   1". '.i'.'.y  to  '^  srr.ih,je;-  whose  f^'Sov  i 

■  ;  - -^^  ^■^'.'.*\"'\   ■    '.-ri-il  ci  i    r,   of      i     r,jr  colc^ny 

n^-,  :si-i58). 

-  1  ;  <-n-  id   Lor'.-i,'    (  l':^^'h)  : 

•  ;!,',    )r>r{  -1^'     r  he  '-K-mbers  of  such    i   !-.irc-;^.«  rlan 


•  ■•"■>  i>c^  'jc  .  :  J'.]  '  ■  oD'^e  r  .M  t  i  on  s  ,  we  qh  t  s-jv 
r  :.'f' I  I  ::)er.it*j  )  y  excljdeci  excitati^  enters  the 
:Mi:erne'J  reciprocities  in  a  behavioral 
'  ."irtj'.:  fs  i -ipvd  i  <-i  te  oi\\ri  and  defense.  When 
n  rgr  ,  upon  t>ne  of  'he  individual  nenbe  rs  of 
rv*  >  I  hr?  1  1  d  i  s t  urbanco  to  that  i  nd  i  v i  dua  I  , 
t      •      t  ()r-'\  1    (i  i  3 1  urbanco  . 

'.■jtrrfc'd     y'.  tv'"'  of^  ac  t  I  V  i  r.  y     -as     a     nieans  of 
I  ' ■  *      '        prfiLf.'\>,   structures  the  systcfp 

"t^'i*''"!'      '   Psych  ;  c.  .1 1  ]  y  and  dlsc^^arqe    it.  Hou- 
!  t  I  c  ■■!  1  '  V   **xcl.ide'1     certain      inouts      fron  'ts 
id;;.;'      i  r  h  i p -i  t  t  e  r  p    jc,   ^'invaded"  by,  and 
1  jFi  ,  r.  r'^v-ji;c"-.   C.' »n  ..  t  o  ro,T  r  I in      the  vyhole 

'".Mt-r^sivo  "tactions  can  occ^r.  These  can 
ho  f  oca  1  i  nd  i  V  1  dua  1  ,  i  nsu  1  a  t  i  ng  h  }  rr  f  rom  the 
r  !  r  r.)  nnu  r  ra  1  I  h  i  bi^hav  i  -jr  i  t  h  j  n  the 
ion,   con  I  a  i  nrr^^en  t  ,  extinctio'i  or   t  •  ifi  s  f  r)rna  t  i  on 

r».*o  f ^"M  *  S     t  "  i  n  7'">  S  1  ' 'H  .  " 


•IS?) 


;s  aciainst 
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-      .        ..."  of 

•  '     •  o       •  hrj     reside  r 
been     d  i  scjssed     I n 
'  :  '■■^M  1      0  i      u  r  h.lPCtJ 
es    i  i  ke       s  I  roke  of 
.     of  fee  t  i  nq  oil 
"he     '■    1,'  j  s  ,  v/hen 
:  '    I    rb  ;inct  exists 
'  >r     s  ir.o  Ivs      r  -iken 
■'s'^''  t  -  ft  i  -'.n  f  he 

■  ^  •  ■    :  *    1  d  ■  -  v;^'e  t  ^-e  r 
'  I  ■  'a  '  c.^i  ^    ')':,nr  c  of 
1 1  •  J '  : ' . '  1 ;  - , ' ■  i  r  to 
c . ,    ■  .r    ;  f 

i    f  ; :  r    .  re 
*    ^     r      wH  i  r  .'-i  .-;e 


1  n  !  *j''\vt  f  i  nf'^  5;>.  'jCcur  s  i  ru  1  tar^0(.;us  1  y  .  The  alienated  themselves 
c.ir'  -^'jpf  v/;  :j"ift  .  ,in-'  t/Ir'ces  f)f  t^fu^  world  around  then  to  create  r«vv; 
.■j':C](i-,  *.jr  r  ;';'^r>-ic,^_.  I  v.r)  i  ch  c n  fi.jve  to  be  integrated  with  tiie  lar- 
q»"    '-"Til.        ^'^'s    i  -  r' yyo  r  i  nen  t     being     trie-i     by     the  current 

'  'c  r;*.^'  t  -  r   ::u  '   'J  r  i  ^  t  s  - ' ' 

'•^^^  I  r- r  ^' f /or^  ^  i '  car'  be  to  destroy  the  insulation  of  the  sur- 
ff -u-'i'^ ' '^(^  prO)eci;,f,  i'»  the  suffer  iriq  which  they  have  a:>:.igned  to 
thr'i'"  alien  u^-'y.y.  Thti*,  ,  their  own  suffering  is  ^•^'ie  assess  i  b  1  e , 
'in  J  they  ri  r  i  van  ' /od  ^^;  action  in  '^olvina  the  specific  Conflict 
which  r^,^_/t:  ' '^e  to  ^Pt?  suffering.  This  action  requires  cooperative 
an.iiy.i-.  '  h»-  ciiP'^^v  v/h  i  ch  they  are  carrying  v/ithin  themselves. 
Thf  Curr^.T-    '-^^'''un  e '"-'^"m  n  a  t  i  on  of  sexua!   mores   is  an  example     of  this 

Tht.  ;  n  T  *^  r  vf  n  I  I  <  CQU  1  d  also  be  :o  ask  the  alienated,  some  of 
whrr-t  -i  r-..  :m     f  t'r^nrrMous  developmental  eff'-'rts,     to    accept  the 

worl'-',  :..-'.'f^re:  ir  t^it*  same  t  i  that  they  suffer  because  of  its 
t.-tfibl..  .  r-r^f  r  t  ec  f  ;  ir' s  .  Not  all  r/'ien  Jridividuais  have  the  capacity 
tor  ^ '  i  '1  .'.  ^  ^  I  ^" "11  tr !  :|  ^  ■/  o  r  0 a  t  i  V act.  Therefore,  f  he  other  i  n  t  e  r  ven  - 
rif>f'  i  ,  tf.  -'^-^r-irij  '  h*'  r  I  - 1  s  u  r  r  nun  ci  i  n  g  the  irtdividual  with  its 
,,/  t  i  -,j,.<pii'  ity  i  the  alienation  process  and  keep  the  mirror 
fir'^ly  if,  fr()nr  :'  tiU'so  alienators,  forcing  theri  to  i  now  ledge 
th^^i'^  MVv'^  J  f  ^  o i  ru]  ^no  t '  i  r  c^wn  reiection  of  reflective  feelings 
and    iH^ho  V  i  O         i  n    ♦  hOfHv^,^  I  vos  . 

"  1  i  er^-'J  ^  '  '-^^  ,  ,|o  V )  ^  i  r>n  arul  d  i  sab  i  1  i  t  y  a  re  all  pa  rad  i  oins  for  the 
"  i  ,"1 1  V  i .  lu.i  I  '   ' '1  .  ot  '"'notional   disturbance,     Sof.ie  node  I  s  stress 


f  I  '   S       b  I 


')  I  7  I  dua  1  . 
and 

♦  '^•fTh.is  i 
it  could 
1  i  t  V  and 
■J  1  I  ena  ^ 


r<'dt(':-4  t"of-.t.--..  U' .'    t.i'id'.    it    Is  ^i'^  unresolved  probleni  of  J  pa  r - 

MC'il.ir   f  !    !  d  ./hic:i,     through  conpulsive   ref)etition.     appears  over 

in-j  f;v-'r   ;      I i  V  i  diji  1   "■:e'^::frs  of  ihe  field.     There  also  appears  to 

jj»>  ,Kj  rf»M,r-.f.n  r    rh/,  r   •.^'.lo  t  i  ofi -i  1   disturbance   fs  abnormal     only     when  so 

(\*^f\r^c(\  tv   rhf  culture  -find   its  structures.     Ruth  Benedict  says: 

f;f  the  rnos  t  striking  of  acts  that 
enrryt-  frf>fn  d  s''.udy  of  widely  Vcirying  cultures 
is  the  ease  wi  t^1  which  our  abnormals  function 
in  r)-ht:r  cultures.  It  does  not  matter  what 
l-ipd  r;r  "abnormality"  we  choose  for  i  1  lust  ra- 
•ion,  t.i-'ose  v/hich  Indicate  extreme  instability, 
or  those  wh  i  ch  a rc  mor  e  i  n  the  nature  of  char* 
•ic  t  r  t  r"ri  i  t  s  1  i  ke  sadism  or  de  1  us  i  ons  of  g  ran  - 
deu  r  or  of  pe  rsecu  t  i  on ,  t  here  a  re  we ) 1  des  * 
c;  ibed  cultures  in  which  these  obnormals  func~ 
•i'.>n  .it  ense  find  with  honor,  and  apparently 
v;ithout  doru^er  or  difficulty  to  the  society 
n93^ .  p.  60). 

ySf.rhr.  r  :^f-  t  r<i  i  t be  t  raum.i ,  catalepsy,  homosexuality,  para- 
«,  ^'^  -  ■  ■''■>"  r -a  i  •  .  ,  deniqrrited  nnd  feared  in  our  culture,  are 
»  c  ;  »r  r  s  r !  r  jf  jth^-r  cultures.  I  r>  his  ov;n  culture,  members 
w  i  f xh  f  b  i  •  i  r'q  t  r.i  i  r  s  )r-.*  fie  pillars  of  their  society,  and  bear 
r  h,:  .-.-jri.  -it  r^,-  i  dtM  1  "■an,.  In  the  developed  cultures  the  stan- 
ds rd  i /-)  t  I ^'t"  eu^.  for-;  ,ind  belief  over  at  least  two  continents  has 
qivon  a  f.iU(-  .^^ns^:-  the  inevitability  of  the  particular  cultural 
r.)r-;  .  .-.^iLb  ^^av^-  qa  lurrencv   U)V  us.     AnthroDoloqy  hr3S  shown  us 
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■■'■■'*  .J  r             oro  '-.d.l^n         ur's'in.  This 

'    ■  •  '^r»>       w!       s-'rit--.         ;u  :>\.i^ic'  njr^an  adjust^ 

*  '  ■- -''-^  •'■■■)  :  ^:   r^-,.t             ;     c.'^o":ereL^  obnr.rnol    in  one 

■"         ■'■*■   :  f.' :  :  "-^ ^    p<-,^"\-,  1   ur    i 'Jtvi  1    in  an- 

  '*           '  ■  '    '•■    I'  y.U:j-i]    /.I'c  Lu-^  ■-.!.         '••uld^Jd    in  what" 

^   r--.  i:;ro  .."ir. .      '   f.' r  t,' *  o  r .     *,       doviants  rer-jain 

.  .  .  .'L-L>r- ,     to     be  ru  nore  difflcultv    In  mouldinq 

■  ^■'j   •■■i-.i  rvillorible  nojority  to  the  'nornality' 

• '   v/^  T,  •         cons  i  tie  r  an  aberrant   trait,     such  as 
'.^e  i      J  ons  ut     r^rf  erer^ce  .     th^in   to  the  norna  I  I  ty 

•  >^      ^ich  -u.cop  t  ctl  bt.*ha  V  lor  no  t  t  c  rns     as  acqu  i  s  i  - 

<;iiltur'il  r^'lativitv  fi^  obnornaMty  has  not  escaped  any  of 
t  n..  ijtjr  thf-orist-  -1  !  reody  ru.^riticjned  in  thl^.  overviev.'  sec*"  ion.  It 
is,         c'^'.irsr.     a     chie^  doctrine  of  the  behavioral  model.  UHman 

-  .  . .f-^.'s  !  ^Ki' u  i  or        a     behavior     a^  patholo- 

■  M^-f^  '^'if    ! df'pt"-,  Jen  t    LJ:,>on   an    :  ^"-d  i  v  i  du,*)  ;  ' 

■  '  ■  i-'  20). 

■  ••••    -1  1  r- :  -  a'tr^       ;  r    \  f    t  h  i  '    v/n  >'  : 

'  ■■  I  "  •  " -^J-"}  I      p  r  f  ,pf'rr.  i  t  !  es  wfiich   ar.rnmt      tc;     d  i  s - 

*  ■  I '  ^  -""v "  ■    t  ■!   ''no  qruu()  or    1        s  nay  fill 
i    :>■  :  t  ■!  :  !  /           Ti  t  I  "i  i    •i.jnctiof"'    in    t r:e;'<t 


pi  )'•..;  b  1  I- I  :  -  ir  ~w i  df.^  olI  J  u  >  t  r^en  is,  who  t  he r  they 
.'^'>wi'":    umer,      joy  (,r    qriet,     or     in     principal  bir^lo- 

■.liC  h  "S  s<.'  X  .  (J  rove  t  o  be  nuch  "loi-o  va  r  i  ab  1  c  than  ex** 
rr,    ..r*.  .tjlfiiie  would   Mjqeje'^'--       Ciicilcpsy  and  halluci- 

!^e'";  h  'jfi  I  y   v,.i  1  [it'<\   i     some  c. ij  1  r  -jrt^  ^   '.uch  a:,   t  ht?  Shas  t^i 
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;j.^rv  fulfill      t'^fj-      l-  {5V 


i        j    7  L 


'ip-'iT' !       ;t    ..in^'hifia   th.if  r-oqulred     of  it'', 

1^    is    in  L-rror;   even   in  so-called  nomal  ^p^'^^ 
L     ■   in*-  :m  •  :e  r  of  c(    t  ru  1  1  i  r^q  t  he   i  f  1  cannot 
♦      r-/'V;n;  j   bt-yond        r  t  n  i  n    1  i  n  i  r  (p  .  137) 

.)'  >  r     1        r  !i  c  r    in   this  pnne  r   F  roud      r  hen     os       '"^  ^Hind 

> '  '  'i.x    c  i      !  i  r .  J ;  i  ('in  : 

.  .  -  wr-ij  I  J     p..- : !    I       i'.  i  'ianos  i  s   t>r-      i      t  i  f  i  cd  c 
■'1 ' ■  V      '  V  f  ^.  i  V  i  1  i  /  1 1  i ! m  .  .  -  (J r  eruic h  s     ''■^ ' 

i  '  ,  .  -  yM'-,    i  .h  }  y  Ow'en    t  he  wholi:  of  huriGn  I  ty  .  . 
'.t'ct^r.f.  "  rir-u        i  c  "  uodrr"   i'H-  pre;ssurr         civj  ' 
-M-)^:   t  rvMd'>?        fp.  IM) 

•v">-'!irt    Mn3/^)    r^oinf^v  oisl    (h.)t    s;v,o    i  nd  i  v  i    '^'M  s  »      •  a^V 


'  ■  •  :■    !  1  i  V  ;  'iiM  1  .    in    t  '^-l  *       :.i  1  !  . ;  r  v  . 

'  ■    '    )i  L  ■  1  i  *  u         t          !  rv!  i  >'  i  '  *  .M  I    \;-i<  *  i 

I  f,',  .-.^'"1      '   i  ■  'V  s        ■  r       ,  ri  d    1  ,      ■  s 

1    ^       1 T  !•> d    r .      i  1  j  /  ,      ()r\    r  ■  If .   *!'  1  r  r  hv/t  •  s  ^. 

■\     .'M-  1  ;  t  ,^    ;  r,    r  ,^r:--\    Mf    i  rv,,j  ]  f  ,  ^ 

■   ■■  .  i  ,1  !           K>vtria,   .■.ill   h.^   c...-    .  . 

:     >.;•  by         iruMT  (1971): 
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'■''■^■■■t"   :     ^'j  u  ^.jr;  .ill  er-'OLlunoi 

J.  ^'  r  i  ^     c  ^  .      r  :>e  a  !  s  tLi  r- 

*'    "    ■     '  ^'"^  •  '^K'v':   '.'-'J   1 J  j.'xtj     of     pain     .jra  the 

"  '      '"^  0  I  o  )  ,^.y  ;  :  J  I  I  y     je:c:r-^lr;eC     Dosib     of  a)] 

-^'^    "  .■,*Tich  .ve  experience,  accurdtng 

■  '     Lcr^.jp^uj!    unylcjsure:     eilher  perception  of 

^'  -  J'  ;rs:ir;^;   .vni  ch  ore  blocked         I  he  cultural 

'-'^  fx^jr-riul    PL-rcepti(jn  wh  I  en    is   either  dis- 
^c>..--g   i:^   iis-ir         which  excite^  unp  I  easu  rob  J  e     expectations  in 
r^-r-..  1   .  j r  .j  -  u  ^  ^   .    th.it    i^^        j         it.     recogni7t.d     by     it     as  a 


■■  '   '^'Triviriy   toward   Dic^jsure  and  away     from  un- 
^iti.-:a:L-   ^cr-i^e,      fin^i   p]L'j>..ijru  r:;eans   the  absence 
r'orf.jct        i  *.'scence   ib  death,     toward     which  he 
t  r  I  vtj  ,    IP  .j  1  !     cells     tjt  her     :  han     the  germ 
■  •■^■it.'  yer:-:i  c    i  K  ,     also     Cuntjin  bexuai 
1  i        the  drive     Vjward     Liltiinate  quiescence, 
•'f  --Ive,    lack  .iny  of   tho   .driving   tuv/ard  cessation 
Jev'jte  themse  1  vo^i   totally   to   their  own  continua- 
L  .-v-'.pc^n  (jf  the     individual     .vhich     tfiey  Inhabit, 
•  Av.ird   tojuv-nation  or  renewal    through  Conjugation 
■':•,,.!/"•    r-'r-.'     <  !  N        {Treu^,    I'^^jO,   pp.    '-j^o-G^j)  , 


'I  V  ■ 
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s                   T''-    i  -  :  I  .  :  ij.-.l    ■  .r-;:ir.'\        car   bo   pictured   c3=.   -?}  •/•^•'isei  0 

-i'-  ,  V     •  it.    i  o  }      I  c»     1  !  "  w  '  i  .        I  r.    It-     u-::  ,  -  ^  jDr>en  t      i  t 

:.;  •             !!■•,•'•    -i'j  ~i  i  '■  .  :     t  '  ■•,   .  /■^vr^    reC''p  t  i  /  i  I  v    t        ex  t  •?  rn.j  I      t'>C  i  l  c3 1  i  on 

•-^^-'--j           -  r  ! '-^ "  ♦ the    irv/"ird  p3'^'SC^::e  ot   e  yc't  t  ? !  i  o*^  : 

;c      lit  Me   'roqryeni  living     substance  is 

.us  ^jon.-i'i'd    i  n  n  i  'Jfj  1  e  of     an     external     v.-o'"  1  d 

chorq*.'H  V/ i  t  K  ir!e  rio^t.  pov.'t'rful  energies;  and  it 
, 1  d  he  killed  by  the  s  t  i  mu  1  at  i  on  enana  t  i  nq 
fr'jn  tSrise  i it  v;e  re  not  orov  ided  with  a  pro- 
r-.'CtivL-  shieij  acjdinst  Stimuli...."  "Pro- 
tvcriin  Tq.itns!:  s  I  i  f^iu  1  i  is  an  alr^ost  i  rpr-rt-^nt 
Mjpction  r;f  the  livinq  orqonisn  reception  to 
t  i  nij  1  i  .       (  p  .    32  ^ 

Fr^Mid  (^e'.cribt's  as  "r  rnuri.T  t  i  c"  ony  excitations  from  outside 
-vhirf-i  J  re  pr)v;t"rf'jl  enough  lo  break  through  the  protect  ive  shield, 
'^j'.jch  an  .-vent  ,is  -in  f^xternnl  trauria  is  bound  to  provoke  3  distur- 
tjinre  a  la'.^v'  scale  and  set  in  motion  every  possible  defensive 
'•'e,)>urrv  r>r  t  e  ruj^-i^n'  t  hv  pl*.'i^ure  Principle  Is  abandoned,  and 
•  •>,•  I  fvJ  i  >r  i  ^jvj !  i  .  f  '.M.j^.ci  .  V  i  t  h  largo  amounts  of  stimuli.  The 
'srrj.ei;.--  is  ^' r'uM  e.i  .v  i  r  h  Ihe  prol)loni  tnasterinq  this  nassive 
jr..-  '.r  ;  PC  "irv;    .  t  I  ■''^u '  i    antj   hreoking   the'^'.      in  a  psychical 

..v;  .e  ,  .n  'h-jr  •^hev  can  be  suhM'  ,  jeri  t  1  y  discharged  (p.  3^)  '^^^ 
■  '  :.rMsr  fi.hos  1  !  its  enf?raie'>  lov/ard  ihf'  breach  in  an  attempt 
:  .  ward  ■  r  di^.h.irqe   r  he   inflow.     This     defensive     reaction  is 

rt'-'lo<ive.  I'  i  s  an  jnthinkinq,  violent  phenomenon  of  discharge 
occa'>ion*'d  by  '  hv  p.jin  ",f  tfie  breacfi  of  v>  xc  i  t  a  t  i  on  s  .  This  violent 
r. ',).-•         •i^Mv..,.-      i  t 'T)']?    'ho    I  n  t  0  rven  t  i  f -n  s-    the  rental   apparatu  . 


'.s  ,         .v.-  •  ••  i  ^  when  an  unusual    in  now  fit     rrxcitations  from 
i'l^L-  J  r  a  '->  'LriroLiofi  the  stjnulus  'jhieicj    c'     -.he  individual 
f      .   r^.M-  r.v^- r   .jnH  proQuce^    -'I'-jler.t     ,:ind     "'ivslve  reac- 

."^r   :  r   /^.f   t..he      individjol     orcr.r]^-^.        Ic  is 

■  '  •  i  '  r,  -  ■  '  ■  c  v  i  o  t  .j  ^*  t  •  t/  .=  r  i  v  i  *  y  '  ch  i  b  t  he  l->  rna  I 
i             :j  I  s  •  .  '  ban  . 

We  n'-;te:1  oar  iier.     in  the  section  on  The   Individual     Pa  radign- 
^•t   Duri-hei"'  acco'^r,  red   f^>^  the  sue  i  eta  1   choice  of  .an   individual  as 
-5  '.r  i  c  i  U.'  V  (  c  t  I  r  by   two  fact  o  r  s  : 
'  I  )     his  '  .  .  .  ^'H?n  t  .1 1   cons  t  i  t  u  t  i on  ,     as  e  1  abora  led  by  na  t ure  and 
ovits.  offers   less   res  i  3  ranee  to  the     suicidogenic  cur- 
r-:>^s  p.  323)." 

{?  >      T'-u'    ir^er^  wMo  are  chr>',en  ire   th*    (}nes  who  through  cir- 

i.ur">  t  anco'.  hove  be*^n  nearer   the  do^s  i  rr.  i  5  t  i  c  currentb  and 
.;r->      >n ijer- 1  1  y  hav     felt      their     influence     no  re  con- 
-■i-l->l  /       '1951  ,   D.    30^^  ." 
W«-  .1 1   '  1  f  h  .-J  f.   s J  n n  "     a c  i^  n '  =  .7  ted e :  h a  t   s eri^:-  individuals 

--f"- r  in      t  hfM  r     ■ .  - 1  :v  ■  r,  !  T  y     to     resist      en  v  i  ronr-'on  t  a  i 

■  '-^  :  r  J '  .  . »  t  s '    'u  > '  e  d   *,  IT  a  t    •   i  r  ;  r-or^n   m 'e  s   '.o"»e      i  nd  i  v  i  du  a  *  .  a  b   ha  v- 

■  ^■j   '  h«'  ca;vK.  i*y         -^Dun  t  l*  f\ic  t      ^  h*:'     disturbance     existing     in     t  fie 

^.  ;  .  ,  ,pr>y.p  r  .in  i  i-^;.t  )ve  :  h^- i  r  relationship  tr>  tne  environment  v;h  i  1  e 
••■••r-.   .■^  '  •■■  •■:    hi,) /.J  •.  ;;;.jol    c  f  )Mn  t  ■  ■  r  j  ■■_  t.  i  n  r  j  capacity. 

i*   v;e  1  Pr.-^ud'^  analysis  of  pain     as     a  breakthrough 

r     .•  .'xp*-"- T     !  ,    ijfi.ic   w,  t ;  M'M.'d  or  unu.ual     dus-.*  '  excitation  from 


J-;.;  r-     1  e         •  e  r   o^^-^   ^i--  J    re  f  :  e  \  i  ve  ,  violent 
ed     !  t h  yHdCcus torned  or  Linacceptable  excita- 
j  1  '  y       n  0  rned  circle  o  ^  actions  ana  act  t  v  i  - 
:ts     ^  !  ^  UfT  i  CO  1  1  Y     r^rtised  behavioral- 
^>-.'t.-:-    is   viol^ued,    thtjr^'   I     painful  recoil 
ict^^n.       When     faced     '^/i  th     the  "strange," 
'^'jrtjidden   influx,     pain   flashes  across  the 
j.i  1   /inH  the  cu  1  tu ra  1  ~aqg  r^qa t e  unit,     and  t he 
; !  t  n  violent  uphe.J.-'il   ^md   action     which  c^>n- 
sn'irc*.'  '^j^'  nar.torn  breach. 

r/Hn>ry.  ran   s.-e    this    '^Cictiun  Dccur- 

V  i  n     ci cj q  r  o  '.M  t  L' s  .         ;   'i    ; !    1  e n  t        f  I  o X  i  ve ' • 

i '1  f  r^-:  !  r q  pr^-^-scnc-^   .         be     ob     '  .  '' 
."\   ^ir   '"'■i'.'.y   to  .1  strihrjO;-  v.'hose  ''Kior  I 

.-'.'I'-i    •    '.-ri-il    ,'in^.\   cj  i r,    of       1      r-jt  coh-^hv 

-158). 

Lor'.-i,'    (  l':^^'h)  : 
r  hf  '-K-mbe  rs  of  such    i    '  --i  rri^.'  «:  1  on 


•       '"-uc^  'jc.  '"iD'^er'.Mt  i  on-:,  ,     we  -^iqht  s-jv 

r  I  I  ::)er.it*j  )  y  excljdeci  excitati^  enters  the 
:Mi:erne'.i  reciprocities  in  a  behavioral 
'  jrtj'.:  fs  i -irvd  i  <■}  te  cfriin  and  defense.  When 
n  rgr  ,  upon  on>}  of  -he  individual  nembe  rs  of 
ir>  \he  ^  tj  I  1  d  i  s  t  urban  CO  to  that  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I  , 
t      •  (j\  i  ( jn,<  1   (j  I  3 1  urbanco  , 

'.■}  t  *  r  f'C'd     y  ■.  t  V'"'        ac  t  I  V  i  r.  y     "is     a     nieans  of 
I  ' ■  *      '        prfiL>.'s>,   structures  the  systcfr^ 

"t^'i*''"!'      '   Psych  ;  c.  .1 1  ]  y  and  dlsc^^arqe    it.  How 
!  t  I  c  ■■!  I  '  V      X c  I . I de'1     certain      t  n d u  t  s      f  r on     •  t  S 
ids.i'   .-.irh;-,  p.itterp    is   ^'invaded"  by,  and 

1  jFi  ,  r.  r'^v-ji;c"-.   c.' »n  ..  t  o  ro,T  r  i' in      the  vyhole 

■'.Mt^rsivo  "tactions  can  occ  .  These  can 
lo  f  oca  I  i  nd  i  V  1  dua  I  ,  i  nsu  1  a  t  i  ng  h  }  rr  f  rom  the 
r  !  r  r.)  nnu  r  ra  1  I  h  i  bt^hav  i  or  i  t  h  j  n  the 
i  ( )n  ,   cor.  I  a  i  nrr^.en  t  »  ext  t  nc  t  i  on  or   t  •  iti  s  fornat  i  on 

r».*o  f     ^  •  "M  i  S     t  "  i  n  7'">  S  1  '  -n  .  " 


;s  acainst. 
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-     .  .Ic  of 

•  '  •  o *  hrj  reside r 
been     d  i  scjssed     I n 

*  :  '■■^M  1  0  i  u  r  h.iPCi: 
es   i  i  ke       s  l  roke  of 

.     of  fee  t  i  nq  oil 
"he     '■    1,'  j  s  ,  v/hen 
:  '    I    rb  ;inct  exists 

■'s«^''  t  -ft  1  '-.n  f  he 

■  ^  •  ■    :  *    1  d  ■  -  v;^'e  t  ^.e  r 
'  I  ■  'a  '  c.^i  ^    ')':,nr  c  of 
1 1  •  J '  : ' . '  1 ;  - , ' ■  i  r  to 

C  .     ,      ■  .r      ;  f 

i  f  ; :  r  .  re 
■ :  *    ^  ''u     wH  i  r  .'-i  we 


■>■>  s  "  ■ ; . . '  •  t  'vi  ^'  t  !  o^.  a  1  d  i t.  Li  r  b  a  n  c  e  is  a  c  on-mu  r.  I  i  y 
ph^^nr.ron' -n  I  rh  conyurnes  upon  certain  representative  individuals. 
J I  s  tu  rS'ir-c*-.-  Is  -.1  S():i.i)ly  converqent  p  rob!  en  which  lodges  in  indi- 
vidual beh/ryir>r^.  The  Individual  is  but  a  reflect  iun  of  l^^e  sane 
c<  .:^d  *  T  i  ^>r^  t'ylst'r^u  I .ill  tH^  otner  r^enbers  of  the  aggregate  to 
;.;hi.  h  h,>  bel.,n:s.  Out  h.?  , the  convergent  focus  of  the  social 
'id/jpr ')  1 1  Pf-b  wj-^  he  reflects.  He  becones  both  a  symbol  for  and 
.in  exuresser   ^.f  pmble-ns  of  those  <j'.-ound  him. 

The  convergence  prrcess  is  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  as  a  com- 
pulsive repetition  of  an  old  adaptation  problem  v;hich  has  resided 
•n  the  fabric  of  this  particular  culturt  and  its  related  institu- 
tioris  for  lonq  periods  of  time.  This  compulsive  repetition  is 
received  by  the  aqqreqate  as  a  unique  and  isolated  event  in  its 
midst  which  has  disturbed  an  equilibrated  pattern  of  ecological 
t -ansae t i on s .  Each  t • ne  this  convergent  phenomeron  occurs,  It  is 
treated  by  the  f e 1 1 ow- res i den t s  of  the  community  as  an  alien  Intru- 
sion, creatinq  consternation  and  recoi 1  - reac t i on .  The  convergent 
Individual  Is  treated  as  an  unass i ni I ab I e  new  input  into  the  whole, 
rather  t^u-,n  as  .in  action  symbol  of  a  long-standing  soc  i  a  I -adapta- 
tion p rob  I  en  of  the  comnunity.  He  becomes  a  threat  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  cof^rnnity  and  the  institutional  unit  (such  as  family  or 
school)  In  v/tjich  he  Is  imbedded.  Sonr>ethinq  has  to  be  done  with  or 
about  h  i  to  allay  the  consternation  of  the  whole  and  restore  tl^j 
accustomed  jctivity  and  tension  pattern  which  existed  prior  to  his 
Intrusive  posture.       By     exorcising     the     problem     in     him     it  is 
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••^;^vCteo  that   th-  Mon-uMfrv  coheslveness  of  the  settfnq  wr)| 

r»?-,t'.)re.j. 

TN-re  _,r,.         l<-,,m    tf.ree     distinctive     por.idlqns  representing 
M.,t...  „.    tho   indivMiu.I         fnv'.ivod;   any  one  or  any  combination 
''^'■'-'■■^"^  ''"""J        -^^ch  nv,del  to  be  presented.  The 

^.„rr..i!.-K-,  o  -  di.aaillty,  c,f  deviance,  or  of  alienation  are  variously 
■>tr....,,ed  in  the  tre.unent  of  the  individual  component  of  the  behav- 
torc\  I   process    ^*  i  e  1  d  . 

Consternation  and  pain,  then.  are  necessary  components  in  all 
-dels  ot  emotional  disturbance.  They  are  the  characteristics  of 
Che  phenonenon  which  make  it  an  ever  present  characteristic  of  com- 
niun  ?  t  y   I  i  fe  . 
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In  r     s  pHp'.M    no  -.•rff.r!:  h.is  been  -^/jde  lo  perform  the  S'-^n  thesis 
iJ.f:;ry   i  r,^q.■».M^l     ..villi  in  :-K.)Je  I  s  .     This   task   is   to  De  accomD  1  i  shed 
oy  c'.jch   redder  as  he  exnuiine^   the  'interial    1     each  paper. 

I  I  i  >  recorjri  i  ^^jd  r  i-'  j  t  t  hv  o<^ud  1  1  y  i  r.tportdnt  ta^l  cf  co  M  ec  t  i  nq  , 
S';-tJn-^  in 'J  or.;;,.ir.  i  7  i  nr;  TMo  f  i  o  KJ  nf  i 1 1  e  r  ven  t  i  ^  ti  strategies,  proce- 
-iurtjs  3fid  trtrair-'t-nt^  which  f  i  ov.'  f  r  on  the  theoretical  models,  has 
not  herjn  jccunplished  in  this  project.  However,  this  task  has 
bviyjr,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  product  can  be  made  available  to  the 
readers  of   the^e  paper's    in   t  h*:-  future. 

The  writer  of  this  synthesis  paper  would  like  once  aqain  to 
rrvikf  the  point  thai  the  models  are  not  presented  as  competitive 
e  xp  1  aPrir,  ory  systtn.s.  Instead,  they  are  conceived  by  this  project 
as  represent inq  ciifferent  facets  of  a  pervasive  community  phenome- 
non v/hose  maqnitude  can  only  be  q rasped  when  one  lays  out  the  vast 
•-]rrr]/  c>i  insights  and  investigations  represented  in  the  total  body 
(if   rher^ry  LM'esented  Here. 

71-ie  vjr-itL!r  fias  a  sense  of  tjrqency  in  presenting  the  whole  of 
this  array.  Tno  tht-sis  presented  by  Freud  in  C  i  v  i  i  i  za  t  ion  and  Its 
D  i  scon  ten  f.  s  a  ppe  a  r  part  i  c  u  1  a  r  1  y  p  r  op  he  tic  for  our  t  i  me  .  The  techno- 
logical LOnsuinritat  ion  ot  opercUi^inal  death  and  destruction  embodied 
in  ntjcl  ear  weapons  makes  Freud's  concluditiq  comments  about  civili- 
z  a  t  i  orT  a  final  wa  rn  i  n  g  : 
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^♦e^  have  bru-jght  thefr  pov^ers  of  subduing  the 
^"orces  of  nature  to  such  a  pitch  th-^t  by  using 
them  they  could  now  very  easily  exterminate  one 
another  to  the  last  nan.  They  knov./  this--hence 
arises  a  great  part  of  their  current  unrest, 
their  dejection,  their  nood  of  apprehension. 
And  now  it  rr^ay  be  expected  that  the  other  of 
the  two  "heavenly  forces,"  external  Eros,  will 
Dut  forth  his  strength  so  as  to  maintain  him- 
self alongside  of  his  equally  immortal  adver- 
snry-'se 1 f -oes  t  ruct  3  on , 

(Freud,  1958) 
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APPENDIX  I 
ABSTRACTING  FORMS 

The  research  assistants  who  prepared  the  theory  papers  fof  the 
CvOnceptual   Project  carried  out  a  number  of  research  tasks  in  conn^^ 
tion  with  the  papers.     One  of  these  tasks   in  vol ved  the  p  repa  ra t  i  on 
of  abstracts  of  critical   references.     The  abstracts  v/ere  used  in  the 
course  of  writing  the  papers. 

The  abstr^jcting  forms  wh  i  ch  v/e  re  used  appea  r  on  the  next  three 

pages . 
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AP-^KLr  abstracting;  »^orm  reference  identification 

NAME  

DATE  

1 .  APA  Reference 

2 .  5r  i  e f  Evaluation 

3.  !s  article: 

a.  L^indnark 

b.  Useful,   n3t  landnark 

c.  Not  useful,  not  landmark 

Dr/os  tHeory  apDW  Only  to  certain  types  of  disturbance: 

a.  No 

b.  Yes 

If  yes,  specify: 
5  .  Synopsis  of  a r  1 1 c 1 e  (or  insight) 


6.  C'^oss  reference 
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THEORY  FCOM  REFERENCE   I  DENT  I    I  CAT  I  ON 


NAME 

DATE 


' •  Author  and  tit  1 e  of  article 

2.  Pr_[_nc;_ple  t^'e^^e,  proble<^,  proposition,  etc. 

3.  Line         arqumen  t 

^  •  ^  ^  P  Pil^J^'J2g_^^A^     ^  '  const  r  u  c  t  s 
5  .  D  i  scus    i  on 


6.  Author's  evaluatic 


7.  Your  evaluati 


Contrast  or  congruence  between  this  theme  and  opposing  theme  in 
another  najor  theory  or  theories.  ' 


9  .  C  ros  s  reference 
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>NTERVE*J'T  ION  TOR'^ 


REF EPEN'Ct    i  DENT  I  r  l  CAT  I  ON 


NAME 


DATE 


9 


3. 


5. 


Tltlr  cind  juthor  of  article 


Princiole   inter ventton  concept 


Description  of   Intervention  (Location,  subjects,  con t ro] s ,  etc . ) 


Evidence  for  effectiveness 


Author's  evaluation 


Your  eva 1 ua  1 1 on  of  fdea ,  adequacy  of  translate  on  of  the  idea  into 
prac t  i  ce,  evaluation  of  the  evidence 
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APPENDIX  2 


rEEDSACK  FPXM  CONCEPTUAL  PROJECT  PARTICIPANTS  ON  THEORY  PAPE^.S 


^r.e  Conceptual   Project  participants   include  one  or  r^re  profes- 
'..onals   .ron  every  university    in  the  U.S.  offering  a  graduate  level 
oroqran^Tor  training   teachers,  of  the  enx>tionany  disturbed.  This 
qrouo        about  2:5  teacher  trainers  received  each  of  the  theory  paper, 
along  with  3  Feedback  Porr>.  which  they 


their  connents.  Infnrnation  f ron  the  forn 
/-•hicn   foi  Ic. 


were    invrted  to  return  with 

t  s  sun>riated   in  the  pagec 


"^^^^e    'General     P.^-action''  of  participants  was    ludgea  on   the  basis 
cr  .ruten  renarks.     Positive  stater^nts  about   the  value  of  the  papers 
were  coded  ^.     Negative  statements  were  coded        If  no  subjective 
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APPENDIX  3 


CONCEPTUAL  PROJECT  PERSONNEL  ROLES 


The  relationship  of  the  Conceptual  Project  to  various  of  its  con- 
tacts  is  shown  d  i  agrammat  i  ca  1  1  y  in  the  accon»pany  i  ng  Einure.     The  Project 


field  of  emotional  disturbance:  theoreticians,  teacher  trainers,  and 
graduate  students. 


areas  at  The  University  of  Michigan  do  the  actual  preparation  of  the 
review  papers.     The  "experts"  are  selected  from  the  leading  theoreti- 
cians in  fields  related  to  the  five  major  areas  of  models   in  emotional 
disturbance.     They  assist   in  selecting  the  literature  sample  and  they 
assist   in  validating  the  review  papers.     One  representative  of  the 
experts  in  each  of  the  five  major  areas  of  theory  is  selected  as  a 
"diplomate."     He  attends  a  conference  with  the  other  four  diplomates, 
in  which  current  and  traditional   issues  in  theory  are  confronted.  Video 
tapes  of  this  conference  form  part  of  the  collection  of  materials  gen- 
erated by  the  Conceptual  Project. 

The  workshop  "participants"  are  selected  from  teacher  trainers  so 
that   in  principle  every  institution  in  the  country  with  a  graduate- 
level  program  in  emotional  disturbance  will  be  represented.     Not  shown 
in  the  diagram  is  a  second  source  for  participants:     state  department 
education  personnel   in  emotional  disturbance.     From  a  core  body  of 
seminal   thinkers  within  the  teacher  trainers,  called  the  "invisible 


brings  about  a  c ross -  1 i nk i ng  of 


three  distinct  groups  of  people  in  the 


Selected  graduate  s t uden t s 


in  emot  i  ona 1  d  i  s  turban ce  and  re  1 ated 
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colleqe"  thouqh  no  forr-i;'  *^iric*ure   Is   implied,   the  Project's 
advisory  pone)    is  select-*''  l:,'  iv  vide  overall  guidance  and  direc- 
tion to  tfte  Conceptual  Project.     With  the  help  of  the  advisory 
panel,   the  'fellows"  are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  ihose  emerqing 
into  the   invisible  coMeae,     The  fellows  attend  a  preliminary 
training  workshop  and  then  serve  as  a  guest  faculty  to  facilitate 
group  functioning  at  the  regional  dissemination  workshops. 
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PERSONNEL  ROLES 


APPENDIX  ^4 


THE  CONCEPTUAL  PROJECT  WORKSHOP 


Durinn  the  d  i  ssr-n  i  na  1 1  on  phase  of  the  Conceptual  Project,  five 
regional  v/orkshops  were  held.     Pa  r  t  i  c  t  pr:  ^  ts   in  thr-       ri    '  /ore 
'-.c'l'"      j  r  r-Mri  I-  :  .'I,-;-      'i   !  .         -mI  Lurbancc, 

.  <  I'l.it,    i.iM.jlly.  every  institution  in  the  country  v/ith  a  graduate 
1  eve  1    t  ra  i  n  i  ng  p  rog  r am  in  emo t  ional  disturbance  wou Id  be  rep re sen  ted . 

Staff  for  the  workshop  consisted  of  Conceptual  Project  Personnel, 
along  v/ith  a  guest  faculty  f ron  erich  region. 

The  workshop  forniat  utilized  the  theory  papers  appearing   in  this 
volume,  along  with  video-tripes  of  discussions  with  experts  representing 
each  of   tPio  theoretical  models.  ' 

The  obif-c  Lives  o^  the  v/orkshnp,  and   the  processes  used   to  achieve 
the  objectives  are  illustrated  In  the  pages  which  follow. 
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Dissemination  Phase 

Goal  1:  Interchange  of  information 

Means:  A.  Distribution  of  theory  papers 
to  teacher  trainers. 

B.  Distribution  of  feedback 
results. 

C.  Participation  of  teacher 
trainers  In  Conceptual 
Project  Vorkshops. 

D.  Distribution  of  Workshop 
products  to  subsequent 
Workshop  participants. 


F'^JFCT  IN  EMOTi  •;/;[  1;,  .iURBANCi: 
liOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Conceptual  Proiect  Workshop«; 

Goal  I;  Interchange  of  Information 
OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Participants  will  explore  Conceptual 
Project  materials,  given  a  myltl- 
media  presentation  format. 

B.  Participants  will  evaluate  the  mate- 
rials  for  use  in  their  own  training 
programs. 

C.  Participants  will  discuss  the 
materials  with  their  colleagues. 


training  programs,  toward  increased 
clarity  and  theoretical  consistency. 

Means:  A.  Use  of  Project  materials 
in  training  programs. 

B.  Use  of  theoretical  posi- 
tions in  preparation  of 
proposals. 

C.  Use  of  theoretical  concepts 
to  reorganize  training 
procedures. 


training  orograms,  toward  increased  clar- 
ity and  theoretical  consistency. 

OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Participants  will  restructure  their 
own  training  programs  on  the  basis  of 
the  Conceptual  Project  materials. 

B.  Participants  will  use  and  discuss  the 
Conceptual  Project  itself  as  a  model 
for  innovative  change. 

C.  Participants  will  evaluate  the  work- 
shop experience  in  terms  of  the 
utility  of  the  experience. 
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-Cff   UAL  PROJECT  WORKSHOP 


PHASE 


PHASE  II. 


PHASE   I  1  I 


PHASE  IV. 


PHASE  V. 


INTRODUCTION  to  the  project. 

the  materials  to  the  tasks. 

the  r i  ght  foot . 


.  .  to  the  staff  to 

INTENT:     to  get  off  on 


EXPLORATION  of  materials  of  the  video  tapes  

of  your  personal   response  of  others'   personal  respon- 
ses to  the  materials.       INTENT:     to  acquire  the  bits  and 
pieces  needed  to  assemble  new  knowledge. 

SYNTHESIS  a  presentation  by  Dr.  William  Rhodes  giving 

an  overview  of  the  scattered  theories  and  a  pattern  for 
synthesis.       INTENT:     to  start  the  process  of  assembling 
the  b i  ts  and  p i eces . 

UTILIZATION  of  materials  of  concepts  of  models 

 of  insights  of  whatever  has  been  gained  during 

the  workshop  tov/ards  your  own  program.       INTENT:  to 

finish  the  process  of  assembling  new  knowledge  by  using 
it;     to  provide  a    tangi ble take-home  product. 

WRAP-UP...   .to  review  to  summarize  to  project  in 

the  future.  INTENT:  to  finalize  the  workshop  experience 
and  to  lay  out  future  plans  and  involvements. 
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FEEDBACK  FROM  WORKSHOPS 


Impac  t 

The  Conceptual    Project  Workshops  yielded  the  following  information 
c)bout   tfie  impact  of  the  Conceptual  models  presented  In  the  Project. 

The  figure  below  Illustrates  the  base  position  of  participants,  as 
they  judge  elements  of  their  own  programs.     The  relative  Influence  of 
different  positions  can  be  seen  from  this  figure. 
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Each  X  represents  one  participant  listinq  this  model  as  being  fnflu 
ential    in  his/her  program. 


The  figure  below  illustrates  which  models  have  influenced  part 
cipants   in  making  plans  for.  changes   in  their  programs. 
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THE  WORKSHOP  FACULTY 


DETROIT 

Fr.ink  Bruno,  professor  of  special  education  in  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Beverly  Kochan,  Special  Education  Supervisor  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Edward  Schultz,  assistant  professor  of  special  education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ml. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Glenn  Ohlson,  associate  professor   in  the  Department  of  Special  Education 
at  San  Francisco  State  College  in  San  Franscisco,  California. 

Loyd  Wright,  coordinator  in  the  Area  of  Emotional  Disturbance,  Department 
of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Arizona   in  Tuscon,  Arizona, 

KANSAS  CITY 


Judith  Grosenick,  coordinator  in  the  Area  of  Emotional  Disturbance,  Depart 
ment  of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Missouri    in  Columbia, 
Mi  ssour  i . 

Frcink  Wood,  program  director  in  the  area  of  Emotional  Disturbance,  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  Minnea- 
polis,   M  i  nnesota . 

Robert  McCauley,  professor  of  special  education  in  the  Department  of  Spe- 
cial   Educational   the  University  of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ATLANTA 

John  Mesinger,  coordinator  In  the  Area  of  Emotional  Disturbance,  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Virg'inia   in  Charlottes 
ville,  Virginia. 

Henry  Boudin  is  a  professor  of  special  education  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  at  the  University  of  Florida  In  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Ronald  Neufeld,  on  the  staffs  of  both  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 

Mental  Health  a  d  the  Child  Advocacy  Center  of  Ra  leIgh'»Durham,  N.C. 


BOSTON 

Claude  Marks,  coordinator  of  the  Program  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  which 
is  part  of  the  Special  Education  Program  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware  in  Newark,  Delaware. 

Evelyn  Adierblum,  program  director  of  the  Program  for  Emotional  Distur- 
bance at  New  York  University  In  New  York  City. 

Gabriel  Simches,  consultant  for  the  Education  for  Socially  and  Emotion- 
ally Maladjusted  of  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  tducation 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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FEEDBACK  SHEET 


Research  on  the  theoretical  models  described  in  this  report 
is  an  ongoing  concern  of  the  C-    -,ptual  Project.     Therefore,  we 
invite  your  comments  and  criticisms.     If  you  would  like  to  parti- 
cipate in  this  effort,  please  remove  this  Feedback  Sheet,  and 
mail    it,  along  with  your  comments,  to: 
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